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The men and mills of 


LAND STEEL COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
geared to serve the industrial heartland 


HE mill that rolls tinplate at 70 miles per hour 

is lubricated by Farval. One heavy duty automatic 
system serves work roll bearings and another sup- 
plies back up roll thrusts, pressure blocks, spindle 
carriers, chuck slides and roll balance cylinders. 
Still other Farval systems are installed on the contin- 
uous pickler, flash welder and uncoiler—a total of 
13 automatic and manual systems serving 561 bear- 
ings in this one steel plant department. 


Since the original cold strip mill installations in 
1930, more than 90% of all the continuous cold 
mills built have been equipped with Farval. Farval 
likewise serves the vast majority of the world’s hot 
strip mills—well over 70% of the mills in America 
and abroad. 


In short, wherever it is important that bearings 
function dependably under heavy pressures and at 
high speeds, you'll find Farval on the job. In hun- 
dreds of steel and metal-working plants, Farval Cen- 
tralized Lubrication has long since proved its ability 
to save time, lubricant and oiling labor, eliminate 
bearing expense, and most important of all, reduce 
down time for bearing replacement or repair, and 
thereby increase mill and machine production. 


Farval has proven itself in over 20 years of service. 
It is the original Dualine system of centralized lubri- 
cation that others imitate. The Farval valve has only 
2 moving parts—is simple, sure and foolproof, with- 
out springs, ball-checks or pinhole ports to cause 
trouble. Through its wide valve ports, and full hy- 
draulic operation, Farval unfailingly delivers grease 
or oil to each bearing—as much as you want, exactly 
measured—as often as desired. Indicators at every 
bearing show that each valve has functioned. For a 
full description, write for Bulletin No. 25. 


The Farval Corporation, 3252 East 80th Street, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, Industrial 
Worm Gearing. In Canada: Peacock Brothers Limited. 
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A Steps to Increased Tool Life 
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1. Design each tool carefully to perform its job, con- 
sidering fully all known factors which influence 
tool life. 


2. Select tool steel of the correct chemical analysis 
with the best combination of properties for each tool 
or die. 


3. Follow heat-treatment recommendations exactly. 
Use lots of care in hardening and tempering. Avoid 
excessive decarburization. 


4. Establish grinding techniques that produce the 
ideal surface finish for the intended service, free 
from grinding cracks. 


If you have not been following these four steps 
religiously, do so and you'll increase tool life. 


Bethlehem Steel Company, Publications Department 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of your new booklet describing: 
() Carbon and Carbon-Vanadium Tool Steels ["] Hot-Work Tool Steels 
|} Oil and Air-Hardening Too! Steels 
() Shock-Resisting Tool Steels 


[_] High-Speed Tool Steels 

[_] Tool Steel Selector 
(Check the booklets you wish to receive) 

Name Title 

Company 

Company Address 

City 








It's not a simple formula. Tool design must take 
many factors into consideration. Grinding procedure, 
too, is a variable that is seldom easy to perfect. 
But follow these four steps, and you’re headed for 
better performance and longer life. And we can help 
you when it comes to selecting the right tool steel. 
Heat-treatment technique is another vital step 
where one of our technical men can put his finger on 
the spot that may be causing trouble. All of our tool- 
steel contact metallurgists are experienced tool 
hardeners, and they’ve helped to solve a variety 
of problems involving tool design and grinding. 
Whether it’s technical assistance or fine tool steels 
you need, call on Bethlehem. Jn our mill depot we 
carry ample stocks of carbon, oil- and air-hardening 
grades . . . shock-resisting, hot-work and high-speed 
steels. Just call the nearest Bethlehem sales office or 
tool-steel distributor for complete information. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products 
are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
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Export Distributor: 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 





BETHLEHEM TOOL STEELS for EVERY JOB 
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Editorial | 


Lewis=Labor’s Defamer 


ae or later the coal impasse will be settled. But this time it will not be like 
others. The miners—-no matter what they gain—will have lost. And they will 
have lost because of John L. Lewis. 

Every time Lewis’ name came into an argument in the past it was always 
cinched by “Yes, but look what he has done for the miners.” Certainly that statement 
is now in the past tense. There is no use of writing reams about him being a dictator. 
He is, and that’s all there is to it. 

There is no use raving about him being a monopolist in the coal industry. Facts 
speak for themselves. He was and is. There is no reason for saying he is selfish, 
stubborn and unforgiving; it is plain to see he is. 

Oil men hail John L. Lewis. Why not? He is the best salesman they have 
ever had. Hundreds of thousands of people have switched to oil. And why not? 
Higher prices for coal and crises after crises in supplies were too much. 

The miners are still with John L. But there must be many who wonder, in the 
quiet of their time off, whether he is the same man he used to be. When they lose 
pay after pay because there is no work, they have cause to wonder. 

The words that Mr. Lewis uses to paraphrase his castigations of the operators 
would be funny if the situation were not so serious. The robot-like attitude of the rank 
and file miners in their blind allegiance to Mr. Lewis would be pitiful if it were not so 
serious. And the frustrations of coal operators would be classic if Lewis’ treatment 
of them were not so unfair. And this treatment has been fostered by Mr. Truman’s 
do-nothing attitude. 

For months on end this country and the steel industry have been treated to the 
spectacle of a man who, because he can’t have the moon, will take nothing less. 
Because of his stubbornness coal miners lose pay, cities face crises in coal needs, steel 
men pay gigantic sums for commercial coal, coal dealers go out of business and the 
President of the United States is forced to traffic with the Taft-Hartley law—a law 
which he claims to abhor—as a “last” resort. 

What about other labor? What about people like Phil Murray who is of a 
different type than Mr. Lewis? What of Murray’s men who will suffer because of 
Mr. Lewis’ private defiance of the public and his government? What of damage to 
labor in general? 

What of the operators whose market is slipping out from under them? What of 
Harry M. Moses, the chief negotiator for steel captive mines? A man who is and 
always has been fair, simple, direct and reasonable in his dealings with Mr. Lewis. 

The time has come to loosen the grip of a stubborn old man on the throat 
of the country. A man who seems to have forgotten that he too has a responsibility 
to his men. to his country and to his industry. 
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Cranes that are tough—that take the gaff of 
heavy switching operations .. . Straight, sim- 


ple, Diesel cranes that stand up under the 


heaviest service...Simple, rugged travel gears 


warranted for the life of the machine . . We 
know that these cranes will do your work .. 
We back what we know with our 


guarantee. 


RUE e mE cage), 


CRANE & SHOVEL COMPANY 
608 South Dearborn, Chicago 5, Illinsis 
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NEWS, METHODS AND PRODUCT FORECAST 











wm An experimental plant has been set up in Pittsburgh to briquet 

flue dust and iron ore fines for blast furnace use. It is hoped 

that the briquetting operation will prove less expensive than the 

Sintering plants now uSed in the industry. 








@ At least two major steel companies are reportedly looking for 
new plant sites——one around Norfolk, Va., and another in Chicago. 
This does not mean they have actual plans for mills at these spots. 


m Uncertainty about coal caused Detroit steel buyers to start 
reaching out last week to latch onto whatever steel they could find. 
Even with quick settlement of the coal trouble this scramble will 
leave a hangover in the form of higher costs on this material for a 
month or so. 





Ss sound are about to emerge from the laboratory and minute grinding 
* wheels for ultra precision metalworking and finishing are being 
BR driven at 200,000 rpm. 


ye @® Belgian prices on carbon steel and reinforcing bars are begin- 
és ning to really worry American steel companies. By slashing export 
prices almost 50 pct during the past year they are able to undersell 
U. S. companies by about 30 pct. 


&@ Biggest barrier to a reduction in auto price tags is the number 
of parts that go into a modern car. The average automobile has 2200 
parts and some automatic transmissions alone use 900 parts. 

Reliable reports indicate that the new Kaiser-—Frazer small car 
has been designed with the idea of substantially reducing the number 
of parts in a serviceable car. 








sm Two new precipitation hardening stainless steels are now in pro- 
duction. They employ copper and aluminum as hardening elements 
instead of titanium or carbide formers that are commonly used. 


m@ To replace the present battery converter electrostatic generator 
two 10—lb spring motor driven units have been developed by the Army. 
They provide power supply for electron image tubes. One generates 
20,000 v, the other 6000. 


m The corrosive etching that normally occurs on the bottom sheet 
of stacks of sheet steel can be eliminated by using a specially 
coated chipboard. A skid loaded with 8 tons of sheets went through 
the steel strike with no sheet damage and no weight indentation. 








®@ A radiation pyrometer developed for the Navy during the war has 
recently been adapted to measuring the temperature of tinplate as it 
moves swiftly on the continuous coating line. 


® It is too soon to assume that the bigger steel companies have 
lowered their breakeven points to the neighborhood of 50 pct — just 

because they made money at that level during the fourth quarter. 

Year-end accounting practices, fourth quarter prices and product 

mix based on healthy business throughout the country and absence of 

new, higher and fixed labor costs must all be reckoned with before 

any company can figure what its breakeven point will be this year. 
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Fractured 


for safety 


These bearing parts are part of a day’s vital statistics in tells the “inside” story in inspection; performance proves it. 
Federal’s “bureau of standards: Here race rings and balls Every fourth operator is an inspector at Federal during 
are crush-tested after hardening to determine their load the more than 100 individual manufacturing, inspection 
hearing strength, etch tested for any minute cracks in the and cleaning operations that go into every Federal Bearing. 
fracture and Rockwell checked for hardness. There’s a size and type that fits your application in the 

Conditioning a Federal Ball Bearing to deliver the right Federal line. Our Catalogue “K” describes them all. May 
degree of resilience, toughness and resistance to compres- we send you a copy? 


sion and distortion starts with hardening the race rings right 
through to the core to withstand the severe pressure of the THE FEDERAL BEARINGS CO., INC. » POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


ball on the ball track, particularly under heavy load. Auto- Cblaters of Fine Ball Bearings 


matic electric controls insure a uniform heat-treat through- Reeeenae teare 7 ’ 
' 2640 Book Tower, Detroit 26, Michigan . 8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, !!! 


out the entire Federal hardening cycle. The silky fracture Chester-Twelfth Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


FEDERAL BALL BEARINGS 


OF AMERICA’S LEADING BALL BEARING MANUFACTURERS 





Since 1908 
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Consumer Goods Demand Stays Up 





Cost-Saving Machinery Sales Rise 


UYERS are not breaking down the doors of 

mills and warehouses to get stee® but they 
certainly are knocking with a heavy hand. Not 
all steel buyers: Heavy capital goods producers 
are rapping softly when they rap at all. The 
racket is coming from the men who make con- 
sumer goods, 

The pattern is not the same as it has been in 
previous postwar days when the steelmaking rate 
was in the 90’s. Big postwar expansion pro- 
grams in steel, metalworking and chemicals are 
over or ending. In the capital goods line the drive 
is on improving existing facilities—on cost-cut- 
ting machinery and equipment. Materials han- 
dling equipment sales are rising. So are machin- 
ery sales, with emphasis on automatic welding 
machines and fast new machine tools, many with 
automatic indexing, transfer and handling de- 
vices—all designed to lower labor costs. 


Sheet Demand Is Long Term 

In sheet and strip steel the demand is more 
than a flash in the pan. It reflects the growth of 
the consumer durable goods market—motor cars, 
refrigerators, washers, etc. That it is a long 
term trend is verified by announcements within 
the past 2 weeks that more than a million tons 
of additional sheet and strip rolling capacity are 
being installed by two major steel companies. 
The increase will be over 2 million tons when 
U. S. Steel’s eastern seaboard mill plans are 
announced. 

With consumer goods production still booming 
and with most observers predicting a good first 
half a few capital goods prospects are getting a 
little brighter but much of them are still pro- 
spective. Inquiries for generating equipment are 
up sharply. Backlogs of manufacturers of food 
processing equipment were falling fast last fall 
but the picture changed in December and picked 
up a bit more last month. 

Chemical plant construction is still off, along 
with most other plant construction, but steel de- 
mand for the oil and gas industries is stronger 
than it was a few months ago. Bridge and public 
building construction are keeping structural steel 
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Coal Cuts Ingot Rate To 91 Pct MMMMMIRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY TRENDS Saamamaaaa 


wv “year at $27.25 per gross ton. 


fabrication at a fairly good level, and promise 
to do so for at least another 5 months. 


Breakeven Point Still Unknown 

The fact that a number of big steel companies 
were able to earn money during the fourth 
quarter of 1949 even though the steel strike 
held operations to around 50 pct of capac- 
ity is now being pounced upon as proof that 
breakeven points are back to their prewar level. 
This is misleading. Breakeven points have to be 
considered in relation to selling prices and labor 
costs at the time they are figured. Selling prices 
during the fourth quarter reflected healthy busi- 
ness with none of the price cutting that goes on 
when steel production is cut by lack of demand. 

Labor costs are already higher than they were 
last year—and establishment of pension plans 
this year will add higher and fixed costs that 
will affect breakeven calculations. This much 
is true—the hundreds of millions of dollars spent 
since the war for plant modernization are paying 
off. The breakeven point today is lower than it 
was 2 years ago. But just how much lower is not 
known in the industry itself. 


Mills Postpone Major Cutbacks 

The slump of 2% points this week in the na- 
tional steelmaking rate is nothing compared to 
what will happen to steel production next week 
if the miners do not go back to the pits. Even 
this week’s rate may be revised downward. Only 
the fact that steel companies had better than 
average coal.stocks going into this labor trouble 
prevented a sharp cutback some weeks ago. How- 
ever, they are fast approaching the danger point 
themselves and if there is no assurance of a 
quick return of the miners they will soon begin 
banking blast furnaces to protect them. This 
week’s ingot rate is 91 pct of rated capacity. 
Last week’s rate was revised to 93.5 pct. 

Steelmaking scrap prices were generally un- 
changed, though Pittsburgh showed a little 
strength. There No. 1 heavy melting steel ad- 
vanced by 50¢ a gross ton, moving THE IRON AGE” 
steel scrap composite to new high ground for the 
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IT’S BEEN PROVED in plants the country over . . . that Roebling Cold 
Rolled Spring Steel saves preparation time on machines, minimizes machine 
stoppages, and cuts down the number of rejects. And this is only natural! 
Every inch of Roebling Spring Steel is identical in gauge, grain and finish... 


meets users’ specifications with absolute uniformity. 


Roebling Cold Rolled Spring Steel is available annealed, hard rolled un- 
tempered; scaleless tempered; tempered and polished; tempered, polished 
and strawed; or tempered, polished and blued. 


Your Roebling Field Man will gladly help you choose the cold rolled spring 
steel, or round, flat or shaped wire, that will improve your product and your 
production. John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


a& E po L i be & A CENTURY OF CONFIDENCE 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. * Boston, 51 Sleeper St. * Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt Road 
* Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Ave. * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Ave., N. E. * Denver, 4801 
Jackson St. * Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd. Los Angeles, 216 S. Alameda St. * 
New York, 19 Rector St. * Philadelphia, 12 S. Twelfth St. * Portland, 1932 N. W. PLING 
14th Ave. * San Francisco, 1740 Seventeenth St. * Seattle, 900 First Ave. S. a 
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Where greater slitter production is needed, instead 
of buying a new slitting line, you may be much better 
off by installing one or two Yoder Hydraulic Coil Cars 
of the latest, most efficient design. By saving time 
in loading the Uncoiler, unloading the Recoiler, and 
doing the banding elsewhere in the shop, coil cars 
are often the most economical means of increasing 


production and reducing cost. 


Typically, 16 minutes per coil often spent on the oper- 
ations just mentioned may be reduced to two or three 


= step up Slitter production by 50% to 100% 


minutes, reducing the cycle time from 25% to 50%. 


The use of Coil Cars and other means of saving time 
and money in slitter operations are discussed in the 
new Yoder 76-page book on Slitting Lines and their 
Operation—yours for the asking. 

Whether your requirements in slit strands are small 
or large, you will find the time studies and other in- 


formation in this book of more than ordinary interest. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5510 Walworth Avenue e Cleveland 2, Ohio 


mplete Production Lines 


COLD-ROLL-FORMING and auxiliary machinery 
GANG SLITTING LINES for Coils and Sheets 
PIPE and TUBE MILLS- cold forming and welding 





@Reductions in cost as high as 20 to 
30% are not unusual where industrial 
power trucks replace manual or other 
equally inefficient handling methods. It 
will pay you to check the efficiency of 
your present system. A Mercury engineer 
will be happy to consult with you with- 
out cost or obligation. Write or wire today. 
Over 40 years’ experience designing, manu- 
facturing and installing material handling 
equipment, 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4144 South Halsted Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Fatigue Cracks 


By Charles ;. Ma 


Phew! 


Because fatigue occupies a prom- 
inent place in the heading for this 
department every week, we think 
it’s appropriate to pause for 60 sec 
to ponder an item which Northern 
Metal Products’ Northerner lifted 
from the Illinois State Labor Bul- 
letin: 

“Fifteen thousand days on 
the job, with 2 half days off, is 
a record of a kiln tender in 
East St. Louis. For the past 41 
years he has worked 7 days a 
week without vacation, and 
without being off the job be- 
cause of illness. 

“In 1914 he took a half day 
off to be married. In 1945 he 
took the other half day off to 
bury his wife. 

“Not only has he been on the 
job every day, but it is reported 
that he has spent at least four 
additional hours around the 
plant because, as he explains 
it, he doesn’t know what to do 
with himself when he is not 
working.” 

At the risk of running competi- 
tion to Dorothy Dix: Since the 
gentleman seems to be a demon 
for punishment, why doesn’t he 
take a couple of hours to look for 
another wife? 


Asiatie Threat 


Since our text for today comes 
from the daily press, we can’t pass 


without comment a news item quot- 
ing Radio Tibet as saying, “in a 
thin, quavering voice,” that the 
Dalai Lama is “shocked at the 
threat of Communist invasion.” 

We can turn our back on the loss 
of China and shrug at the threat 
to Formosa, but if Shangri-La is 
threatened—then, men, it’s time to 
fight. Formosa may not be of stra- 
tegic importance, if we take Secre- 
tary Acheson’s word for it, but we 
can’t lose Shangri-La. We might 
find another take-off point for our 
bombers, even though Doolittle’s 
Tokyo raid was a thriller, but 
there’ll never be another place like 
it on which to base our dreams. 


Testimony 


Your f.f.j.’s editor, Tom C. 
Campbell, an authority on the steel 
industry’s public relations, may 
want to dissect the testimony of 
Jones & Laughlin president Ben 
Moreell before the Senate-House 
Economic Committee, as quoted 
verbatim from the Detroit Free 
Press: 

“To me it appears that steel 
prices have so lagged behind 
other prices that at present the 
steel industy is wasting its 
asses. 

“We are ossing them in free 
with every ton of steel sold.” 
We’re burying the item in the 

“bet he never said it” file. On sec- 
ond thought, though, the circula- 
Turn to Page 143 
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HYDRAULIC 
PRESSES 
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on production line basis 
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he Edwin L. Wiegand Company, of Pittsburgh, 

Pa., turns to Farquhar Hydraulic Presses for 
efficient production line help in the manufacture 
of Chromolox heating units. 


In the installation shown here, a Farquhar Press 
(foreground) crimps the ends of heater bars and 
compresses the sealer at the ends. A second Far- 
quhar Press (background) shapes the entire heater 
bar from round to triangular shape. 


These two “on line’? operations dovetail per- 
fectly into Wiegand’s over-all production setup for 
this particular operation. It’s the same story over 
and over again throughout industry—Farquhar 
Hydraulic Presses can and do step up production 

- cut costs ... in the shop or on the line. 
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Farquhar Hydraulic Presses are built for the job 
... assure faster production due to rapid advance 
and return of the ram .. . greater accuracy 
because of extra guides on moving platen. . . easy, 
smooth operation with finger-tip controls ... 
longer die life due to positive control of speed 
and pressure on the die. 


Farquhar engineers are always ready to help 
you on your production problems—with the right 
Hydraulic Press for your job. If you need faster 
production, better production, cheaper pro- 
duction in your plant, give Farquhar a call. 
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STODDARD M. STEVENS, director, 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


Stoddard M. Stevens, a partner in 
the law firm of Sullivan and Crom- 
well, New York, was elected a direc- 
tor of the BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 
New York, at a recent board meeting. 


Frederick Bowes, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed director of public relations 
and advertising for PITNEY-BOWES, 
INC., of Stamford, Conn. Other ap- 
pointments include Joseph J. Morrow, 
new personnel manager, and James L. 
Turrentine, new assistant manager of 
public relations. 


T. W. (Ted) Marx has joined Re- 
public Rubber division, LEE RUB- 
BER & TIRE CORP., Youngstown, as 
sales representative in the Pacific 
Northwest. Mr. Marx will head- 
quarter in Portland and cover Oregon, 
Washington, northern Idaho, and a 
portion of Montana. 





F. J. SIKOROVSKY, president, Fed- 
eral Drill & Tool Works. 


F. J. Sikorovsky becomes president 
of the FEDERAL DRILL & TOOL 
WORKS, New York, a division of 
Avildsen Tools & Machines, Ine. Mr. 
Sikorovsky will make his headquar- 
ters in the company’s New York plant. 
He was also elected a member of the 
board of directors of Avildsen Tools 
and Machines, Inc., which operates 
plants in Chicago and New York. 


Calbert L. Dings was named a sales 
representative in ALLIS-CHALM- 
ERS Charlotte, N. C., district office. 
A 1948 graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, he recently completed the 
company’s graduate training course. 


R. G. Fredette, formerly with Ray- 
theon Mfg. Corp., has become pro- 
duction manager for HUNT-SPILLER 
MFG. CORP., Boston, 


DOUGLAS B. STEIMLE, director, 
Air Reduction Co., Inc. 


Douglas B. Steimle, a member of 
the law firm of Shearman and Ster- 
ling and Wright, was named a direc- 
tor of the AIR REDUCTION CO. 
INC., New York. 


C. B. MeManus, Joseph H. Girdler 
and Howard B. Johnson were elected 
directors of ATLANTIC STEEL CO. 
Atlanta. Mr. McManus is the presi- 
dent of the Georgia Power Co., while 
both Mr. Girdler and Mr. Johnson are 
vice presidents in Atlantic Steel Co. 


Hollis M. Mosher has been named 
sales engineer for ILLINOIS TOOL 
WORKS, Chicago. Prior to coming 
with the company, he was associated 
with the Detroit sales office of the 
Firth Sterling Steel Co. of McKees- 
port, Pa. 
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C. E. BALES, president, Ironton Fire 
Brick Co. 


C. E. Bales has been elected presi- 
dent of the IRONTON FIRE BRICK 
CO., Ironton, Ohio. He was formerly 
vice president and succeeds E. F. 
Myers who becomes board chairman 
and treasurer. 


M. D. Barry has been promoted 
from chief accountant to comptroller 
by SOUTHERN STATES IRON 
ROOFING CO., Savannah, Ga. Mr. 
Barry hag been with the company 
since 1940, having started his career 
there as an inventory clerk in the 
accounting department. 


Robert C. Stockton was appointed 
general traffic manager of STEWART- 
WARNER CORP., Chicago. Mr. 
Stockton fills the position left vacant 
by the death of E. F. Stecher. 
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HAT’S one person’s loss is 

another’s gain. Nothing was 
more true when Charley Cox left 
the steel industry and went to the 
nonferrous field. But in this case 
he left a host of friends in steel 
and is gaining just as many in his 
new job. 

There is no use trying to call 
Charley Mr. Cox. It just won’t 
work. After you talk to him a 
minute you feel that he has been 
your friend for a long time. And 
besides if you were his enemy or 
he yours, you would not call him 
Mister anyway. 

When Charley left the presi- 
dency of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., U. S. Steel’s biggest sub- 
sidiary, he left a lot of people who 
were wishing all kinds of good 
things for him. Not the least of 
these were the officials of the com- 
panies where he has worked. 

Charley became president of 
Kennecott Copper Corp. just a 
little over a month ago. Already 
his new associates are seeing why 
he was called a ball of fire. He 
won’t stand on ceremony. And he 
hates to waste time beating around 
the bush. He doesn’t do it. If the 
other fellow does he soon hears 
about it. 

He is sitting in the seat of a 
great fellow who died in an air- 
plane accident recently, E. T. Stan- 
nard. Charley know this and is 
doing everything he can to live up 
to the standard Mr. Stannard set. 

In the 16 years Charley was with 
U. S. Steel he went up fast. He 
was hardly in his seat before he 
became general superintendent of 
National Tube’s Ellwood Works. 
And it wasn’t but 2 years more 
before he became operations vice- 
president of National Tube. 

Charley always knew what he 


CHARLES R. COX 





wanted. He was and is a tough 
hombre. He doesn’t like to tell some- 
one twice what he wants. But yet 
he has done it and still does it in a 
way that draws people to him. 
People who swear at and by him. 
In the end he gets the job done 
with no horsing around. 

In 1943 Charley headed National 
Tube and by 1946 he was at the 
helm of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. He was always cost consci- 
ous. He used the biggest magni- 
fying glass he could find to cut 
costs while at Carnegie. When he 
left there were no scars either in 
that company or in the U. S. Steel 
Corp. proper. 

They were sorry to see him leave 
but they were glad that he went 
to a bigger job. From last reports 
Charley is doing the same kind of 
a job at a different stand. He is 
knocking formality for a row. He 
is making more friends than you 
can shake a stick at and he is more 
impatient than ever to get things 
done. 
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4 to 6 Times Faster Cutting 


In plant after plant they are finding that the extra sharpness of 
32 ALUNDUM wheels enables them to remove stock from high 
speed steel and cast alloy tools at the rate of .002’’ to .003’’ 


per pass as compared to .0005”’ for ordinary tool wheels. 


No Dressing on Multi-tooth Cutters 


And "32" wheels stay sharp lenger. You can go all the way 
around even a large multi-tooth cutter without having to stop 


and dress a 32 ALUNDUM wheel. 


Less Tool Spoilage 


32 ALUNDUM grinding wheels cut so cool that there's far less 
danger of spoiling heat-sensitive high speed steel tools—even 


with inexperienced operators. 


Here’s the Reason for ''32’s’’ Record 


Breaking Performance — the grains of 
32 ALUNDUM abrasive are produced by a special, patented 
electric furnace process which gives them many sharp points on 
all sides—no matter how they are bonded into a wheel each grain 
presents one or more cutting faces. And because the grains are 
over 99% pure fused alumina they have exceptional resistance 


to dulling. 
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Sweden to peg wages and prices . . . Loan to mining firm will 


be repaid with lead and zinc . . . British politicians getting 


ready for election battle with limited funds. 


Stockholm — The Swedish Gov- 
ernment has reached an agree- 
ment with trade unions and em- 
ployers’ associations to peg wages 
at their present levels for the 
whole year—provided prices are 
also pegged. 

The Trade Union Federation 
and the employers have agreed 
that if the government fails to 
check price rises, and the cost-of- 
living index rises above a certain 
limit, wages are to rise. Should 
the employers find they cannot af- 
ford the rise, they and the unions 
are to enter into negotiation. 


Will Make New Car 

Sweden’s industries will invest 
about $245.1 million in new build- 
ings and other fixed property. 
Over one-third of the total amount 
will be invested by the mining, 
iron and steel industries and about 
a quarter of it by the power sta- 
tions. 

The Trollhattan factories, which 
formerly made airplanes, have 
started manufacturing a small 
automobile. The new car is a four- 
seater sedan of 7 hp, with a maxi- 
mum speed of about 60 mph. It will 
sell for about $1,158. 


Transport of ore from Kiruna 
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and Gallivare over the State Rail- 
ways was the highest last year 
since 1937. In 1949, 10,532,401 
tons were carried compared with 
10,497,777 tons in 1948 and 10,- 
811,370 tons in 1937, the record 
year. 
Loan te Aid Mining 
Representatives of the ECA mis- 
sion to Sweden and the Swedish 
Government have signed a Mar- 
shall Plan industry loan to Swe- 
den for a maximum of $350,000. 
The funds will be used to give 
A. B. Zinkgruvor Co. the oppor- 
tunity of buying special mining 
equipment in the United States. 
This is part of the company’s 
long-range program to expand op- 
erations in four zinc-lead-copper 
mines near Falun. 


Repaying With Metal 


The company has declared that 
it would seek to raise about six 
times the amount of the loan in 
Swedish kronor from its own 
sources and from the Skandina- 
viska Banken for the expansion 
program. Pumping and hoisting 
equipment will be purchased in 
Western Europe. Delivery of the 
mining equipment from the U. S. 
will take about 9 months. 


REVIEW OF WORLD MARKETS 


The ECA mission chief in Swe- 
den said that the loan agreement 
was based on the principle that 
the U. S. Government would be 
repaid in zine or lead or both. If 
the entire expansion program of 
the company is realized, he said, 
the metal repayment will take only 
a very minor percentage of the 
anticipated annual production un- 
til the load has been amortized. 
Repayment is slated to begin in 
1952. 


Politicians Oil Big Guns 
For British Election Battle 


London—Decks are being 
cleared for the general election 
on Feb. 23, but the battle hasn’t 
really commenced. Only a few 
skirmishing shots have been fired 
by both sides. Longer notice of 
the election has been given on 
this occasion than in the past. 

Candidates are permitted to 
spend only a limited amount of 
money on the election and are sav- 
ing it up for the final 2 weeks. 
There have been renewed warn- 
ings about the amount that can be 
spent and the items which can be 
counted as election expense. 


Here Are the Issues 


Industrialists are taking an ex- 
tremely keen interest in the forth- 
coming election because of its 
bearing on production policy. Both 
the Conservative and Labor par- 
ties have issued their manifestoes, 
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At left: Armstrong re- 
search worker measuring 
dimensional change of in- 
sulating fire brick under 
controlled atmosphere 
operating conditions. 


Below: Furnace control 
and recording panel. 


Controlled Atmosphere Test Furnace 
Helps Solve Insulating Refractory Problems 


One of the urgent needs of the furnace building 
industry today is for more information on the 
effects of controlled atmospheres on insulating 
fire brick. To find the answers to the many ques- 
tions being asked, Armstrong research scientists 
have designed and built a unique testing fur- 
nace. Here they can simulate any commercial 
atmosphere condition. 

A comprehensive, long-range testing program 
is already under way to determine the effects of 
endothermic, exothermic, and dissociated am- 
monia gases on insulating fire brick and refrac- 
tory cements. Studies are also being conducted 
to provide users of Armstrong’s Insulating Fire 
Brick with the answers to specific questions on 
individual special atmosphere furnace problems. 
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This furnace is designed not only to test single 
brick specimens but also the performance of en- 
tire wall or arch constructions. Tests can also be 
made on the effects of insulating fire brick lin- 
ings on the controlled atmospheres used. 


This new furnace is an important addition to 
the many units of modern research equipment 
used daily to guard the quality of Armstrong’s 
Insulating Fire Brick and refractory cements 
and to develop and test new products and uses. 


For assistance in the solution of any problem 
involving the use of insulating fire brick and 
refractory cements, call the Armstrong office 
nearest you or write directly to Arm- 
strong Cork Company, 4902-A Mul- 
berry Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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Cleveland—Automotive demand 
is in the spotlight this week in 
Detroit. The “busy signals” are 
flying on machine tool plants more 
frequently than at any time since 
World War II days. 

Producers of special tooling are 
piling up substantial backlogs of 
orders for new equipment to be 
used for new high compression 
engines- and automatic transmis- 
sions that are sweeping the indus- 
try. A prediction made a few 
months ago in Detroit that all car 
producers would have new en- 
gines and transmissions within 
two years seems to be on the pes- 
simistic side. As a matter of fact, 
most of the programs visualized 
in that forecast are either under 
way or will be launched in the 
near future. 

Ford plans have been somewhat 
clarified during the past week. It 
now appears that the Ford in-line 
six and the new Mercury eight en- 
gine will be built in Cleveland. 
The Ford and Lincoln power 
plants as well as a new truck en- 
gine seem to be set for Detroit. 

Meanwhile, ordering is going 


forward for equipment to be de- 
livered to Ford-Cincinnati, where 
a new automatic 


transmission 
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MACHINE TOOL 
High Spots 


AP <a 


Sales 
Inquiries 


and Production 


Orders piling up in machine tool 
industry . . . Volume production 
set for June in Ford-Cincinnati 
plant. 


plant is under construction. The 
tentative date for volume produc- 
tion in this plant has been set for 
June. 


New Six Built at DeSoto 


The strike at Chrysler has 
slowed up but has not halted work 
on the new Chrysler engines. It 
is now reported that the new six 
will be built at DeSoto while the 
high compression V-8 will be as- 
sembled at the Jefferson plant. 
There is some indication that 
Chrysler may decide to continue 
with an in-line eight cylinder 
engine. 


GM Transmission Orders Rise 


A substantial number of orders 
has been reported for the Detroit 
transmission division of General 
Motors. Much of this equipment 
will undoubtedly go to the new 
plant on Plymouth Road, just out- 
side of Detroit. 

The amount of new tooling for 
the engine Willys will build for 
the K-F light car is not expected 
to be large, although some in- 
quiries have been reported. 

Coupled with the major pro- 
grams of large auto makers here, 
there has also been a marked in- 
crease in inquiries from small 














shops, according to trade sources. 

In other machine tool markets, 
new order volume is adequate but 
spotty. Inquiries and quotations 
are numerous and some plants are 
figuring on more work than at 
any time since last Fall. 

As a fillip to the efforts of some 
segments of the industry to get 
replacement business, as reported 
in this space last week, a sales 
executive told THE IRON AGE this 
week that if he replaced two per 
cent of the machines sold by his 
company that have been in use 15 
years or longer, the problem of 
making a profit on a substantially 
lower volume would be a thing of 
the past. 


New Machine Tools Operate 
At Supersonic Speeds ASTE Told 


Portland, Me.—Machine tools 
operating at speeds more than 
20 times faster than sound and 
containing long-wearing movable 
parts are being developed, accord- 
ing to W. W. Goehring, anti-fric- 
tion bearing engineer of SKF In- 
dustries, Inc., Philadelphia. 

In an address before the local 
chapter of the American Society 
of Tool Engineers, Mr. Goehring 
stated that even these speeds will 
soon be surpassed. He attributed 
the present supersonic speeds to 
stronger and more _ versatile 
metals, precision ball and roller 
bearings and improved lubricants. 

Spindle speeds of some grinding 
machines now being tested sur- 
pass 200,000 rpm. “If an automo- 
bile wheel could be made to go as 
fast, it would reach a speed of 
16,660 mph or 22.9 times the speed 
of sound,” Goehring said. 

Such speeds in machine tools 
make possible more efficient grind- 
ing of metal parts, which results 
in finer surface finish.” Surfaces 
of ball and roller bearings, for 
example, which can be ground to 
within a few one-millionths of an 
inch of being free from irregu- 
larities, enable machines to work 
more accurately, operate quieter 
and last longer,” Goehring ex- 
plained. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Geared Head Lathes 
Special type R Sebastian geared 
head lathes are described and illus- 
trated in a 4-p. folder giving speci- 
fications for various lathes equipped 
with clutch and brake, metric screw, 
line shaft drive and bed turret, and 
a gap lathe is also described. King 
Machine Tool Div., American Steel 
Foundries. For more information, 
check No. 1 on the postcard. 


High Strength Steel 

Otiscoloy, a high strength-low 
alloy steel for transportation and 
heavy construction equipment, is 
described in a new 33-p. booklet 
containing photographs of the va- 
riety of applications for this duc- 
tile, high weldability material. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. For 
more information, check No. 2 on 
the postcard. 


Variable Speed Drive 


A standard make of motor, 
Reeves speed control mechanism 
and, where required, helical gear 
speed reducers, are combined in 
one single unit, the Reeves Moto- 
drive, described and illustrated in 
a 38-p. catalog containing 13 pages 
of rating and overhung load and 
thrust capacity tables. Reeves Pul- 
ley Co. For more information, check 
No. 3 on the postcard. 


Metal Cleaning 

Prepared primarily for use by 
production managers, paint techni- 
cal, service and sales engineers, 
process engineers and paint super- 
intendents or consultants, an 84-p. 
manual contains useful informa- 
tion on products and methods for 
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New publications that describe money saving 

equipment and services are available free and 

without obligation. Copies can be obtained by 
filling in the attached card and mailing it. 


metal conditioning and cleaning. 
Neilson Chemical Co. For more in- 
mation, check No. 4 on the post- 
card, 


Heat Treating Furnaces 

Heat treating furnaces for 
every need, including annealing, 
galvanizing, continuous bloom, bil- 
let and slab heating, salt descaling 
and open hearth furnaces, em- 
bodying the patented F.E.I. com- 
bustion system, are described in 
an illustrated bulletin. Furnace 
Engineers, Inc. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 5 on the post- 
card, 


Milling and Grinding 


Descriptions and illustrations of 
equipment for milling, die sinking, 
broaching, cutter and tool grinding, 
optical projection profile grinding, 
precision grinding, centerless lap- 
ping, flame hardening and cutting 
fluid are given in a new 47-p. cata- 
log. Cincinnati Milling and Grind- 
ing Machines, Inc. For more in- 
formation, check No. 6 on the post- 
card. 


Bearings and Bushings 


The 1950 edition of the 84-p. 
illustrated industrial bearing cata- 
log contains several new electric 


motor bearings in addition to the 
extensive listing of bronze bushings 
and bearings, bar bronze and bab- 
bitt. Johnson Bronze Co. For more 
information, check No. 7 on the 
postcard, 


Abrasive Belts 


Case history examples and tech- 
nical data on grinding and polishing 
with abrasive belts are provided in 
a new 36-p. booklet, which also cov- 
ers the new pre-finishing technique, 
and gives details on belts, contact 
wheels and equipment. Minnesota 
Mining and Mfg. Co. For more in- 
formation, check No. 8 on the post- 
card. 


Metalworking Machinery 


‘quipment for bending, forming, 
forging and _ rolling, such as 
presses, benders, shears and 
punches are described in an illus- 
trated 78-p. catalog. Williams, 
White & Co. For more information, 
check No. 9 on the postcard. 


Nonferrous Castings 


An 18-p. illustrated booklet de- 
scribes the Wellman facilities for 
making patterns and castings of 
magnesium-, aluminum-, and cop- 
per-base alloys as well as Ampco 
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Special KAYDON Roller Thrust Bearings, 9.437’’x 15.125” x 3.500”, with split races and split cage 


KAYDON Split BEARINGS 


Easy to put on or take off without dismantling machine 


EASY on... easy off! These special KAYDON Roller 
Thrust Bearings have split races and a split cage .. . 
so you don’t have to dismantle the machine to assem- 
ble them into position or to remove them from the 
shaft. There are many applications where this unique 
type of bearing is a big saver of time and money. 


The precision engineering and ingenuity which make 
these special bearings perform so successfully are major 
factors in KAYDON procedure to assure dependable qual- 
ity, rugged strength, and high precision in all KAYDON 
standard and special bearings . . . from 4” bore to the 
extremely large KAYDON Bearings, up to 10 feet outside 


diameter. @ In many fields of heavy-duty machinery, 
KAYDON Bearings help designers add important advan- 
tages. Steel mill equipment that operates under ter- 
rific loads and high temperatures, mammoth paper 
mill machinery, huge precision grinders, rugged road- 
building units, excavators, hoists, crushers, bending 
machines and other heavy-duty machines, are serving 
industry better because of KAYDON Bearings. 


* * * 


Expand your opportunities through use of these mod- 
ern bearings. Capacity now available for all types and 
sizes. Contact KAYDON, in confidence! 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller © Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial 
Ball Thrust ¢ Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust 


van KAY DON ENGINEERING CORP... MUSKEGON, MICH. 


ell lyfres of Ball and Roller Bearings 4" tore lo 120" culside diameler 
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a new hand lapping machine. Lap. 
ping plates are 24-in. diam and fur- 
nished plain for cylindrical work or 
grooved for flat work. Constructed 
of close-grained cast iron, they are 







PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued 












the prelubricated-for-life cartridge 
bearings and a new brake lining 
that eliminates the need of adjust- 
ments. Heart of the unit is the 
Crocker-Wheeler brake that can be 
mounted on dripproof, splashproof, 
or totally enclosed motors to make 
a brakemotor in ratings from 1 to 
60 hp. The brake uses bonded metal 
brake linings. Crocker-Wheeler 
Electric Mfg. Co. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 23 on the post- 
card on p. 35. 


DC Are Welders 


A new line of lightweight mobile 
engine-driven de arc welders in- 
cludes a_ general-purpose, heavy 
duty welder, driven by a 3l-hp Wis- 





consin VP-4 air-cooled engine with 
a magneto ignition. The welder 
weighs 1050 lb and its rated output 
is 200 amp at 40 v. The welder is 
also available with a four-cylinder, 
liquid cooled Hercules engine drive. 
Two other welders in the line are 
powered by a six-cylinder 63 hp 
Chrysler industrial engine, one rated 
at 300 amp at 40 v. A 400-amp model 
has a welding range of 80 to 500 
amp. Both models are equipped with 
belt-driven governors. There are 
four welders in the diesel-drive line, 
two in the 300 amp and two in the 


400 amp line. General Electric Co. 


For more information, check No. 24 
on the postcard on p. 35. 
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Electric Muffle Furnace 


A new electric muffle furnace is 
designed for laboratory use, provid- 
ing an operating range of 1700° 
to 2600°F using Globar heating ele- 
ments and it is equipped with a 
ceramic muffle. Manual control is 
provided by a tap-changing trans- 





former mounted in the furnace 
base. Standard equipment includes 
an ammeter as well as an indicating 
pyrometer with noble metal thermo- 
couple. Electrical rating is 3500 v. 
Furnaces are offered for 115 v, 60 
cycles or 230 v, 60 cycles, ac. Hevi 
Duty Electric Co. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 25 on the post- 
card on p. 35. 


Cast Iron Electrode 


Recommended for general weld- 
ing of cast iron, especially wher- 
ever free machinability and color 
match are required, a new cast 
iron electrode has a core that is 
more than 99 pct nickel and is 15 
in. long. The electrode is designed 
for ac or dec straight or reverse 
polarity and amperages ranging 
from 40 to 180 depending on diam- 
eter. Welds are ductile. All-State 
Welding Alloys Co., Inc. For more 
information, check No. 26 on the 
postcard on p. 35. 


Hand Lapping Machine 
Speed and capacity for rapid 

processing in small lot manufacture 

and tool room requirements feature 

















heat treated to prevent distortion 
from seasonal] changes and are pre- 
cision ground. Taft Peirce Mfg. Co. 
For more information, check No. 
27 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Dust Colleetor 


Recommended for use with 
2-wheel buffers and polishers, a dust 
collector exhausts air inside the 
building, no outside pipes are re- 
quired. The dust and grit laden air 
is thoroughly filtered through 
closely woven fabric and steel wool 
filter bags. Heavy particles are di- 





rected downward by baffle plate 
directly into a large tray. A foot 
lever shakes and cleans the bags 
into a removable tray. Hisey-Wolf 
Machine Co. For more information, 
check No. 28 on the postcard on 
p. 35. 


Retractible Tool Holder 


A retractible threading too 
holder for use on the cross-slide of 
Warner & Swasey turret lathes au- 
tomatically withdraws the tool from 
the work at any desired point, per- 
mitting cuts at full speed close up 
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take the place of mass in your product 
design to boost production per ton as 
much as 33%. This new efficiency in the 
use of steel is part of industry’s constant 
search for better materials. 


With N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel you are 
assured of high resistance to distortion, 
impact fatigue and corrosion. Yet you 
are also assured of excellent cold forma- 
bility and weldability. 





Thus you can redesign many steel prod- 
plate ucts with sections 25% thinner—to save 





a weight, save steel. And further savings in 
vn fabricating and finishing pay the way to 
tion, use of this better, more efficient material. 
ose Let us talk over with you the application 
of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE to your product. 
r We believe we can show you how to in- Tc ehAdannaeeene 
tool crease production per ton as much as 33%. 
le of 
$ au- 
from | 
me GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
e up 


N-A-X ALLOY DIVISION » ECORSE, DETROIT 29, MICHIGAN © UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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On the ASSEMBLY LINE 





AUTOMOTIVE NEWS AND OPINIONS 





Ford discloses its step-by-step procedure in handling labor 


negotiations ... GM and Ford are setting a record-breaking 


pace ... Hudson cuts prices . . . Willys has new "Jeep" 





Detroit—Labor relations is now 
big business. 

With Ford Motor Co., for ex- 
ample, collective bargaining is a 


year-around activity. Compiling 
labor and economic statistics and 
studying labor trends and labor 
legislation occupies the energies of 
a very large Ford staff, including 
several Ford departments. 

Last week, Mel B. Lindquist, 
general industrial relations man- 
ager of the Ford Motor Co., told 
the National Forum on Trucking 
Industrial Relations about the de- 
tailed preparations Ford made for 
its negotiations with the UAW- 
CIO last summer. The facts dis- 


closed by Lindquist clearly reveal 
the pace even a large company like 
Ford has to set to keep up with the 
bright-eyed statisticians and econ- 
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omists now employed by the auto 
union. Ford’s experience also em- 
phasizes the difficulties confront- 
ing smaller companies in their ef- 
forts to match economic wits with 
trained and experienced union 
bargaining teams. 


Cant Play by Ear 

“To play by ear at the bargain- 
ing tables is no longer possible,” 
Lindquist said. Business-like bar- 
gaining calls for a thorough grasp 
of the many and varied problems 
of labor relations, full understand- 
ing of Federal, State and Local 
legislation and administratve pro- 
cedures, a ready supply of perti- 
nent facts and figures and a logi- 
cal presentation of proposals, he 
argued. 

The bulk of the work at Ford is 
carried on by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Div. which coordinates the 
work of eight other departments 
in Industrial Relations. This de- 
partment at Ford gathers data on 
payrolls, wages, turnover, ab- 
senteeism, grievances, work stop- 
pages, employee age and seniority. 
As bargaining time nears, com- 
parative statistics for the automo- 
tive industry and the nation as a 
whole are added to the Ford data. 


Work Begins Early 

A running analysis of current 
bargaining trends is also kept. 
Months before bargaining begins 
at Ford, the “probable” demands 
of the union are broken down and 


costs of possible union proposals 
are estimated. A close check on 
legislation was especially helpful 
at a time when pension plans and 
other Social Security legislation 
was before Congress, Mr. Lind- 
quist said. 

Through employee opinion §sur- 
veys, Ford also attempts to learn 
what its workers are _ thinking. 
“Union leaders do not always ac- 
curately reflect the true wishes of 
the rank and file membership,” he 
said. 


Studies Union Statements 


Ford also studies union state- 
ments and tactics likely to be em- 
ployed in negotiations. 

Months before negotiations be- 
gan last June, a pre-negotiations 
committee was appointed at Ford 
to appraise the situation. This 
group was made up of all organi- 
zational elements of the company 
—finance, legal, economic analysis, 
sales, public relations, engineer- 
ing and manufacturing. 

Ford also called in a number of 
specialists, including authorities 
on retirement plans. Prior to the 
start of negotiations the company 
presented to the union a list of 
proposals it intended to bring into 
the negotiations. 

Members of the Ford negotiat- 
ing team carried into the bargain- 
ing sessions handbooks containing 
statistical information gathered 
prior to the meetings with the 
union. Another handbook was de- 
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voted to pensions — analyses of 
plans proposed and in existence, 
the possible effect of Social Se- 
curity as it is now and as it might 
be in the future. Another hand- 
book contained information on 
Ford contract negotiations and 
those of other companies. 

While Mr. Lindquist agreed that 
much of the material compiled was 
never used, he indicated that a 
great deal of time and patience 
was saved by being prepared in 
advance to refute any unreason- 
able statements made by union 
representatives. 


Keep Government Out 

In his speech Mr. Lindquist also 
made it clear that, in his opinion, 
collective bargaining can never be 
made to work if either the com- 
pany or the union relies on gov- 
ernment “fact finding” as a basis 
for settlement of labor disputes. 

“Only so long as we retain the 
right and freedom to work out our 
own solutions, with a minimum of 
intervention—and only so long as 
both labor and management want 
to use it with determination—will 
collective bargaining continue to 
be a useful device,” Lindquest as- 
serted. 

The Ford Motor Co., he said, is 
opposed to the setting of patterns 
for whole industries or segments 
of industries which, he declared, 
works a hardship on marginal pro- 
ducers and often only invites the 
unions to say, “We’ve got that 
much already. Now what else can 
we get.” 


Willys Builds New Vehicle 


Willys-Overland is building a 
new special type four-wheel ve- 
hicle to be used as an Overseas 
field personnel and cargo carrier. 
There are two models, one with 
104% in. wheelbase and the other 
with 118 in. wheelbase. Both will 
accommodate eight passengers 
and a driver or a three-quarter ton 
cargo load. The models are pro- 
vided with seats extending the full 
length along both sides. A re- 
movable canvas top covers the 
body with a removable fly to cover 
the open cab. 
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Car, Truck and Bus Assembly 
Reached New High During 1949 


An all-time record for new car, 
truck and bus assembly was made 
during 1949 according to official 
factory sales figures compiled by 
the Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation. Total 1949 production 
was 6,238,088 units. This produc- 
tion record exceeded the 1929 total 
by 16 pct and the 1948 total by 
18 pet. 

Nearly 6 million units of the 
1949 production total were sold in 
the domestic market. The export 
market dropped 36 pct under 1948. 
New passenger car production in- 
creased 31 pct over the 1948 total 
while truck production declined 
18 pet, according to the AMA. 


General Motors and Ford 
Seeking All-Out Production 


General Motors and Ford are 
pulling out all the stops to raise 
car production in the face of a 
threatened industry-wide shut- 
down because of the coal shortage. 

GM’s production during January 
was 275,852 passenger cars and 
trucks in U. S. and Canada. The 
January GM output exceeded every 
month during 1949 but August. 
The Chevrolet output was 149,851 
units. Among the GM divisions, 
Buick was second place with 38,- 
184 passenger cars assembled. 

Meanwhile, Ford was achieving 
a new postwar record in January. 
By the end of March, Ford expects 
to build more than 8,000 cars per 
day, assuming labor and materials 
are available. Last week, Ford 
announced that nearly 15,000 
hourly workers will go on a six- 
day week at the Rouge. 


Ford Aiming High 

Ford hopes to achieve during 
the first six months of 1950 the 
highest six months’ production in 
the company’s history. On Janu- 
ary 31, Ford assembled 7,220 
units, thereby establishing a post- 
war record. 

The Ford production increase 
for 1949 was 53 pct, the highest 
percentage gain registered by any 
maker of cars in the industry, ac- 
cording to a Ford spokesman. 








___Automotive News and Opinions (Continued) 


The 15,000 Rouge workers began 
extra day operations last Satur. 
day in seven Ford divisions. The 
company plans to continue its ex- 
tended workweek through May. 
Most Ford final assembly opera- 
tions are on a nine-hour day basis, 

Ford schedules call for five 
hours of overtime each week dur- 
ing February at 14 assembly 
plants. At Highland Park and 
Long Beach, Calif., Ford workers 
will put in ten extra hours each 
week during the month. 

Meanwhile, Chrysler remains on 
strike. Possibilities of an early 
settlement are poor. There is no 
indication at this time that either 
the company or the union are in- 
clined to recede from the position 
taken at the time the strike was 
called. 


Hudson Cars Priced Lower 


Excluding the new Hudson Pace- 
maker models, 1950 Hudson cars 
which went on sale this week are 
priced from $88 to $167 lower than 
the 1949 predecessor models. 

In announcing the price cuts, A. 
E. Barit, Hudson president, said: 
“These are not token price reduc- 
tions but represent substantial 
savings to the customers in the 
price of the new cars.” All Hud- 
son Super and Custom Commodore 
prices are affected. 


Unions Call Truce on Raiding 


A no-raiding pact has _ been 
made recently between the United 
Auto Workers-CIO and the Inter- 
national Association of Machin- 
ists, unaffiliated, according to Wal- 
ter Reuther and Al Hayes, union 
chiefs. 

All plants in the United States, 
except four where representation 
disputes are pending, will be cov- 
ered in the agreement. The four 
plants presently involved in rep- 
resentation disputes are Autolite 
at Lockland, Carter Carburetor 
Corp. of St. Louis, International 
Harvester at Melrose Park and 
Mueller Brass Co. of Port Huron. 
Also, International Harvester’s 
plant at Stockton will be subject 
to further discussion before in- 
clusion within the agreement. 
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WEST COAST PROGRESS 


Outlook for steel producers and 
fabricators brighter ... Steel 
foundries in slump . . . Salt Lake 
City beats smoke pollution. 


San Francisco—Acres and acres 
of gaunt steel skeletons reaching 
into the sky, each surrounded by 
piles of bent steel bars, would be 
a nightmare to most persons but 
to steel fabricators it is just a 
beautiful dream. 

There is some reason to believe 
that such a dream may come par- 
tially true during 1950 for western 
fabricators. Stimuli for this beau- 
tiful prospect is provided by plans 
already announced for government 
projects throughout the area; by 
plans on the drawing board of in- 
dustries contemplating expansions 
or new facilities; and the need 
for hospitals, schools, offices and 
hotels to accommodate the growing 
population. 

While private non-residential 
construction is of prime concern 
to steel producers and fabricators, 
residential housing on a large 
scale still affords an important 
market for steel products. In Los 
Angeles County last year, permits 
were issued for 67,212 units of 
privately financed residential con- 
struction and in the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland metropolitan area 
more than 20,000 units were start- 
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ed in 1949. Industrial expansions 
and new facilities in Los Angeles 
last year brought about invest- 
ments of $93 million and in north- 
ern California investments of 
more than $100 million. 


Market Analysts Optimistic 





According to those who know 
and this discounts sectional pride 
and rank optimism—there is every 
reason to believe that residential 
housing construction during 1950 
will continue at as high a level 
this year as last and that both 
private non-residential construc- 
tion and publicly financed con- 
struction will be at even higher 
levels. Perhaps some of the mar- 
ket analysts who made forecasts 
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of the production of bar shapes in 
the West for 1950 at a level 30 pet 
higher than last year and produe- 
tion of structurals at about 5 pet 
higher than 1949 gave some con- 
sideration to these optimistic 
factors. 

In California about 50,000 per- 
sons are employed in the construc- 
tion industry. Expressions made 
by authorities at Governor Ear| 
Warren’s conference on employ- 
ment at the end of last year opti- 
mistically indicated that high 
levels would probably be main- 
tained for the next several years. 
A gain of 84 pct in construction 
employment in California during 
the period from April, 1940, to 
April, 1949, was reported and in 
July of last year California with 
approximately 7 pct of the nation’s 
population had about 8 pct of the 
total United State’s construction 
employees. 


Federal Grants Aid Fabricators 


Steel fabricators in California 
are encouraged by Federal legisla- 
tion which has made available 
about $1 million to be used here 
in the planning of public works 
since this planning will make pos- 
sible early actual construction. Five 
million dollars is also going to be 
made available during the fiscal 
year ending June, 1950, under the 
hospital survey and construction 
act. Recent legislation providing 
for the issuance of $250 million 
for aid to distressed school dis- 
tricts and for construction of neW 
facilities may upset earlier esti 
mates that the state of California 
might spend less for public con- 
struction than during the year 
ending June, 1951. 

Although it is generally col 
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ceded that public works average 
about one-third of construction 
investments as a general rule, it 
is entirely reasonable to believe 
that heavy pressure exerted by 
rapidly expanding population will 
soon have its effect on private 
non-residential construction and 
that all in all 1950 should provide 
both steel producers and fabri- 
cators with a heavier tonnage vol- 
ume but probably a lower net per 
ton. At least this is the thinking 
of many steel construction men. 


Refrigerator Cars Ordered 
By Western Fruit Express 


Seattle—Despite rumors to the 
contrary, Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co. is still in the business of build- 
ing railway freight cars. 

A contract has just been signed 
by the company for 460 new steel- 
sheeted refrigerator cars for the 
Western Fruit Express. Cars will 
have a load capacity of 100,000 
lbs and are considered as 50-ton 
cars. Steel quantities to be used 
on this order have not yet been 
computed. Operations are sched- 
uled to begin April 1. This job may 
overlap orders on hand for re- 
building cars. 


WEST COAST PROGRESS REPORT 








Control Plan Lowers Salt 
Lake City Smoke Density 


Salt Lake City—The smoke con- 
trol program started by Salt Lake 
City ten years ago is still produc- 
ing results, according to tests 
made this winter by W. L. Butler, 
chief engineer of the power and 
heating division. 

Smoke density level has been 
running three pct below last year 
and is less than one-fifth as great 
as it was in 1940. 

Solids in the atmosphere have 
been reduced to 17.1 pct of the 
1940 level and light obstruction 
has dropped to 20 pct of the 1940 
figure. This reduction has been ac- 
complished during a period when 
consumption of all types of fuel 
has been steadily rising. 


Program Has Twe Main Phases 


The two main phases of the con- 
tro] program are enforced correc- 
tion of smoke producing apparatus 
in industrial plants and continu- 
ous policing of both industrial and 
residential heating plants. 

A campaign against residential 
offenders this winter, Mr. Butler 
reported, resulted in the issuance 
of less than 100 warning notices. 


DINNER GUESTS: Enjoying a pre-dinner conversation at last month's annual meet- 
ing of the San Francisco Bay Area Council are: seated, left, Walter Mathesius, presi- 
dent, Geneva Steel Co. and E. Gordon Fox, vice-president of Freyn Engineering 
Co.; standing, left to right, Alden G. Roach, president Columbia Steel Co.; William 
M. Hole, retiring chairman of the Council and executive vice-president American 
Trust Co., and Frank E. Marsh, executive vice-president and general manager of the 
Council. Following the dinner, Mr. Fox presented an analysis of Russian industry, 


economics and social problems. 
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Industrial plants are required 
by city ordinance to meet specified 
standards. Installation of hand. 
fired equipment in residences js 
prohibited unless the builder or 
owner signs an affidavit agreeing 
to burn only smokeless coal. 


Good Year Forecast Despite 
Production Drop in Foundries 


Los Angeles—Steel foundries 
are suffering their first real slump 
since the start of the war as they 
attempt to shift their business to 
compensate for the drop in cast- 
ings needed for oil tools. 

During 1949 the oil industry cut 
back on wildcat probing opera- 
tions and oil tool companies were 
among the first to feel the effect. 
The drop is being felt now by 
steel castings manufacturers in 
southern California. 

On an average, the drop is es- 
timated at about one-third with 
foundries reporting business at 
that level as compared with last 
January. 


Return te Post-War Markets 


Gray iron foundries returned to 
post-war markets earlier than did 
the steelmen. Last year at this 
time, the gray iron industry re- 
ported a drop here. 

Work for the 60 gray iron foun- 
dries in the area has leveled off, 
however, with most of them going 
at a steady pace, but below war- 
time and above pre-war levels. 

Despite the drop at this time in 
steel casting business, most of the 
industry leaders expect 1950 to be 
a good year, picking up to be bet- 
ter than 1949 when the market 
trailed off in late months. They do 
not expect to reach a peak set in 
1948, however. 


Kaiser-Frazer Assembly Plant 
To Be Completed in Late Spring 


Portland, Ore.— Contracts for 
construction of the Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. automobile assembly plant 
here have been let by the Union 
Pacific Railroad which is leasing 
the structure to the automobile 
builder. Cost is estimated at 
$350,000 and completion is ex- 
pected late next spring. 
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Metallurgy important factor in atomic energy program... 


Cost of building H-bomb open to speculation . . . FTC 


Commissioners able to devote more time to cases. 


Washington—Speculation about 
the so-called hydrogen bomb has 
been flooding the news wires out of 
Washington. Covering such points 
as cost, time required to build it, 
and destructive force, all of it has 
been just that—speculation. On 
these points, THE IRON AGE knows 
no more than anyone else, but it 
does know that none of this specu- 
lation has any authoritative base 
in fact. For example, a 33-page 
transcript of last week’s Atomic 
Energy Commission press confer- 
reveals that some of the 
Nation’s best reporters did their 
collective darndest to draw out 
Chairman Lilienthal and the other 
Commissioners on the subject of 
the H-bomb. What they got for 
their efforts could be written on 
the back of a postage stamp. 


ence 


Misconceptions Need Clearing 
While little can be said about 
details at this time, there are a 
few misconceptions which can be 
cleared up. These will not be denied 
by officials in the know. The first 
of these concerns the published re- 
ports that the H-bomb is a wholly 
destructive force with no possible 
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benefit to mankind resulting from 
its successful construction. While 
this may or may not be true if only 
the results of the explosion are con- 
sidered, most scientists or techni- 
cians will admit that there not only 
may, but will be collateral benefits 
resulting from the construction of 
the H-bomb. Nowhere is this more 
probable than in the field of metal- 
lurgy. AEC in its most recent re- 
port to Congress emphatically sated 
that metallurgy “has become a field 
of vital import in the atomic energy 
program.” There is no valid reason 
to anticipate that this statement 
will not also apply to the work re- 
quired to complete the hydrogen 
bomb. What these possible col- 
lateral benefits might be, no one 
can tell at this time. 

However, in its research in the 
field of reactor development, a col- 
lateral effect of the atomic bomb 
development, AEC has devoted in- 
tensive effort to perfecting metals 
and alloys that can perform ade- 
quately under the temperatures, 
pressures, and radiation to which 
they are exposed. AEC terms any 
suecess of reactor development at 
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nearly every point dependent on 
“improvements in available metals.” 

There is no good reason to be- 
lieve that this work in metallurgy 
will not be of considerable value to 
the development of the H-bomb. 
and that conversely, work on this 
new weapon will not add to the 
store of knowledge along these lines. 
Much the same can be said regard- 
ing AEC’s basic research program 
in metallurgy which includes the 
following lines of investigation: 
Strength of metals, diffusion in 
solid metals, thermo-dynamic re- 
search, corrosion, and affects of 
radiation. 


Cost Estimates Vary 

Another facet of the speculation 
about the H-bomb involves the cost 
in dollars. Varying reports have 
had this new weapon costing from 
as little as $10 million to as much 
as $4 billion. The fact is that no 
one will know what the cost will be 
until the bill is totaled after the job 
is completed. Requests for appro- 
priations for the work will not re 
veal the total amount for they will 
be well hidden and certainly will 
not be identified as to purpose. The 
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only thing that can be said on this 
phase of the subject that is likely 
to hold up is that the project will 
not require anything like the 125,- 
000 people employed at the peak of 
the construction effort on the first 
A-bomb, which cost $2 billion. 

There are some indications that 
cost might not be as great as is 
being imagined in some quarters. 
For example, AEC’s report to Con- 
gress emphasizes that considerable 
research effort has been directed 
toward beryllium, lithium, helium 
and the isotopic forms of hydrogen. 
All of these materials, but princi- 
pally tritium—the radioactive iso- 
tope of hydrogen, are basically im- 
portant to the successful completion 
of the H-bomb. Progress to date 
on this research will have a direct 
bearing on the ultimate cost of the 
super-bomb. 


FTC Is Dusting Out The 
Cobwebs Under New Acting Head 


Several years ago this column 
termed the FTC as “that moribund 
mausoleum at the apex of the Fed- 
eral Triangle.” It was a fitting de- 


THE BULL OF THE WOODS 


YES, I SAID IT’S NOT AS 
COLD IN TH’ SHOP AS SOME 
MEN ARE MAKIN’ ON.’ AND I 
SAID A LITTLE COUNTER- 
ACTION MIGHT HELP-- BUT 
I DIDN'T SAY TO GO 
AROUND NAKED, FANNIN’ 
ete WITH 






scription. But today the crypts are 
being dusted out, and the cobwebs 
of fuzzy economic thinking are not 
growing quite as fast. Under the 
leadership of Acting Chairman 
Lowell Mason, whose picturesque 
speech was one of the few bright 
spots around FTC during the dark 
days, the Commission may once 
again occupy the position originally 
envisaged for it by Woodrow Wil- 
son. Commissioner Mason attrib- 
utes most of his success with new 
innovations to the new blood at 
the top level, Commissioners James 
Mead and John Carson. 

In times past, the Commissioners 
passed on every minor detail, even 
such things as granting of leave to 
employees. All of these housekeep- 
ing duties have now been delegated 
to the secretary of the Commis- 
sion. With their new-found extra 
time, the Commissioners are able 
to devote more attention to the 
cases brought before the Commis- 
sion. Previously, cases brought be- 
fore the Commission were presided 
over by the Chairman with other 
members rarely in attendance, and 
if they were, they knew nothing 


By J. R. Williams 


WELL, IF HE WAS 

ONLY FAKIN’ WARMTH, 
HE’S REALLY WARM 
NOW--BUT I'LL BET 
TH’ FATHEAD WILL 
BUNDLE UP NOW, 
WHEN HE SHOUL 

TAKE MORE 
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about the case at hand. This was 
clearly indicated by the lack of 
questioning from the Commis. 
sioners. 

Now there is a different presid- 
ing Commissioner at the various 
oral arguments, and he is fully in- 
formed of the facts of the case 
being heard, as are the other Com. 
missioners. In the group of cases 
now being re-heard by the Com- 
mission, there is to be found a live- 
ly and responsive interest in the 
various arguments from both sides 


Commissioners Write Decisions 
Another innovation involves the 
adjournment to a conference room 
at the close of oral argument where 
the Commissioners try to reach an 
immediate decision. Staff members 
are excluded from these meetings. 
A Commissioner now writes the de- 
cision rather than a staff member, 
whose interest in the case might be 
something less than impartial. 

Clear lines of authority by which 
staff work can be brought to the 
attention of the Commission have 
also been established. In the past, 
staff members drifted around the 
various Commisioners’ offices until 
they got enough votes to put over 
their point. Mr. Mason says that 
such “logrolling and office politics” 
are a thing of the past. This should 
do much to end the rather sorry 
spectacle of public bickering be- 
tween various staff members which 
is nowhere more clearly indicated 
than in the controversy raging in 
the Commission on the steel indus- 
try’s proposal to end FTC’s price 
fixing charges. 

Mr. Mason also implies that there 
will be no more long drawn out 
cases and trial records such as that 
resulting from the now famous 
Cement case. This could indicate 
that the Commission will approve 
some sort of negotiated settlement 
in the steel case, even if it is not 
exactly along the lines of the steel 
industry’s current proposal. 

All this is a hopeful sign for the 
future, but no one knows better 
than Commissioner Mason that ex- 
treme vigilance will be necessary if 
the Commission staff is not to lapse 
back into its old horse-and-buggy 
method of doing business. 
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ics” _ ipsam cparabee work on hot machining 
ould has been continued beyond that originally 
ory perenne Se. Coane Microhardness surveys, microstructure exami- 
be- amount of new data. The work of the past six , 

0 months on Hot Spot machining by Sam Tour , ; : 
o & Co., dealt with both mechanical and metal- nations, surface analyses and Faxtilm replicas 

: lurgical factors. The metallurgical investiga- 4 : ne 
st tions dealt with metallographic and micro-hard- show that localized heating for machining has ‘ 
rice > aa de ane . en on te no detrimental effects on the hardness, surface 
here compe oe eerente aaa otreie. Mechanical condition and microstructure of finished parts. 
ont investigations consisted of additional cutting 

that tests, experiments with high frequency eagioag Studies were made on bars machined at room 
a sources, induction coil design and the effects of ; 
cate ee... : | temperatures, 600° to 700°, 1000°_and 1450°F. 
as The metallurgical studies were conclusive. As = 
nae part of the work authorized by the Navy Dept., 
ia Bureau of Ships, contract, a metallurgical study 
anal was made of four bars of heat treated Grade V 


steel. The bars, 3 in. diam x 20 in. long, were 
» the supplied by the New York Navy Yard, and were 
reported as having come from the same billet. 


= The chemical analysis of the billet was reported ee | 
eit as: C, 0.41; Mn, 0.81; P, 0.015; S, 0.028; Si, 0.25; sits York. 7 

ape Cr, 0.20; Ni, 3.39; and Mo, 0.06 pct. 

gay The four bars were identified throughout the | 


tests by numbers 8, 28, 38, and 19, respectively, 
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Hot Spot Machining 


Continued 


as shown in Table I. The object of the investiga- 
tions was to establish the effect of the heat ap- 
plied in Hot Spot machining on the hardness, 
surface condition and microstructure of finish 
machined parts. 


TABLE | 
MACHINING CONDITIONS 

Bar No. —> 8 28 38 19 
Machining Temperature, °F Room 600 to 700 1000 1450 
Spindle Speed, Rpm 276 276 136 136 
Feed, in. per Rev 0.006 0.006 0.024 0.024 
Depth of Cut, In. 0.200 0.200 0.250 0.250 
Cutting Speed, Sfpm 216 216 106.5 106.5 
Power Input, Hp.... ; 5.7 5.1 6.45 4.3 


Metal Removal Rate, Cu In. per 
Min. per Hp...... 0.54 0.61 1.19 1.78 


In the examinations of the bars, heated for 
machining by an induction coil powered from a 
30-kw Tocco high frequency generator, a definite 
procedure was established that consisted of seven 
basic steps: 

(1) Before machining, a hardness survey was 
made across a diameter of a '% in. thick disk cut 
from the bar. 


Right angle to 
too! marks 





Bar No.38 _ 
(1000°F) | 














Bar No. 28 | 
6 (600- 700°F) 


Bar No.8 


aod J 
eo (Room temperature) 











Distance from surface to hardness impression, mm 


hee FIG. 1—Microhardness readings just below the 
ee machined surfaces of four test bars. An Eber- 
bach Microhardness Tester was used with an 
18.3 gr load on the indentor, with reading 
parallel to the tool marks. 


(2) Before machining, a metallographic spec 
imen was cut from this disk to determine th« 
microstructure of the bar. 

(3) After machining, a ‘2 in. thick disk was 
cut from the bar and a hardness survey was 
made across a diameter. 

(4) After machining, metallographic speci- 
mens were cut from the center and the edge of 
the second disk. These specimens were nickel 
plated where necessary, mounted, polished and 
examined microscopically. Appropriate micro- 
photographs were made. 

(5) Faxfilm replicas were made of the machin- 
ed surfaces of the bars. Hot Spot machining 
had left a thin but adherent blue oxide film that 
was removed prior to making the Faxfilm rep- 
licas by treatment with 10 pct sulfuric acid solu- 
tion to which an inhibitor had been added. 

(6) A microhardness survey was made in an 
area of the bar directly under the machined 
surface. The purpose of this survey was to 
determine hardness changes at the skin of the 
bar as a result of Hot Machining. 

(7) A Brush Surface Analysis was made of 
the surface of the machined bars. The surface 
analysis was made in the direction of the tool 
marks. 


Hot Machining Chronology 


The major developments in hot 
machining, tracing back to when 
actual hot machining experiments 
were started, were described only in 
THE IRON AGE. These developments 
were described in the following ar- 
ticles: 

“Hot Milling—Milling High Strength 
Alloys at Elevated Temperatures,” by 
A. O. Schmidt, Kearney & Trecker 
Corp., Milwaukee. THE IRON AGE. 
Apr. 28, 1949, p. 66. 

“Hot Spot Machining—At Work 
Temperatures of 500°, 1000°, and 
1500°F,” by Sam Tour and L. S. Flet- 
cher, Sam Tour & Co., New York, THE 
IRON AGE, July 21, 1949, p. 78. 


Progress reports on hot machining, 
in the nature of interim development 
information, were presented at the 
meeting of the American Society of 
Tool Engineers in Montreal, on Oct, 
29, 1949. These reports consisted of 
two papers: 

“Hot Milling Possibilities,” by A. O. 
Schmidt and J. R. Roubik, Kearney & 
Trecker Corp., Milwaukee. 


“Hot Spot Machining,” by Sam Tour, 
Sam Tour & Co., New York. 


Summaries of these papers were 
published in THE IRON AGE, Nov. 10, 
1949, p. 94. 

Other work of a collateral nature 
was shown in the bibliographies of 
the articles listed above. 
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Results of the hardness surveys across disks 
from the bars before and after machining 
are shown in Table II. The effect of Hot Spot 
machining is apparent from the data in this 
table, and are generally confined to very shallow 
depths below the machined surfaces. As tem- 
perature for machining is increased, it appears 
that the hardening caused by machining is less 
apparent. The average hardness for the bar 
machined at room temperature, bar 8, before 
and after machining, varies 0.8 Rockwell C hard- 
ness numbers. This amount is increased to a 
difference of 0.9 Rockwell C hardness numbers 
on bar 28. 

On bars 38 and 19, machined at 1000° and 
1450°F, respectively, the difference in hardness 
between machined and unmachined bars, on the 
average, amounted to only 0.1 Rockwell C hard- 
ness number. 

To determine the effect of Hot Spot machining 
on the metal hardness directly below the machin- 
ed surfaces, microhardness surveys were made. 
An Eberbach Microhardness Tester was used 
with an 18.3 gr load on the indentor on all bar 
tests. In addition, an examination was made 
on the specimen from bar 19 using a 140.6 gr 
load on the indentor, resulting in larger impres- 
sions. 


TABLE I! 


Tests Made Across Disks Cut from Bars 
Before and After Machining, Rockwell C Scale 


© ° 
1450" 
a 1000" 


Bar No. 8 Bar No. 28 Bar No. 38 Bar No. 19 
Before After | Before After Before After | Before After 
25 24 21 : 25 
24 21 23.5 21 23.5 20.5 25 22.5 
23 | 21.8 | 2 22.5 23.5 22.5 | 23.5 25 
22.5 | 23 | 21 21 22 21 23 26 
24 22.5 | 20.5 23 22.5 21.5 23 24 
23 |} 21.6 | 21 21 22.5 23.5 22 21 
18° 21.5° | 19° 19.6° | 21° | 2° 21° 21.5° 
24.5 | 23.5 | 20.5 21 20 | 18 20.5 21.5 
23.5 | 2 | 22 21 2 «| «2 23.6 | 21.5 
23.5 22.5 23 | 22 23 25 21 
23 23.5 24.5 23 23 24 23 21.5 
24 23.5 25 21 23.5 20 25 24.6 
25 eT 20 dé 25.5 


Avge. 23.3 a8 22.4 | 2.5 | 22.1 | 22.2 23.1 | 23.0 


. Center of Disk. 


Specimens were mounted so that the surfaces 
on which impressions were made were approxi- 
mately parallel to the tool marks on the machined 
surfaces. In addition, the specimen from bar 
19 was remounted so that hardness impressions 
could be made on a surface at right angles to the 
tool marks on the machined surface, along a 
longitudinal section. The 18.3 gr load was used 
on the indentor. The results of these surveys 
are shown in Table III and graphically in Fig. 1. 
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TABLE III 


Eberback Microhardness Readings Below Machined Surfaces 


Distance Below Vickers 
Impression No. Surface, Mm Hardness No. 
Bar No. 8, 18.3 gr indentor load (Bar Machined at Room Temperature) 
1 (diatorted) 0.0114 328 
Oo 2 0.066 395 
3 0.117 300 
4 0.169 292 
5 0.216 284 
6 0.269 300 
7 0.316 300 
8 0.367 292 
33° 9 0.410 308 
10 0.465 292 
11 0.515 300 
12 1.515 300 
Distance Below Vickers 
Impression No. Surface, Mm Hardness No. 
Bar 28, 18.3 gr indentor load (Bar Machined at 600° to 700°F) 
1 0.0114 382 
2 .. 0.029 348 
3 . 0.037 382 
4 . 0.051 276 
5 0.060 284 
oO 6 0.063 318 
7 0.076 300 
8 0.096 261 
4 0.139 358 
. 10 0.188 308 
600 11 0.234 370 
to 12 0.288 318 
700° 13 0.333 308 
14 0.385 318 
15 . 0.439 318 
16 0.485 292 
17.. 0.535 328 
18 0.583 300 
19 1.583 328 
20 . 2.583 300 
Distance Below Vickers 
ession No. Surface, Mm Hardness No. 
Bar No. 38, 18. 3 gr o indener load (Bar Machined at 1000°F) 
ae ers 370 
ea .... 0.041 370 
3 0.067 348 
Oo 4 0.094 269 
5 0.119 276 
6 0.145 318 
7 = = 
00° 8.. 0.231 
_— 9... 0.273 269 
10 0.318 292 
11 0.358 300 
12 0.402 292 
13 0.446 276 
14 0.486 269 
15 1.3 approx. 308 
Wess cavcnaecanns 2.1 approx. 318 
Distance Below Vickers 
ession No. Surface, Mm Hardness No. 
Bar No. 19, 18. 3 gr payee nd load (Bar Machined at 1450°F) 
a 0.016 308 
2 0.063 276 
3 0.107 292 
4 0.136 300 
5 0.148 269 
6 0.190 269 
7 ate 1.190 328 
Gir cccscuavioteaie 2.190 254 
Distance Below Vickers 
Impression No. Surface, Mm Hardness No. 
Bar No. 19, 140.6 gr indentor load, large impression (Bar Machined at 1450°F) 
1 (distorted)... ... 0.018 254 
a 0.118 380 
° 0.118 
450° 4 0.168 278 
§.. 0.218 284 
8 0.318 275 
ws 0.368 286 
aon 0.418 293 
See . 1.418 281 
Wa caeesue . 2.418 298 
Distance Below Vickers 
ession No. Surface, Mm Hardness No. 
Bar No. 19, 18. 3 or op lode load, longitudinal section (Bar Machined at 1450°F ) 
be . 0.029 318 
2 0.0&7 300 
aes sraadecs ... 0,104 269 
4 0.148 300 
5 «e+ 0.197 254 
6 . 0.241 292 
7 a ... 0.288 308 
ae 0 324 269 
6. ee 0 392 276 
Weeds sth coeeees 0 427 284 
11 9.472 276 
12 1.472 308 
13 2.472 292 


* Impression in region of changed structure. 



























































Hot Spot Machining 
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From a study of table III and fig.1, it can be 
seen that:in all four bars, some hardening oc- 
curred directly beneath the machined surfaces. 
The depth of this hardening is no more than 
about 0.56 mm, except as noted in bar 19. A 
hardness of 328 Vhn at a depth of 1.190 mm 
was noted, apparently the result of an experi- 
mental error or a hard spot, since the readings 
taken above and below this check point compare 
well with each other and are both softer~ than 


328 Vhn. FIG. 2—Bar 8 machined at room temperature, 
In the data shown in Table IV, it is shown shows tearing but no surface distortion of the 





that the maximum hardness is found in the nicrostructure. Work hardening of the surface 
: ee was caused by the inability of the metal to 
case of bar 8, which was machined at room tem- plastically deform under machining stresess. 


perature, although from Table II it can be seen (500X). 
that all four bars have similar hardnesses as 
determined across the face of the disk taken 





ee ee ae 
HARDNESS DATA 


Maximum and Average Hardness Data on 
Machined Bars, Vickers Hardness Numbers 
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A B c 
Bar No. and | Maximum Hardness Average of | Difference 
| Machining | and Depth at Which | Hardnesses Taken Between 


Temperature Reading was Obtained| Beyond 1 Mm Depth | AandB 

















































. 395 300 
Room Temp. | (0.066 mm) (1.515 mm) 
28 382 314 68 
600° to 700°F | (0.037 mm) | (1.583 and 2.583 mm) | ’ 
fre fa oe FIG. 3—Bar 28, machined at 600° to 700°R 
aE ee. | ee 2 shows plastic deformation. ,(500X). ; 
ee | 308 291 17 
1450°F (0.016 mm) (1.190 and 2.190 mm) 
ee 350 290 60 ° . s § 
(0.118 mm) (1.418 and 2.418 mm) from the machined bir. Furthermore, from 
eee ‘ 38 al 00 18 Table IV, it is evident that the difference between 
(v. mm) a. an e mm) . 
a J ete te ae the maximunr hardness at the surface and the 
+ 18.3 gr load, parallel to tool marks. hardness reading taken at a depth where the 
**140.6 gr load, parallel to tool marks. os ort . ai 2 . . ee 
***_ 18.3 gr load, right angles to tool marks. original condition is not modified by machining 











Further Hot Machining Tests 


New cutting tests have confirmed previous findings that heating materially aids in 
cutting steel. As-rolled Inconel X was one of the new materials tested, and additional 
cutting tests on S-816, a high temperature-service alloy, gave metal removal rates up 
to 9 cu. in. per min. In the letter case, cratering of the tool was encountered quickly. 

No work has been done to determine optimum tool materials, since the first tool failure 

encountered was in machining S-816. at the rates indicated. A limited number of experi- 
ments were made with different tool designs, varying rakes and clearance angles. Appar- 
ently tool form has an effect of lesser magnitude than originally anticipated. 

Previous work reported was based on heating with an Ecco spark gap, high frequency 
converter. A 30-kw Tocco motor generator was subsequently tried. To reduce line losses, 
a substation was mounted on the lathe. A new type single turn coil encased in U-shaped, 
transformer-steel laminations was developed. 

From a practical standpoint, commercial high frequency generators of any frequency 
can be successfully used in hot machining. Indications are that there is still much improve- 
ment possible in coil design. Split coils, partial coils, combination coils, flux concentrators 
and coil size should be studied to obtain best results. 
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FIG. 4—Bar 38, machined at 1000°F shows 
greater plastic deformation than bar 28, and 
evidence of grain recrystallization at the skin. 


(500X). 


FIG. 5—Bar 19, machined at 1450°F, shows the 
greatest amount of plastic deformation and in- 
creased grain recrystallization at the skin. In- 
creased ductility permitted plastic deformation 
in the work machined at higher temperature 
and reduced the amount of work hardening. 


(500X). 


(more than 1 mm), is again at maximum for 
room temperature machining. 

The depth of work hardening after machining 
is of the order of not more than 1 mm, and is 
more generally confined to a depth of several 
tenths of a millimeter. The higher hardness of 
metal directly below the machined surface, as 
compared to the core metal, is at a maximum 
for room temperature machining and decreases 
as the machining temperature increases. 

Discrepancies in these conclusions were noted 
in the case of bar 19, using an indentor load of 
140.6 gr, which may have been the result of an 
error in calibrating the spring of the Eberbach 
Microhardness Tester. 


Creer 
Pee et 
PEER CRT Eee 
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FIG. 6— Brush Surface Analyzer examination 
showed the following values: Bar 8, 18.4 rms; 
bar 28, 20.7 rms; bar 38, 16.1 rms; bar 19, 13.3 


microinches rms. 


A second determination made with an 18.3 
gr load on the indentor on a face at right angles 
to the tool marks gave a good check of results 


ir B Cc D 


FIG. 7—Faxfilm replicas for four test bars show that surfaces after high temperature machining are 
at least as good as those after normal machining. A shows bar 8, B shows bar 28, C shows bar 38 
and D shows bar 19. Bars 38 and 19 show evidence of heavier feeds than those used in bars 8 and 28. 
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Hot Spot Machining 


Continued 


on readings made parallel to the tool marks using 
the same 18.3 gr load. 

The microstructure of machined bars near 
the surface shows increasing plastic deformation 
and grain recrystallization with increasing tem- 
perature of machining. The depth of deforma- 
tion is about 0.1 mm. These microstructures 
after machining are in general agreement with 
the hardness findings. 

Fig. 2, showing bar 8 after machining, shows 
no surface distortion of the microstructure. The 
inability of the metal to deform plastically at 
room temperature under machining stresses 
involved would result in a maximum of work 
hardening of the surface. As indicated in fig. 
1 and Table III, however, hardening drops off 
rapidly toward the core. 

Figs. 3, 4, and 5, showing bar 28 machined at 
600° to 700°F, bar 38 machined at 1000°F, and 
bar 19 machined at 1450°F, respectively, show 
increasing amounts of plastic deformation at the 
surface. In the case of bars 38 and 19, grain 
recrystallization occurred at the skin. The in- 
creased ductility at the higher machining tem- 
peratures permitted more plastic deformation 
and less work hardening. 

Surface condition of machined bars was com- 
pared by the results of the Brush Surface An- 
alysis: Bar 8, 18.4 rms; bar 28, 20.7 rms; bar 
38, 16.1 rms; and bar 19, 13.3 rms. These results 






are shown graphically in Fig. 6. Faxfilm replicas, 
Fig. 7, show the higher feed rates used in machin- 
ing bars 19 and 38, 0.024 in. per rev, as compared 
to those used in machining bars 8 and 28, 0.006 
in. per rev. 

From a consideration of the surface analysis 
results and the appearance of the Faxfilm, the 
surface conditions resulting from high temper- 
ature machining are better than those obtained 
from room temperature machining. Except for 
the out-of-line value for the rms of bar 28, it 
would appear that the surface condition improves. 
with increased temperature of machining. Fur- 
thermore, the chatter marks noted in the case 
of bar 28 would suggest unfavorable machining 
conditions that might account for the poorer 
surface condition of that bar. In connection with 
surface condition, it is interesting to note the 
ragged appearance of the surface profile of bar 
8, machined at room temperature, as shown in 
Figs. 2 and 7a. 

Residual stress examinations were far from 
conclusive. The findings were erratic, confusing 
and impossible of explanation. It was apparent 
that some outside influence had been encountered, 
but it has not yet been determined whether the 
testing technique introduced variables or the 
machined finish applied to the bars at the mate- 
rial source left them with a considerable amount 
of surface stress. It is known that the Navy 
Yard, which supplied the bars, took both a heavy 
roughing and a light finishing cut on each bar. 
Considerably more work must be done on the 
study of residual stresses before any conclusions 
can be reached. 





NEW 


“Qutline for Pension Planning.” A group of 12 
articles that offer a practical guide to the prob- 
lems involved in establishing a company pen- 
sion plan. The articles describe steps to be 
taken in preliminary procedure, types of 
higher social security demands, various de- 
mands to make in bargaining, and the effects 
of pension fund accumulations on the invest- 
ment market. Journal of Commerce, 63 Park 
Row, New York 15. 15¢. 16 p. 


* * “ 


“The Science of Wrinkle Finishing,” by W. A. 
Waldie. Book tells what the formulator must 
do to produce a soft, suede-like finish, or a high 
metallic gloss. Preparation of surface, spray- 
ing, drying and baking are fully described, and 
application to flexible materials such as paper, 
fabrics and wood are dealt with. Technical 
data on polymerization and on drying oils are 
given special attention. Research Press, Inc., 

137 N. Perry S+., Dayton. $5.00. 200 p. 


76 


BOOKS 


“Repertorio delle Industrie Siderurgiche Itali- 
ane” (Repertory of Italian Iron and Steel In- 
dustries). Book gives an extensive review of 
Italian firms engaged in primary and second- 
ary production of iron and steel. Descriptions, 
dimensions and quality of products manufac- 
tured by these concerns are given, and the 
volume contains conversion tables of measures, 
along with an iron and steel dictionary in five 
languages. Associazione Industrie Siderurgiche 
Italiane (Italian Iron and Steel Federation), 
Piazza Rugabella N. 13, Milano, Italia. $5.50. 


* * ® 


“Economics of the Mineral Industry,” contains 
all the papers presented at the general confer- 
ence on that subject. Included are discussions 
of mineral-resource appraisal by the U. S. 
Geological Survey, oil and human welfare, and 
gold as our most strategic mineral. Dept. of 
Publications, Colorado School of Mines, Golden, 
Colo. 50¢. 47 p. 
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By THOMAS E. LLOYD 
Machinery Editor, The Iron Age 


FIG. I—Two dies for rolling threads in TWINfast 
wood screws are shown being milled simultaneously. 





Lower Cost Milling Of 
Thread Rolling Dies 


Unique milling machine setup automatically 


makes accurate dies for rolling wood screws 


HEN the Blake & Johnson Co., Water- 

W\ ville, Conn., was developing the TWIN- 

fast* wood screw under patents of the 
New Process Screw Corp., one of the major 
problems was the production of accurate thread 
rolling dies at reasonable costs. Such dies must 
be extremely accurate and have a fine finish 
on the sides of the threads, and the manufac- 
ture of satisfactory dies always had been a 
long and tedious process. 

After a thorough investigation, Cincinnati 
Milling & Grinding Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
developed a die milling machine with the nec- 
essary special attachments to produce auto- 
matically a satisfactory humped die. Dies up 


* Registered, U. S. Patent Office 


to 8 in. long x 4 in. projected width can be 
milled, and in milling small dies, as many as 
four can be machined simultaneously. 

The TWINfast screw provides twin threads 


FIG. 2—A template that imparts the thread 
form to the dies is located immediately behind 
the workholding fixture. In the foreground is a 
master feed cam that serves to cut down idle 
or noncutting time in the machining cycle. 


which spiral the root from opposite sides, re- 
sulting in a thread pitch approximately twice 
as great as that of ordinary screws. This per- 
mits, with a single turn of the screw driver, 
reducing the driving time and reducing the 
friction and wear of threads cut by the screw. 
The screw is cylindrical, not tapered from 
head to toe, and has a single, centered point 
formed by the meeting of the twin threads at 
the axial center of the screw. 

In fig. 1, dies shown are 3 in. long and two 
are being milled simultaneously. The fixture 
is stationary in this setup, but it is planned 
that in the future the fixtures will be supplied 
with a gib arrangement under each workpiece 
to compensate for cutter sharpening. 

Heretofore, it has been a part of the oper- 
ator’s duties to manually index forward the 
saddle or the work holding fixture a predeter- 





Thread Rolling Dies 





Continued 


mined amount from one thread to the next. 
This had to be accurate so as to obtain the 
correct pitch in the dies. Also, it usually has 
been necessary to shift the master template at 
the completion of the milling of each thread 
because in milling the die blanks they are set 
on an angle to the longitudinal movement of 
the table. Consequently, the thread starts at 
a different place each time. This shift has been 
done by means of gage blocks. 

On the new machines, there is an automatic 
pickfeed arrangement similar to that used on 
Cincinnati grinders, whereby the fixture is 
shuttled forward a predetermined amount from 
one thread to the next. The amount of shuttle 
is infinitely variable from 0 to % in., and the 
accuracy of this index is 0.0005 in. This ac- 
curacy can be increased to 0.0003 in. by using 
three pickfeed pawls rather than two, as sup- 
plied on this machine. 

The master template is located immediately 
behind the workholding fixture; shown in fig. 2. 
The form on the top surface of the template 
conforms to the root surface of the threads to 
be produced in the dies. The master is set on 
the same angle as the work, and as the work 
is indexed from thread to thread, the master 
follows the same path of index. 









The master template conforming to the root 
depth of the threads, over which the roller 
rides, has a vertical adjustment of about % in. 
Future machines will be built to eliminate this 
1% in. adjustment, and carry the adjustment 
of about 1 in. on the roller itself. 

In the foreground of fig. 2, on the left of 
the machine table is a master feed cam arrange- 
ment that serves to cut down the idle feed time. 
Three such cams are supplied with the ma- 
chine, one being 8 in. long, one 5 in. long and one 
8 in. long. All are adjustable for width. 


Overtravel Cam Control 


These cams permit only a minimum of ap- 
proach and a minimum of overtravel of the 
cutter relative to the thread. Because the 
threads are milled on an angle to the die block, 
one thread may be only 4 in. long and for this 
thread the table will feed about % in. On a 
3-in. die, a thread may be up to 3% in. long, 
and the table will automatically feed approxi- 
mately 31% in. for this thread. In other words, 
the table will feed no further than necessary 
for milling any specific thread. 

The machine on which this special equipment 
has been placed is basically a Cincinnati 0/8 
automatic rise and fall miller with special de- 
tails. The first of these is a special, very heavy 
overarm, as can be seen in fig. 3. The cabinet 
base is larger than standard, the bearing guides 
on the spindle carrier are increased in length 
by 6 in., and the arbor and the cam roller at- 
tachment are of special design. 

The machining cycle is started by the table 
start button on the right front of the machine. 
This starts the table on rapid advance, the 
spindle carrier feeds down until the roller con- 
tacts the master cam when the table begins to 
feed. At the completion of the first thread, a 
limit switch is contacted that operates a sole- 
noid, which in turn kicks over the cam cycle 
assembly of the machine. The spindle carrier 
then rapid traverses back to its starting posi- 
tion, and the table rapid traverses back an 
amount determined by the master feed cam. 

As the table is rapid traversing back, the 
fixture automatically indexes forward from the 
first thread to the position for milling the sec- 
ond thread. When the table has rapid traversed 
back to its correct position as determined by 
the master feed cam, the carrier will lower and 
the machine will again begin in feed milling 
the second thread. The cycle will be repetitive 
until the last thread has been cut, at which 
time the machine automatically stops. The 
operator can then return the work holding fixture 
back to its starting position by means of a 
large hand wheel at the front of the machine. 
The backlash is taken out of the screw and the 
workpieces removed from the fixture, and un- 
milled ones put in the places. 
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Courtesy Mexico Refractories 


Better Mold Liners 


for Dry Pressing Brick 


Chicago 





HE rapid wear of the mold liners in the 
B gota pressing of refractory brick is 

one of the more severe abrasion problems 
encountered by modern industry. In one plant 
only 15,000 to 30,000 silica brick can be pro- 
duced before it is necessary to recondition the 
highly-abrasion-resistant alloy steel liners. In 
addition to the initial cost of the liners, mainte- 
nance and lost production time involve con- 
siderable expense. 

Recognizing the severity of the problem, 
Chisholm, Boyd & White Company of Chicago, 
manufacturers of the “Boyd Press” on which 
most of the dry-press refractory brick in the 
country are made, initiated a project at Armour 
Research Foundation to determine the best and 
most economical mold liner materials. 

About 75 different selected materials and 
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Results of extensive field and laboratory tests of steels for mold 
liner use. Cast v. rolled comparisons included. High C, High 
Cr and a modified High Speed Steel are the best materials. 


By ROY D. HAWORTH 


Armour Research Foundation 


heat treatments were investigated. These in- 
cluded recently developed high speed steels, 
high-carbon high-chromium steels, cast alloys, 
white irons, tungsten carbide and sintered alu- 
minum oxide. Only the most promising mate- 
rials, on the basis of laboratory tests, were sub- 
jected to the more time-consuming field tests. 
Laboratory tests were made on an abrasion 
testing machine consisting essentially of a 
rotating rubber wheel which carries loose abra- 
sive against a stationary test specimen. The 
specimen size was 3 x 1 x % in. A schematic 
diagram of the machine’s method of operation 
is shown in Fig. 1 and a high-speed photo- 
graph of the machine in action with an abrasive 
slurry may be seen in Fig. 2. Accumulation 
of data showed that sufficient correlation ex- 
ists between the laboratory and the field tests. 
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Better Mold Liners 


Continued 


Field tests were conducted in a modern re- 
fractory plant in a Boyd “Model X” four-mold 
press used for the commercial production of 
straight 9-in. silica brick. The tests were con- 
fined to the side liners, which in this opera- 
tion measured 814% x 10% x %& in. 

In the field tests of the mold liners, wear was 
expressed in terms of weight loss in grams per 
1000 bricks produced. Because the operating 
conditions in each mold were essentially identi- 
cal, as many as four different materials can be 
evaluated in duplicate by making the two side 
liners in each mold of the same material. Each 
test was continued until the poorest wearing 
material required replacement. All of the liners 
were then removed and the weight losses deter- 
mined. A mechanical counter recorded the num- 
ber of strokes made during the tests. All tests 
were made under close technical supervision on 
the same press and under identical operating 
conditions. 

A pair of rolled high-carbon high-chromium 
steel liners was included in each test as a con- 
trol standard. The control liners were placed in 
different mold positions during the tests in 
order to check the uniformity of wear from one 
position to another. 

The weight losses of ten control liners were 
found to range from 2.0 to 3.0 g per 1000 bricks 
with an average of 2.5 g. The low and high 
values were not confined to specific mold posi- 
tions. The control liners were taken from stock 
and may have been made from two or more steel 
heats. 





FIG. |—Schematic diagram of laboratory abra- 
sion testing machine used in the investigation. 
i—rubber wheel, 2—specimen, 3—loose abra- 
sive. 


The laboratory and field tests, with the excep- 
tion of tungsten carbide liners which are still 
being tested, showed no material better than 
a selected, rolled, high-carbon high-chromium 
alloy steel. However, maximum performance 
can be assured only by complete removal of mill 
decarburization and by correct heat treatment. 
The normal microstructure of this alloy is 
shown in Fig. 8. 
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FIG. 2—High-speed photograph of abrasion 
testing machine in action with an abrasive 
slurry. 


A similar rolled alloy containing 4 pct 
vanadium showed no better performance than 
the high-carbon high-chromium steel. The 
high vanadium content did not appear to be of 
any value for this low speed application. 

Cast alloy liners have advantages over high- 
alloy rolled steels in lower material cost and 
elimination of the heat treating operation, but 
these savings may be more than offset by the 
necessity of excessive grinding to insure clean, 
sound liners. A cost study of the relative eco- 
nomics of cast v. rolled alloys is being made 
by the manufacturer. 

Tests on two cast liners with the following 
analyses: 


Chrome 
Chrome Iron Molybdenum Iron 
Carbon 2.64 2.64 
Silicon 0.33 1.38 
Chromium 23.40 15.52 
Molybdenum 2.34 


are interesting in emphasizing the lack of di- 
rect correlation between hardness and liner 
performance. The carbon contents were identi- 
cal, yet the high-chromium alloy with a hard- 
ness of Rc 62 to 63 wore four times faster than 
the lower chromium alloy with a hardness of 
only Re 51. 


Sintered tungsten carbide liners have found 
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limited application. Field tests indicate that 
their use is economically feasible for brick sizes 
involving large production runs. The initial 
cost is high and the liners must be carefully 
handled. Liner holders of special design and 
high precision are required in order to avoid 
breakage in service. 

Boron carbide and sintered aluminum oxide, 
which have been tested in the laboratory, also 
may be potential liner materials. Because of 
their inherent brittleness, breakage in handling 
and in service might be a serious problem. The 
cost of aluminum oxide liners would be lower 
than tungsten carbide but the service life would 
be shorter. 





FIG. 3—The normal microstructure of a high- 
carbon high-chromium steel liner. 250X. Etch- 
ant—Vilella's reagent. 


Observations in the field developed certain 
facts which are important in appraising mold 
liner service. For instance, basing relative per- 
formance alone on the number of bricks pro- 
duced before the liners are considered worn out 
can produce misleading conclusions. The liners 
are considered worn out when, in the operator’s 
judgment, excessive fins are formed on the 
bricks. However, the operator’s judgment will 
vary considerably from time to time as to the 
point when wear on the liners no longer makes 
them serviceable. Differences in performance 
cannot be evaluated strictly on the basis of the 
number of bricks produced except by statistical 
analysis, which would require a large number of 
tests. 

Decarburization can seriously affect the per- 
formance of inherently good liner materials. 
For example, one high-carbon high-chromium 
‘teel liner showed a weight loss of 4.5 g per 
1000. Its hardness was Rc 62 to 63. The liner 
was reground, resulting in a hardness of Rc 
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64 to 65 and a weight loss upon retesting of 
3.0 g per 1000. The amount of partial decar- 
burization was probably not over 0.010 in., but 
the effect on the initial liner performance was 
marked. The value of 4.5 was not included in 
the range of values previously mentioned for 
high-carbon high-chromium steel because of 
the pronounced decarburization present. 

Improper heat treatment likewise can impair 
the performance of good steel. A high-vanadium 
allow showed a hardness of Rc 56 to 59 after 
air cooling from 1850°F and Rc 64.5 to 65.5 
and tempering at 300°F, after similar heat treat- 
ment at 1950°F. The weight loss decreased from 
7.1-8.4 g per 1000 bricks at the lower hardness 
to 2.8 g at the higher hardness. 

Unsoundness and improper microstructure 
can seriously affect the performance of cast 
alloys. One of the objections to the use of cast 
liners is the lack of consistent soundness. A 
nickel-chromium white iron was satisfactory in 
chemical analysis, but low in hardness (Rc 44 
to 48). This material, which showed a weight 
loss of 28.5 g per 1000, was broken after testing 
and found to be badly mottled. The microstruc- 
ture, fig. 4, contained much primary graphite. 
Otherwise the structure was similar to normal 
nickel-chromium white iron Rc 56 to 58, which 
exhibited lower and consistent weight losses 
(5.3 g per 1000). 

Consideration of the abrasive characteristics 
of refractory materials can be limited to fire 
clay, silica, magnesite and chromite because 
these represent almost the entire production of 
refractory brick. 

The raw material for silica brick is produced 
by crushing essentially pure quartzite rock 
resulting in an angular and highly abrasive 
product known as ganister. Chromite, a member 
of the spinel group, containing aluminum oxide 
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FIG. 4—A poorly abrasion resistant structure 
of a Cr-Ni iron liner, showing a large amount 
of primary graphite. 250X. Etchant—Nital. 






































































Better Mold Liners 





Continued 


varying in content from 10 to 30 pet, is hard 
and similarly angular, and therefore may be 
even more abrasive than ganister. Fire clay and 
dead-burnt magnesite are usually finer and/or 
softer than ganister—hence, less abrasive. 

Laboratory abrasion tests were conducted on 
two different steels to determine the relative 
abrasiveness of quartzite, chromite and mag- 
nesite (Table I). 


TABLE | 


Relative Abrasiveness of Refractory Materials 


Wet laboratory tests; 28 to 35 mesh particles; speed 600 fpm; 
60 psi load; 4000 ft test distance 


Average Weight Loss (grams x 10) 


Rockwell C 


Hardness | Quartzite Chromite | Magnesite 


SAE 1095 65 to 66 
12Cr-2.2C 60 to 61 





The chromite was about one and a half times 
more abrasive than the quartzite, which, in 
turn, was several times more abrasive than the 
dead-burnt magnesite. 

At the beginning of the investigation, insuffi- 
cient reliable field test data were available to 
ascertain the extent of correlation between lab- 
oratory and service results. The speed of the 
brick pressing operation is less than 25 fpm, 
and operating pressures range between 1500 
and 5000 psi. In contrast, a speed of 60 fpm, 
and a pressure of 180 psi are, respectively, the 
lowest speed and the highest pressure under 
which the laboratory tests can be run. There- 
fore, some discrepancy may be expected be- 
tween the results of these laboratory tests and 
field performance. Hence, final conclusions were 
based only on field tests. 

To evaluate the effects of speed and pressure, 
laboratory tests were conducted at 60 and 600 
fpm and 60 and 180 psi. At the heavier load, 
rubber wheels were used that had about 1/5 
the elasticity of those used at the lighter 
pressure. The contact areas between wheel and 
specimen, therefore, were approximately the 
same at both pressures and the results could 
be compared directly (Table II). Worn labora- 
tory test specimens illustrating the effect of 
pressure on fully-hardened SAE 1045 steel are 
shown in Fig. 5. 

At the same pressure, the weight loss of each 
material in the higher-speed test was greater 
than that at the lower speed except the Ni-Cr 
iron at the lower pressure. Resistance to abra- 
sion was in a different order in the higher-speed 
than in the lower-speed tests. At the higher 
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speed, for example, the weight loss of the modi- 
fied high speed steel was considerably less than 
that of the high-carbon high-chromium steel, 
whereas at the lower speed the reverse was 
true. The modified high speed steel contained 
1.47 C, 4.31 Cr, 2.57 Mo, 4.19 V and 3.30 W. 


TABLE II 
Effects of Speed and Pressure on Abrasion 
Resistance 
28 to 35 Mesh Wet Quartzite; 4000 ft Test Distance 


Average Weight Loss (grams x 10) 


60 fpm 600 fpm 
Rockwell C | Ser. ee 
Hardness | 60 psi 160 psi | 60 psi | 160 psi 





The field test results showed poor correlation 
with the higher-speed laboratory tests at both 
pressures, but the results of the lower-speed, 
higher-pressure tests were essentially in the 
same order as the service values. The speci- 
mens used to determine the effects of speed and 
pressure on abrasion resistance were cut from 
the worn liners used to obtain the field data. 
Therefore, correlation of results was not af- 
fected by possible differences in analysis or 
microstructure between the test specimen and 
liners. The test is felt to be sufficiently reliable 
to indicate alloys that warrant the additional 
expense of field testing. 


TABLE III 


Effect of Grain Size on Abrasion Resistance 
Wet Quartzite; 600 fpm; 4000 ft Test Distance 


Average Weight Loss (grams x 10) 


| 28to 35 Mesh | 65 to 100 Mesh 


a 
Rockwell C | | 
Hardness | 60 psi | 


a | 

180 psi | 60 psi | 180 psi 
SAE 1045. 59 to 61 : | 15.2) 60. 
SAE 1095 61 to62 | 44.5 | 13.7 | 82. 
12Cr-2.20C.. | 60t061 | 3. 11] 3. 
Modified high speed..| 61to64 | 2. 0.3) 1 


‘ 





Another variable which could affect the cor- 
relation of laboratory and field test results is 
the grain size of the refractory materials. The 
grain size distribution of the materials used in 
the production of commercial silica brick ranges 
from plus 10 mesh to minus 100 mesh. 


In the laboratory tests, it has been found 
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necessary to use a narrow range of grain size 
in order to insure reproducibility of results. 
The relative abrasiveness of 28 to 35 v. 65 to 
100 mesh quartzite grains at pressures of 60 
and 180 psi is illustrated in Table III. 


Although sharply reflected in lower abrasive- 
ness, the finer grain size did not affect the 
order of performance of the materials tested. 
However, in the higher-pressure tests, the 
superiority of the alloy over the carbon steels 
was greater with the finer abrasive. The greater 
abrasiveness of the coarser grain size is 
ascribed to the higher pressures on the indi- 
vidual grains. The higher pressures apparently 
contributed more to abrasiveness than the 
larger number of cutting points of the finer 
material. 

Other materials and heat treatments are 
being investigated and tested for Chisholm, 
Boyd and White Company in the search for 
superior and more economical] liners. Included 





FIG. 5—Effect of pressure on fully hardened 
SAE 1045 steel specimen. Abrasive-wet quart- 
tite. Speed—60 fpm. Above—60 psi; weight 
loss—24.5. Below—!80 psi; weight loss—122. 


is the effect of cold treatment on alloy tool 
steels. Results of interest and value will be 
embodied in a subsequent article. 


Corrosion Resistance Treatment 
For Zinc Die Castings 


INC die castings are given a chemical cor- 

rosion resistance treatment at Easy Wash- 
ing Machine Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., which not 
only increases resistance to surface corrosion, 
but also serves as a good preparation for enamel- 
ing. Treatment is fairly rapid, accomplished by 
immersion of the castings in a series of tanks 
served by electric trolley hoists for handling the 
work baskets. 

Castings are first cleaned in a solution contain- 
ing % lb per gal of Clepo No. 166. The solution 
is kept at 190°F, and castings are given a 35-sec 
dip, which proves ample for cleaning. A dip in 
running water follows immediately, after which 
the castings are immersed for 5 to 10 sec in a 
2 pet sulfuric acid solution to neutralize any 
alkali remaining. Following another water rinse, 
the parts are ready for the corrosion resistant 
coating. 

The coating solution is prepared by mixing 1 
gal each of Iridite A and B solutions to each 10 
gal of water. The pH is held below 3.5, or 
enough to color the castings adequately in 15 sec, 
and equal amounts of A and B solutions are added 
as needed to obtain the desired results in about 
this length of time. Temperature is kept at 85° 
to 90°F. 
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Treatment is followed with a cold dip rinse in 
running water and an air-agitated hot water 
rinse which must be kept below 160°F. Large 
castings are usually heated sufficiently by the 
hot water rinse to dry quickly, and small cast- 
ings are dumped into a centrifugal dryer. 
Ample agitation of the work or of the solu- 
tion is provided in all baths to insure proper 
contact of the solution with all surfaces, and a 
reasonable draining time between solutions is 
allowed. 

One electric hoist serves the first four tanks 
and another is used for the three remaining tanks 
and centrifugal.dryer. Both hoists are equipped 
with automatic timers. The first is set for the 
35-sec dip in the cleaner, and the second is set 
for a 15-sec dip in the Iridite solution. A hinged 
arm at each tank is moved into position when the 
work basket is lowered, and automatically resets 
the timer when the basket is raised. This ar- 
rangement avoids leaving the load in the tanks 
longer than intended, and eliminates the need for 
the operator to watch a timing clock, thus pro- 
moting uniformity. Time in all except the sul- 
furic acid tank is not critical; castings should 
be removed from the latter at the first sign of 
gassing. 
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PREVENTING 


MINOR MILL DELAYS 


TEEL mill delays are costly, particularly 
on continuous mills where any trouble be- 
tween the heating furnace and the coilers 

or shears can shut down the whole mill. Delays 
can crop up for a variety of reasons, at any 
second, in the vastly complex machinery of a 
modern mill. Records of mill delays show that 
electrical troubles are numerous. Although many 
such delays are minor they can add up to 
considerable cost if they occur too often. A fre- 
quent minor delay found in some mills is the 
failure of limit switches. 

In every phase of mill operation and machin- 
ery, there are countless limit switch controls so 
that good maintenance, foresight and constant 
care can help greatly in keeping a mill pro- 
ducing at top speed. This is of prime impor- 
tance. It means dollars to the company, the 
workers and the stockholders. 

There are many different types of limit 
switches. Those most common to steel men are 
the cam type, hatch type, and track type limit 
switch. There are others, too numerous to men- 
tion, but each of them has the same purpose, 
either to open or close the control circuit. 

Makers of limit switches have done their best 
to build rugged switches which will operate 
under the worst possible conditions. However, 
even the best of equipment will eventually fail 
if not properly maintained. 

A limit switch is just what its name implies. 
The motor must reach a certain speed, no faster 
or slower—the screw downs must move up or 
down x hundredths of an inch—no more, no less 
—the crane must travel just so far, no farther. 
Many operations are tied together electrically. 
Limit switches are a vital link in this complex 
circuit of modern mill machinery. 

The main cause for limit switch failure is 
due to misalignment. This is usually caused by 
improper mounting of the switch, and tripping 
shoe, or the loosening of the mounting bolts. 
In either case, the arm of the limit switch is 
usually broken off, or bent. This prevents the 
arm from returning to its original position, the 
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Just say “Duloch wuz oiled.” 


circuit remains open and the control fails to 
perform its duty. The mill blows down, the fore- 
man blows up and generally much commotion 
ensues. Therefore, proper mounting and align- 
ment of limit switches and the tripping shoe 
cannot be stressed too highly, as a properly 
mounted limit switch will last indefinitely. 

Another common cause for delay is water in 
the limit switch which can short out the wires 
to ground. Water is used in almost every opera- 
tion in the rolling of steel. In a situation of this 
kind, waterproof connectors, gaskets and gasket 
seal should be used, and all wiring should be 
enclosed in conduit. 

The cam type limit switch is geared directly 
to the armature of the motor through reduction 
gears. These switches are the most satisfactory 
type in general use. They give less trouble than 
most of the others, where they can be adapted 
to the purpose. 
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Use of current relays instead of limit switches 


can help eliminate electrical delays 


By DAN J. KINZER 
Draper, Utah 





Many of the difficulties with limit switches 
can be overcome by using current relays where 
the limit switch is of the track type. A transfer 
car is a good example of this. The limit switch 
can be eliminated by installing current relays 
on the rails which feed the shunt field of the 
motor. However, this application can only be 
employed where the motors are run through 
feed rails and collector shoes as shown below. 


Pe DIRECTION OF TRAVEL —_—_ 
momen 
sLow sLow 
stor OOwN OOwN stop | 
west RELAY RELAY | swunt FIELO RELAY recay | EA! 
| 
.. [me a | —() 


The above transfer car is traveling west. The 
current coils of the west slowdown relay short 
out as the car passes this point. This de- 
energizes the relay and opens the control cir- 
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cuit to drop out a step of acceleration. The car 
continues west until the collector shoes pass 
the break in the rail of the west stop relay. 
This further de-energizes the current coils, 
which opens the contro] circuit to the direc- 
tionals. The eastern stop and slowdown relays 
are a repetition of this circuit. The variations 
of this circuit are broad, and its limitatons 
bounded only by the ingenuity of the engineer. 

Another cause of limit switch trouble is the 
laxness of some supervisors in properly in- 
structing the employee in the operation of his 
equipment. Failure to notify an operator that 
a momentary overload of his machinery (due, 
of course, to several causes) will cut out the 
control circuit is a typical example. This can 
be corrected by centering the master switch. 

Electrical magnetic brakes are another com- 
mon source of delay, especially on overhead 
cranes. Poor brake shoe adjustment, improper 
alignment, worn brake lining, steel dust accu- 
mulating along with grease and oil, spell trouble 
to the maintenance man. Worn coil protective 
tubes in the plunger type magnetic brake is 
another cause of failure of electrical controls. 
The plunger wears through the brass tube, al- 
lowing residual magnetism to hold the plunger 
too long. The brake releases too slowly and 
gums up the operation. 

Magnet cables are a headache to both pro- 
duction and maintenance men alike, especially 
on cranes removing scrap from the pits. Care- 
ful handling of the hook and magnet by the 
operator is essential. Making sure that the con- 
veyer dumping scrap into the pits is not run- 
ning while the magnet is in the pit, will do 
more than any other one thing to preclude cut 
magnet cables. In these cases screw type mag- 
net cable connectors are a necessity, so removal 
of the magnet from the hook can be accom- 
plished without delay. 

It is common practice among some operators 
to have the magnetic brake disconnected on the 
trolley, the idea being to stop the swing of the 
hook. This is a dangerous practice and should 
be discontinued. If there were ever a loss of 
power while the trolley was traveling at full 
speed, there would be no way of stopping it, as 
most cranes are equipped with only magnetic 
brakes, and serious accidents could result. 
These magnetic brakes should never be discon- 
nected but should be adjusted to the point 
where the swing of the boom is negligible. 

All the types of delay mentioned can be kept 
at a minimum with proper maintenance. This 
includes supervision by competent electrical 
foremen, a periodic schedule of preventive 
maintenance, an adequate supply of spare parts, 
up-to-date wiring diagrams and blueprints, and 
an advanced training program. 
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By CHARLES L. SADON 


Aircratt Gas Turbine Div., 
General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass 


FIG. 1—Crush grinding threads of oil well drill 
bits. lead to the development of this machine for 
grinding the Christmas tree dovetails in aircraft 
gas turbine buckets to + 0.002 in tolerances. 


F all production problems encountered in 
CO the manufacture of the aircraft gas tur- 

bine, forming the Christmas tree dovetail 
on the bucket presents one of the most difficult. 
Materials used in making these buckets, whether 
cast Vitallium or forged S-816, are on the border- 
line of being unmachinable with present cutting 
tool materials including tungsten carbide, and 
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Christmas Tree Dovetails 


Crush Ground in Turbine Buckets 


Machining Christmas tree dovetails on aircraft gas turbine buckets is a tough 
job—the alloys are practically nonmachinable. But the work is being done 
by crush grinding with remarkable accuracy. Diamond dressed multi-ribbed 


wheels in a special machine hold tolerances of +-0.0002 in. 


they also present serious problems in grinding. 
As tough as the present day materials are, 
the trend is towards still tougher materials be- 
cause continued improvement of aircraft gas 
turbines depends upon further developments of 
alloys that will withstand even higher tempera- 
tures, greater centrifugal forces, and more severe 
vibrational stresses than present alloys. 
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With the trend in the toughness of the bucket 
alloys so clearly charted, plans for developing 
production methods by milling and broaching 
were discarded at the Lynn, Mass., plant of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., to concentrate on devising 
methods to grind present and future bucket ma- 
terials. Not only was there a need to develop 
a method for grinding these alloys, but much 
had to be done to devise methods to grind the in- 
tricate Christmas tree shape of the bucket dove- 
tail with greater accuracy. 

Crush grinding was used with marked suc- 
cess in grinding the thousands of gas turbine 
buckets produced during the war. The method 
received such impetus from this wartime work 
that the technique was extended and developed 
by various grinding machine manufacturers 
until today hundreds of jobs are being done by 
this method. 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., 
at the request of General Electric Co., developed 
the grinder shown in Fig. 1 for grinding the 
Christmas tree dovetails of the turbine buckets. 
This machine is a single-purpose unit designed 
around proved principles of the J&L thread 
grinder, but with the various machine elements 
arranged to give rigidity, repetition of accuracy, 
ease of operation, and safety to the operator. 

The machine has two 20-in. wheel-diameter 
thread-grinder heads that oppose each other. 
Both heads are standard except that the right 
hand head is a mirror image of the standard left 
hand head, and a universal diamond dresser is 


’ 

FIG. 2—This vertical cylinder arrangement holds 
the fixtures containing the buckets during grinding. 
By placing the shuttle fixture in the machine locat- 
ing nest and tripping a foot valve, the arrange- 
ment moves the work into grinding position and 
clamps it. 









supplied for each head. Each head is powered 
with a 20 hp, variable speed, de motor. 

A motor rheostat, shown to the right of the 
operator in Fig. 1, is arranged with each wheel 
slide so as to maintain constant surface speed of 
each grinding wheel, regardless of the amount 
of wheel wear. Resinoid grinding wheels were 
chosen because of their ability to maintain 
wheel shape over many grinds, as in thread grind- 
ing; and driving power and wheel speeds up to 
11,500 sfpm were provided. 

A hydraulically operated vertical slide, shown 
in Fig. 2, carries the bucket, loaded in a shuttle, 
between the grinding wheels. The slide has pre- 
loaded ball bushings protected against grit and 
dirt by accordion-type boots. The speed of 
travel of the slide can be regulated from 0.5 to 
8.5 fpm. 


Push-Button Operation 


The operation of the machine has been simpli- 
fied to the push-button stage. The operator 
merely inserts the shuttle or fixture carrying 
the bucket to be ground into the locating nest. 
By releasing a foot-operated valve, the shuttle is 
hydraulically clamped. The operator then pushes 
the starter button, the door closes, the coolant 
valves open, the vertical slide reciprocates, the 
grinding wheels feed in a pre-determined amount 
for each stroke until the wheel slides come to 
their positive stop, the vertical slide stops at 
its lower position, the coolant is shut off, and 
the door opens. If required, and controls are set 
for it, the grinding cycle stops before the last 
cut, both wheels are diamond-dressed, the posi- 
tion of wheel slides are adjusted for the amount 
dressed off the wheels, and the grinding cycle is 
completed as described. 

Safety and cleanliness were obtained by com- 
pletely hooding the machine. The oil vapor and 
mist problem has been eliminated by the use of 
an electronic oil mist collector. The clean lines 
and smart appearance of the machines demon- 


FIG. 3 — The diamond dressing 
cam has the shape of the dove- 
tail and controls the travel of the 
diamond dressing tool. This cam 
arrangement is one of the most 
important features of the machine. 







































































its feasibility. 


Christmas Tree Dovetails 





Continued 


strates that hooding was the result of careful 
planning, making the machine worthy of the 
award presented by the General Electric Safety 
Dept., as “The safest machine in the division.” 

The pressure faces of the Christmas tree dove- 
tail of the aircraft gas turbine bucket are de- 
signed to withstand the centrifugal pull of the 
bucket, which is approximately 12,000 lb when 
the turbine is in operation. With such a load, 
designing engineers would prefer to specify zero 
tolerances on the spacing of the dovetail faces so 
that the load would be equally distributed on each 
hook or serration. Since zero tolerances would 
reduce production to zero, a bogey of +0.002 in. 
tolerance was set for the total variation of the 
pressure face pattern for both male and female 
dovetails. 

With the Jones & Lamson grinder, the basis of 
obtaining this accuracy lies in the diamond 
dressing cams. The cam shown in Fig. 3 has the 
shape of the dovetail, with the height of the cam 





FIG. 4—The dressing diamond is set in this holder 
and held by screws. Its height can be adjusted 
by screws. 


Crush Grinding 


Crush grinding, or grinding with a wheel formed to the desired shape by a formed 
crushing roll, was used extensively in England prior to the war, but laid fairly dormant at 
GE's Lynn, Mass., machine shop as late as 1942. Because the method seemed to have 
merit in forming turbine bucket dovetails and because the necessary machines were avail- 
able in the shop to start development work, General Electric started investigations as to 


E. V. Flanders, chief engineer of the thread grinder dept., Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co., Springfield, Vt., at the 1947 Spring meeting of the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, read a paper entitled: “Crush and Diamond Dressing as Applied to Thread Grind- 
ing." The paper included a description of a highly successful Jones & Lamson machine for 
crush grinding threads on oil well drill bits, using diamond dressed, multi-ribbed wheels. 

Meetings between General Electric and Jones & Lamson engineers resulted in the de- 
velopment of the machine for grinding Christmas tree dovetails in turbine buckets. 

















lobes to the height of the dovetail serrations in 
1:1 ratio, and the pitch of the lobes to the pitch 
of the serrations in 2.5:1 ratio. With such 
favorable ratios, the generation of accurate 
pitch spacing is simplified, and, since the grind- 
ing wheels can be dressed before the final cut 
is taken, excellent accuracy of product results. 
Wheel trueing diamonds are set in the holder 
shown in Fig. 4. This holder is located in the 
wheel dressing device by a keyway and secured 
by a cap screw. When replacing the diamond, it 
is accurately positioned and aligned with the key 
on the holder with the aid of an optical com- 





FIG. 5—After any adjustment affecting the dove- 
tail shape of the bucket, such as replacing the 
diamond, a steel coupon is ground and checked by 
an optical comparator. 
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parator. The holder is located in the keyway 
of the comparator fixture and the diamond ad- 
justed so that its 50 diameter shadow image co- 
incides with the layout on the comparator screen. 
The fixture on the comparator has been correctly 
aligned with the screen by the use of a master 
diamond. 

After replacing the diamond in the grinder or 
after any adjustment that might affect the dove- 
tail shape on the buckets, a machine steel dove- 
tail-formed coupon is ground. This eliminates 
spoilage of an expensive forging. The final 
alignment error of one wheel shape with the 
other is determined by comparing a 20 diameter 
shadow image of the machine steel coupon form 
with an accurate layout on the comparator screen, 
as shown in Fig. 5. To make corrective adjust- 





ments, the wheel trueing cam on the right hand 
head of the grinder is adjustable, as shown in 
Fig. 6. 

Buckets are ground from rough forgings, 
which, because of their shape and forging die 
misalignment, usually require removal of more 
than 0.100 in. of stock on a side. 


Buckets are held in block or shuttle fixtures, 
shown in Fig. 7 and also on the machine table in 
Fig. 2. They are located in the shuttle at two ex- 
treme cross-sections by guillotine jaws. The stop 
button positions lengthwise the inside of the 
bucket gas chamber. The shuttle was designed 
to reduce to a minimum the manual labor re- 
quired to load it by eliminating the usual screw 
tightening of the bucket in the block. Each 
grinder is equipped with three blocks. While one 
is in the grinding machine, the second is drain- 
ing of excessive oil, and the third is being loaded. 

Fig. 8 shows the work loading station of the 
grinder. By energizing the air cylinder, the 
spring pressure on the block is released, the 
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FIG. 7 — In this grinding 
shuttle-type fixture, the 
bucket is located at two 
extreme cross-sections by 
guillotine jaws and a stop 
to position lengthwise the 
inside of the bucket gas 




































chamber. 


FIG. 6—The wheel trueing 
cam is adjustable. It is 
held friction tight by screws 
and keyways align it. By 
a screw adjustment, move- 
ment of the cam is trans- 
mitted to a 0.000! in. read- 
ing indicator. A_ spring 
eliminates backlash. 





FIG. 8—The work loading 
station of the grinder. This 
air cylinder arrangement 
opens shuttles for unload- 
ing and reloading. Three 
shuttles per machine are 
used. 























































































Christmas Tree Dovetails 


Continued 


ground bucket is easily removed, and a new 
bucket is loaded. The release of the air pres- 
sure allows the spring cover to secure the bucket 
sufficiently to transfer it into the machine where 
it is rigidly held during grinding by the hydrauli- 
cally operated toggle clamp and plunger arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 2. 

With the block secured in grinding position, 
the starting button is pushed and the whole 
grinding cycle takes place. This grinding cycle 
may include the automatic dressing of the wheels 
and adjustment for wheel diameter reduction. 





FIG. 9—Serrations and faces of the dovetail are checked in 
this gage. 





The grinding cycle is 1 min, of which 15 sec are 
used for wheel dressing. 

As previously emphasized, the most important 
part of the dovetail is the accurate spacing of 
the pressure faces. It was not only a problem 
to obtain this accurate spacing, but the work 
was difficult to inspect. The inability of measur- 
ing to tenths of thousandths with optical com- 
parators is well known, especially when the part 
so measured has considerable thickness. 

With “necessity the mother of invention,” the 
checking gage shown in Fig. 9 was built. This 
gage has accurately spaced pressure faces, Car- 
boloy faced, that line up with the hooks or serra- 
tions of the bucket dovetail. When the equally 
accurate master dovetail is inserted into the 
gage, all pressure faces make contact and have 
zero space between them. 

The indicators, through fulcrums, make con- 
tact with the pressure faces of the master dove- 
tail and are set to zero, designating zero space. 
When a bucket dovetail whose pitch is not identi- 
cal to that of the master is inserted in the gage, 
it will most likely make contact on one pressure 
face on each side. The indicators for these faces 
will read zero, but others will read the amount of 
space or error in the pitch. 

Grinding Christmas tree dovetails in aircraft 
gas turbine buckets with diamond-dressed wheels 
is now a proven method. Further developments 
lie chiefly in the development of better grinding 
wheels that are free and cool cutting and that re- 
tain their form over longer periods of time, and 
in the development of coolants as worthy partners 
to improved grinding wheels. 


Bolt Heading and 
Marking Hammers 


OMBINATION bolt heading and marking 

hammers of solid carbide for automatic bolt 
heading machines make possible the elimination 
of separate marking operations frequently per- 
formed in the manufacture of bolts, nuts, rivets 
and similar products. Simultaneously with the 
heading operation, bolts, screws, and rivets can be 
marked to indicate size or analysis of metal or 
both during the heading operation. Clean mark- 
ings over long runs are assured because of the 
extreme hardness and wear resistance of tungsten 
carbide. 

The hammers, made by Carboloy Co., Inc., De- 
troit, are available with either male or female 
markings and in a complete range of sizes. Any 
pattern, numerals, combination of lines or other 
markings can be furnished. 

In one instance, as many as 900,000 cap screws 
in production runs have been marked without 
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any signs of wear on the markings. When the 
markings eventually do become worn, the carbide 
hammers can be reground for use in plain head- 
ing operations. 
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Fixture 


By ROBERT MAWSON 


Consulting Engineer, 
Providence, R. I 


Speeds 


Critical Grinding 


Octagonal shaped cams with critical surfaces are ground in 


a novel fixture. The fixture locates positively each face to be 


ground in relation to the grinding wheel, and permits rapid 


indexing of the work so that all eight sides can be ground in 


one fixture setting. 


N a free-wheeling clutch incorporated in 
most of the Hy-Draulic machine tools built 
by the Rockford Machine Tool Co., Rock- 

ford, Ill., is an octagonal cam on which a series 
of machining operations and an extremely 
critical grinding operation are performed. To 
function properly, the 1.983 in. octagonal cam 
must be true and concentric. The part is shown 
in fig. 1. The sequence of operations to machine 
this cam are as follows: Face, drill, bore and 
rough turn; rough broach; finish turn on a 
splined arbor; hob flats; drill and ream; car- 
burize; finish broach; harden; grind flats; and 
inspect. 

The grinding operations on the eight faces of 
the octagonal shaped cam are performed in a 
fixture devised especially for this job. The re- 
quired accuracies are such they are most easily 
achieved through a positive locating fixture, 
such as that shown in fig. 2. 

The fixture has a cast iron body finished on 
critical surfaces. In accurately machined holes 
in the body are placed two sets of Norma- 
Hoffmann ball bearings. The spindle is made of 
carburized, hardened and ground cold rolled 
steel, machined to a good fit for the bearings. 
In this spindle is machined a No. 4 Morse 
tapered hole, and on the spindle is mounted an 
index ring (1), made of hardened and ground 
tool steel. 

In this index ring are accurately cut eight 
notches at 45° increments. The ring is held in 
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contact with the spindle by means of a set 
screw (2) machined with a 90° cone point and 
threaded into the ring to fit into a milled slot 
in the spindle. Between the rear bearing and 
the index ring is a cold rolled steel spacer (3). 
The index ring is held in position with the body 
by means of a steel lock nut and washer (4). 
On the rear end of the spindle, fastened with a 
set screw, is a hand wheel (5) with a knurled 
surface. 

The tapered hole in the spindle is fitted with 
a stub arbor made of carburized, hardened and 
ground cold rolled steel. The front or project- 
ing end of the arbor has machined and ground 
splines that provide a good sliding fit in the 
broached hole in the workpiece. The arbor is 
held in the spindle with a steel draw bolt (6), 
which is threaded and screwed into the tapped 
hole in the arbor. The workpiece is held on the 
arbor with a steel C-washer, a standard washer 
and a hexagon nut. 

The front bearing is held in place by a steel 
retaining plate attached to the body of the fix- 
ture with six flat head screws. Into a 1-in. 
reamed hole in the body of the fixture is driven 
a steel bushing (7), and on a machined upper 
surface of the body is fastened with four socket 
head screws a cold rolled stee] plunger hous- 
ing (8). 

The index plunger (9) is made of cold rolled 
steel, case hardened with the contact surface 
machined to have a good sliding fit in the 
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FIG. |—This cam must be ground with extreme accuracy on all eight sides. To 


do this grinding, a fixture was developed that positioned the cam under the 


grinding wheel quickly and accurately. 


notches of the index ring. In a counterbored 
opening in the plunger housing is placed a steel 
tension spring (10). The index plunger is pre- 
vented from rotating by a dog point set screw 
(11) threaded into the plunger housing and 
entering a machined slot in the index plunger. 
On the upper end of the plunger is fastened, 
with a steel pin, a cold rolled steel knob. In a 
machined counterbore at the upper end of the 
plunger housing is mounted a Victor seal. 

In using this fixture for grinding, the fixture 
is located with its machined V on the way of 
the grinder table, the two machined keys in the 
base of the fixture fitting the table slot. 

The cam to be ground is placed on the arbor, 
fitting the broached notches. The C-washer is 
replaced and the nut tightened to securely 
locate the part. The workpiece slides over the 
washer and the nut, the C-washer holding it in 
place. 

The index plunger (9) is raised and the arbor 
rotated with the hand wheel (5) until the 


plunger contacts one of the notches in the index 
ring (1). The grinder is then started in opera- 
tion and as the fixture feeds under the revolv- 
ing wheel, one of the octagonal surfaces on the 
piece is ground. The table, carrying the fixture, 
is then moved back. The next position is deter- 
mined by pulling back the index plunger and 
rotating the arbor until the plunger enters the 
next slot in the index ring. 

By turning the arbor, locking it with the 
index plunger, and grinding the faces in succes- 
sion, all eight surfaces on the workpiece are 
finished. By backing off the locking nut and 
slipping off the C-washer, the cam is removed 
from the fixture. 

This fixture performs the accurate grinding 
required on the workpiece with a minimum of 
non-machining or unproductive time. It is posi- 
tive for locating and holding the workpiece, and 
has the further advantages in that the work of 
grinding is in the open and in sight of the 
operator. 





FIG. 2—Details of the fixture for grinding the cam shown in fig. |. The fixture 
fits over the V ways of the grinding machine and is locked in position by the two 
machine keys in the base fitting the table slot and held by nuts on two T-head 
bolts fitting the slots. 
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Tin Price Drop Threatens U. $. Smelter 


Lack of agreement with Bolivia perils raw material for Texas 


smelter ... Rise in Far East output, U. S. trend to electrolytic 
tinplate hurt price.—8y JOHN ANTHONY 


New York-—With the tin price 
spiral spinning madly, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. has been 
sinking deeper and deeper into a 
tin price rut. It must stop soon 
or the strategic Texas smelter 
may close. The rut is not all of 
RFC’s making: Far Eastern tin 
production is back up to prewar 
levels and the United States, 
world’s No. 1 consumer, has not 
stepped up its demand. There- 
fore, world tin prices are falling. 
Decline Has Hart Bolivia 

As they fall, RFC drops its New 
York selling price to meet compe- 
tition and hence the price it pays 
for the Bolivian concentrates that 
feed the Texas smelter. Importers 
and brokers then drop their price 
for prompt delivery below the 
RFC price. A few days later RFC 
again lowers the price. Result: A 
downward tin price spiral with no 
bottom in sight. 

Bolivia has been the principal 
sufferer from the sharp drop in 
world tin prices during the past 4 
months—a matter of 28%¢ per Ib 
in the New York market. RFC has 
been buying Bolivian low grade 
concentrates as the principal feed 
for the government smelter at 
Texas Citv. Tex., at a price tied to 
the New York tin market. Bolivia 
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buys in the dollar area; its econ- 
omy is almost wholly dependent 
on exports of tin concentraies. 

Every drop in tin is a shock to 
the Bolivian economy. The im- 
passe with Bolivian miners threat- 
ens operation of the Texas smelter, 
built to provide a Western Hemis- 
phere tin supply in case of war. 
RFC buys the lower grade Boliv- 
ian ores, the higher grade Patino 
ores going to the United Kingdom 
under long standing contracts. 
Continued reduction in the price 
of tin could shut off these low 
grade concentrates. 

The United States demand for 
tin has not gone up as some ex- 
pected, mainly because of the in- 

Turn to Page 100 


Harnischfeger Gets Patent 


New York—Harnischfeger Corp., 
developer of the Magnetorque con- 
tro] or the eddy current pre- 
loaded controllable speed motor, 
has been granted patent numbe~ 
2493607 by the U. S. Patent Office. 
Applications have been made for 
foreign patents. 

In 1949 the company reports the 
trend was to ac controlled over- 
head cranes. In the swing away 
from de crane controls, the ac con- 
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trols captured approximately 60 pct 
of 1949 output. 

More than 300 P&H Magne- 
torque control installations have 
been made on overhead cranes. 
Because of the accurate require- 
ments of fine speed controls, the 
new method of ac controls makes 
possible installations of ac equip- 
ment where previously only de 
controls could be used. 


Nail Machine Business 
Sold to Ohio Electric Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland — Black Industries, 
Inc., Cleveland, one of the na- 
tion’s largest manufacturers of 
nail making machines, has been 
purchased by the Ohio Electric 
Mfg. Co. 

Ohio Electric is taking over all 
present business of Black Indus- 
tries and will continue to deliver 
spare parts to former customers. 

Chester Bland, president of Ohio 
Electric Mfg. Co., said the pur- 
chase is one more phase of the 
company’s program of market ex- 
pansion and product diversifica- 
tion. Ohio Electric also makes 
electric lifting magnets, heavy 
duty hoists and fractional horse- 
power motors. 


Electroplaters Plan Meeting 


New York—The Annual Educa- 
tional Meeting of the N. Y. Branch 
of American Electroplaters’ So- 
ciety will be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker on Saturday, Feb. 25, 1950, 
at 2:00 p. m. It will be followed 
by a banquet at 7:00 p. m. 
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Tin Price Drop 


Continued from Page 99 


creased use of electrolytic tinplate 
as against hot-dipped. The same 
amount of tin now covers more 
plate than it did before the war. 
And war-borne tin-free bearing 
compositions and collapsible tubes, 
having proved themselves, are 
still in use. 

But the tin price spiral has been 
slowing down. “Backwardation,”’ 
the price spread between prompt 
tin and 3-month future delivery, 
has been narrowed appreciably 
since the free market in tin opened 
in mid-November. In the begin- 
ning the backwardation was about 
7¢ per Ib. Now it is quoted at only 
‘s¢. This cuts down the margin 
available to traders. 

Meanwhile RFC has been sell- 
ing very little tin. But brokers are 
also selling very little at this time 
as buyers are afraid to come into 
the market beyond their minimum 
requirements. Buyers who had 
been taking tin in carload lots are 
now buying in 5-ton lots. 


Singapore Market Is Stable 

On the other hand, the Singa- 
pore tin market on which Straits 
tin is traded has remained remark- 
ably stable during the past sev- 
era] months, indicating that heavy 
buying is going on. The trade 
here is in a quandary as to who 
could be buying so heavily on that 
market. 

The price of tin is being sup- 
ported on the London Metal Ex- 
change by the British Ministry of 
Supply. The Ministry is buying 
spot tin at £600 per long ton, the 
equivalent of 75¢ per lb at the 
official exchange rate. But the 
backwardation there is much 
greater than in New York. Fu- 
tures can be bought on the Lon- 
don market more in line with the 
New York market. 


British Have Not Lest 


RFC has been unable so far to 
agree with Bolivia for 1950 deliv- 
eries. An agreement has been 


reached with delegates of the 
Netherlands, subject to approval 
by that government. 


Dutch con- 
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centrates are used for sweetening 
the Bolivian concentrate feed for 
the government smelter. 

The United Kingdom has lost 
nothing by the sharp reduction in 
the price of tin, except the possi- 
bility of making a killing in dol- 
lars. Devaluation of sterling has 
protected it from loss so far. Dur- 
ing the war the British Ministry 
of Supply took over the total out- 
put of tin from British Empire 
producing areas. This arrange- 
ment was continued until on Nov. 
15 when the London Metal Ex- 
change was reopened for trading in 
tin. 

In terms of sterling, the British 


stocks of tin are worth more now 
than their acquisition costs. Brit. 
ish government stocks of tin are 


substantial. Representatives of 
the Ministry are now in the United 
States to meet with officials of 
RFC. Speculation revolves around 
the possibility of a sale of British 
tin to the strategic stockpile. 


Belgians Hurt Some 

The Belgians have also beep 
suffering to some extent from the 
lower tin price. The Belgian franc 
had been fairly firm and was de- 
valued by only 13 pct, compared 
with a tin price cut of 27.6 pet 
from the $1.03 peak. 

Resume Your Reading on Page 99 


Better, Steadier Pig Iron Market Seen 


Steadier market believed in prospect .. . Active first half 
predicted but jobbing foundry business is dull and iron demand 
does not match steel.—®#y B/LL LLOYD 


Cleveland—lIncreased shipments 
over 1949 and a steadier market 
appeared to be in prospect for the 
Midwest’s merchant iron industry 
this week. 


An active if not strident de- 
mand from the automotive, farm 
implement, sanitary ware, machine 
tool, oil and gas equipment and 


"| never mix business and pleasure but I'll 


make this one exception." 









rail equipment producers has 
prompted a substantial change in 
the merchant iron outlook during 
the past 30 days, despite a rela- 
tively low level of operations in 
the general jobbing foundries. 


Inventories Are a Key 


Inventories are another factor 
Stocks of iron and finished cast- 
ings are moderate—larger than 
they were during the first quarter 
of 1949 but smaller than they were 
when the iron and steel business 
went into a tailspin in early April. 
Liquidation of these inventories 
and fluctuations in demand kept 
the merchant iron business in 4 
subnormal condition for most of 
1949. 

Producers’ inventories are gen- 
erally higher than they were 4 
year ago, but the tendency has 
been to curtail operations rathe! 
than build up abnormal inven- 
tories at present costs. 

At present, at least one major 
producer is allocating tonnage. 
This, however, is a temporary ex- 
pedient induced in part by the 
shortage of coal and coke. Als0, 
the non-integrated steel companies 
are buying. 

Most observers foresee a very 
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active first half, with shipments 
declining somewhat during the 
summer months as a result of 
plant vacation periods and other 
seasonal factors, and picking up 
again in late August or Sep- 
tember. 

Shipments of all grades of iron 
in 1949 totaled about 3,350,000 net 
tons. If merchant iron producers 
are, aS many predict, to top this 
tonnage this year, the answer will 
probably lie in the tonnage con- 
sumed by the general jobbing 
foundries, where there is the 
greatest room for improvement. 

Pricewise, the merchant iron 
market is firm. Some producers 
find the price differentials of im- 
ported iron disturbing, particu- 
larly in the Eastern markets, but 
it is expected to have little if any 
important effect on the general 
market. As evidence of this, some 
furnaces in the East are building 
inventory. 


Some Absorb Freight 

On the other hand, certain non- 
integrated producers are absorb- 
ing some freight. In areas where 
production exceeds consumption 
by a wide margin, and isolation is 
the price of refusal, more of this 
by small producers can be expected. 

Biggest variable in the mer- 
chant iron market at the moment 
is coal. If continuity of supply 
can be assured, switching of 
sources and wildcat prices will be 
out, for there is definite evidence 
that consumers are again valuing 
steady sources of supply. 

Some observers see the mer- 
chant iron industry at the cross- 
roads. They argue that merchant 
iron is not matching the pace of 
finished steel and that there is 
either going to be a sudden im- 
provement in merchant iron de- 
mand in all sectors or steel de- 
mand is going to tumble. 


Blaw-Knox Pays Dividend 
Pittsburgh—The Board of Di- 

rectors of the Blaw-Knox Co. de- 

clared a dividend of 25 cents a 


share on common stock, payable 
March 14, 1950. 
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Leasing Plan May Help Car Builders 


Idea involves private or insurance company financing with 
small cash outlay required by railroads for freight cars. 
Fact is more cars are needed.—s, GEORGE ELWERS. 


Chicago—Railroad car building 
may get a lift out of the doldrums 
from a proposed method of equip- 
ment financing which would make 
new cars available without any cap- 
ital outlay by the railroads. At 
least three major car builders have 
been discussing the idea with rail- 
roads for several months. 
ever, many legal and_ financial 
“bugs” are yet to be worked out, 
and negotiations are not yet near 


How- 


the contract stage. 


Plan Is Attractive 

Details of the proposals being 
made to railroads are top secret. 
The important fact is that they are 
known to provide for financing and 
ownership of new cars by interests 
independent of the railroads, with 
cars leased to railroads on a per 
diem basis. The money is believed 
to be coming largely from insur- 
ance companies. 

A car lease plan has many attrac- 
tions to railroads and to car build- 
notoriously 


ers. Railroads are 
boom-and-bust buyers. When times 





"They've come to see about a billion dollar 
loan so they can develop their island trade." 


are good they flood the market with 
orders and bid up prices to get 
cars. When carloading and income 
drop, they make old cars last longer 
and leave the builders sitting with 
no business. 

A leasing plan would provide for 
orderly retirement of old cars as 
they reach the age where mainte- 
nance costs begin to rise sharply 
and smooth out the flow of orders 
to builders. Further, a railroad’s 
ability to buy new cars under equip- 
ment trust agreements depends on 
its having cash to put up 20 pet 
of the purchase price, and a good 
enough credit rating to get a fav- 
orable interest rate. A leasing plan 
would require no large cash out- 
lay to initiate building, and the in- 
terest rate would depend on the 
lessor’s, not the lessee’s credit. So 
new ears could be built regularly 
according to the railroad’s actual 
need, not their financial position. 


Some Roads Not Interested 

However, railroads which are in 
comparatively good financial shape 
aren’t too enthusiastic about car 
leasing. Two major roads told THE 
IRON AGE that they have studied 
and rejected leasing plans. In the 
first place, most roads that are in 
a position to build their own cars 
prefer to do so. They say they can 
build them cheaper than the inde- 
pendent builders. 

Historically, independents built 
80 pet of railroad cars, but their 
share has dropped to an average 60 

Turn to Page 102 


Salaried Employees Get Pension 


Pittsburgh—Improved insurance 
and pension plans for salaried 
employes, effective Jan. 18, have 
been placed in effect by the United 
Engineering and Foundry Co. 

Benefits are the same as those 
offered to hourly-paid employes. 
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— INDUSTRIAL SHORTS —— 


BUDD BUILDING—An option 
on a 140-acre tract at Gary has 
been taken by BUDD MFG. CO. 
for the erection of an automo- 
bile body plant. Plans call for 
a manufacturing building witn 
250,000 sq ft of floor space. The 
new plant is expected to serve 
principally Studebaker Corp. at 
South Bend and Nash Motors at 
Kenosha, Wis. 


NEW OWNERS—tThe O.K. Tool 
Co., Shelton, Conn., has been 
purchased by WILLIAMS & 
HUSSEY MACHINE CoO., Wil- 
ton, N. H. Offices and manufac- 
turing at Shelton moved to 
Wilton. The tool company wil: 
retain its identity and operate 
as a division of Williams & 
Hussey. 


HEADS GROUP—F. C. Hughes, 
vice-president of Bay State 
Abrasive Products Co., West- 
boro, Mass., has been elected 
president of the GRINDING 
WHEEL INSTITUTE at their 


annual meeting held recently. 


NEW AFFILIATE — A new 
Round Associate Chain Co. 
known as the ROUND CHAIN 
& MFG. CO., has been formed 
in Chicago. The new concern 
will be directly affiliated with 
the five other Round Chain 
plants. John F.. Ansink wil! be 
general manager. 


ACQUIRES DRYERS The 
Drying Machinery Div. of Her- 
sey Mfg. Co., Boston, has been 
purchased by STANDARD 
STEEL CORP., Los Angeles, 
fabricators of heavy steel plate 
and manufacturers of drying 
and dehydration equipment. 


FOREIGN AGENT — The 
Wales-Strippit Corp., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has appoint- 
ed the E. W. BLISS CO., New 
York, as_ exclusive foreign 
agents for the Wales Sheet 
Metal Fabricator. Bliss com- 
pany, having fifteen foreign 
sales offices, will introduce the 
fabricator to the European 
trade at the International Fair 
at Milano, Italy, Apr. 12 to 29. 
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IN BUSINESS — M. Satin, 
formerly purchasing agent for 
Penn Galvanizing Co., Philadel- 
phia, has announced the forma- 
tion of a company engaged in 
selling steel and steel products, 
the M. O. SATIN CO. at Broad 
& Chestnut Sts. in Philadelphia. 


HARD-N-DEEP—The develop- 
ment of a low-cost, quick acting 
steel hardening compound, 
Hard-N-Deep, has been an- 
nounced by the MIRACALOY 
CORP., New York. It is a 
powdered chromium-carbon ma- 
terial and contains an exclusive 
Catalyst XL-7. 


GROWING—As part of an ex- 
pansion program to increase the 
company’s line of metal finish- 
ing chemicals, ALLIED RE- 
SEARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 
Baltimore, has purchased the 
R. A. Hoffman Chemical Co., 
Cleveland. Hoffman Chemical 
will remain in Cleveland until it 
can be transferred to Baltimore 
where new laboratories are be- 
ing completed at the Allied Re- 
search plant. 


BETTER SERVICE — A new 
diesel locomotive parts store- 
room has been opened by the 
BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS, Philadelphia, at Hous- 
ton. William A. McKnight, dis- 
trict manager, is in charge of 
the new storeroom. 


EXPANDS MARKET — The 
nail making machine business of 
Black Industries, Inc., Cleve- 
land, has been purchased by the 
OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 
Cleveland. Ohio Electric also 
makes electric lifting magnets, 
heavy-duty electric hoists and 
fractional horsepower motors. 


A-C DEALER—Allis-Chalmers, 
Milwaukee, has named_ the 
DRILL MASTER SUPPLY CO., 
Evansville, Ind., a dealer for 
their motors, controls, centrifu- 
gal pumps, transformers and 
circuit breakers in portions of 
Indiana and Kentucky. 
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Freight Car Leasing Plan 
Continued from Page 101 

pet, and one western road is now 

taking care of 50 pct of its own 

building program. 

Leasing of cars as against out- 
right purchase is not attractive to 
a road with enough cash and a good 
enough credit rating to buy. The) 
point out that at the end of one 
current 10-year lease plan, the road 
will have paid per diem enough to 
pay the car’s cost plus interest 
charges plus profit, but though the 
car still has value, they won’t own 
it. 

The need for new cars wasn't 
as great as the Government con- 
tended last year, but it has turned 
out to be a great deal more than 
the railroads then expected. 


New Orders Are Off 

New car orders have been cut 
substantially more than carload- 
ings have dropped since the war, 
despite the fact that in wartime 
car space is more efficiently used 
than in peacetime shipping. Last 
year new car orders reached a low 
touched only in two other years 
since 1900. 

3uilding programs have fallen 
behind overage retirements. A re: 
cent upturn in car orders from 
some roads indicates that replace- 
ment programs are being revised 
upward by railroads which can ai- 
ford to do so. For those that can- 
not afford to buy all the cars 
they would like to have, a success- 
ful car leasing plan at the right 
per diem fee may provide them 
with the means to boost the busi- 
ness of car builders and their sup- 
pliers. 

Resume Your Reading on Page 10! 


Lackawanna RR Orders New Cars 
New York— The Lackawanna 
Railroad has ordered 300 covered 
hopper cars from the American 
Car and Foundry Company. These 
70-ton capacity cars will be used 
for bulk shipments, such as ¢e- 
ment, which must be kept abso- 
lutely dry. The cars, identical! te 
100 made for the Lackawanna RR 
last October, will be built in 
ACF’s Berwick, Pa., plant. 
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index Shows Upswing In 
Automobile Production Rate 


Detroit—The rising tempo in 
automobile production is reflected 
in the latest industrial employ- 
ment index compiled by the Indus- 
trial Department of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce. 

According to John R. Stewart, 
statistician, the January 15 index 
was 149.2 compared with 141.3 
two weeks earlier. The index for 
January 15, 1949, is 159.0. 


Large Orders Received By 


Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Pittsburgh —- Orders _ totalling 
approximately $2.25 million have 
been placed with Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works by the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. and Westing- 
house Electric International Co. 
since Jan. 1. Eleven 100-hp diesel- 
electric switching locomotives are 
being made for the Missouri Pa- 
cific and four 33,500-hp hydraulic 
turbines for Westinghouse Inter- 
national. 

Other orders since the first of 
the year include one 750-hp diesel- 
electric switching locomotive for 
the Warner Co. and another for 
American Cyanimid, three 1000-hp 
switching locomotives for the Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad Co. and 
two steam locomotives of the 
2-6-6-2 type for the E de F Teresa 
Christina, Brazil. 


Army Hands Out Contracts 
Washington — Army procure- 
ment contracts have been awarded 
to the following firms: Murphy 
Diesel Co., Milwaukee, $176,319.55, 
spare parts; Henry’s Truck Parts 
& Sales, Los Angeles, $106,661.78, 
truck spare parts; and Butler 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City, $103,681.10, 
4000-gal gasoline semitrailers. 


File Damages for Donora Tragedy 

Pittsburgh— Damage suits 
against the American Steel & 
Wire Co., as the result of the fatal 
smog at Donora, Pa., in October, 
1948, total $1,668,350 with the fil- 
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ing of ten additional actions in 
Federal District Court here. The 
company operates a zinc works at 
Donora. 


Steel Jobbing Co. Organized 


Youngstown — Hoffman Steel 
Products Co., jobber and distrib- 
utor of steel products, including 
sheets, strip plate and structurals, 
has been organized by Harry B. 
Hoffman, who recently resigned as 
vice-president, director and man- 
ager of the warehouse division of 
Wilkoff Co. here. 


Vanadium-Alloys Dividend 


Pittsburgh—The board of di- 
rectors of Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Co., Latrobe, Pa., has declared a 
dividend of 75 cents per share 
payable March 2, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record Feb. 14. 





































Marshall Plan Funds Purchase 


New Equipment for French Plant 


Washington—Slightly more than 
$1 million of Marshall Plan funds 
has been authorized for the in- 
stallation of modern equipment, 
including spindles, at the Lille 
plant of the Le Blan Co. The 
company, manufacturer of auto- 
mobile tire cord, expects the new 
equipment to increase tire cord 
production by 1200 metric tons. 


Dip in 1949 Coal Production 


Washington—An estimated 478 
million tons of coal were mined 
by American industry during 1949 
according to preliminary figures 
released by the Bureau of Mines. 
This amount closely approximates 
1939 total coal production and 
falls below 1948’s total of 657 
million tons by 27 pet. 





Dates to Remember 
© HELP THE HEART FUND e 


Feb. 12-16 American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, an- 
nual meeting, New York. 
Feb. 15-16 American Hot Dip Galvanizers Assn., annual meeting, Cin- 


cinnati. 
Feb. 27- 
Mar. 3 Pittsburgh. 


American Society for Testing Materials, spring meeting, 


Mar. 14-16 Society of Automotive Engineers, passenger car, body and 
production meeting, Detroit. 


Mar. 16-17 


Pressed Metal Institute, technical symposium, Cleveland. 


Mar. 20-25 Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute, annual meeting, Hous- 


ton. 


Mar. 21-22 Steel Founders’ Society of America, annual meeting, Chicago. 


Assn. of Iron & Steel Engineers, spring conference, Birming- 
National Assn. of Corrosion Engineers, annual conference, 
Chicago Technical Societies Council, national production ex- 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers, conference on 


Apr. 3-4 
ham. 
Apr. 4-7 
St. Louis. 
Apr. 4-8 
position, Chicago. 
Apr. 5-7 
electric welding, Detroit. 
Apr. 5-7 Midwest Power Conference, Chicago. 


Apr. 10-12 American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, an- 
nual openhearth, blast furnace, coke oven and raw ma- 
terials conference, Cincinnati. 

Apr. 10-14 American Society of Tool Engineers, industria] cost-cutting 
exposition, Philadelphia. 

Apr. 11-12 American Zinc Institute, annual meeting, St. Louis. 

Apr. 12-14 American Society of Mechanical Engineers, spring meeting, 


Washington. 
Apr. 12-14 
Apr. 24 

meeting, Chicago. 


National Petroleum Assn., semiannual meeting, Cleveland. 
Packaging Machinery Manufacturers Institute, semiannual - 


Apr. 25-26 Metal Powder Assn., annual metal powder show, Detroit. 
Apr. 27-28 American Steel Warehouse Assn., annual meeting, Houston. 
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Billet Shear Simplifies Slug Preparation 


Bethlehem, Pa.—A 700-ton billet shear—with a specially de- 
signed retracting gage to simplify its operation—has been built 
by the Bethlehem, Pa., plant of Bethlehem Steel Co. for a major 
automobile manufacturer. 


On one side of the machine, billets are fed in continuously by 
an automatic conveyer. They emerge as slugs on the other side, 
tumbling down a chute. The slugs are shown on the floor in the 
accompanying photograph. 

The shear cuts mild steel billets up to 6 in. sq and 105,000 psi 
tensile steel billets up to 4 in. Two 3-in. high tensile steel billets 
can be cut at once. 

The hinged gage, in the lower center of the picture, swings out 
of the way so that workmen can easily get at the shear blade. 
Through synchronization, the gage also retracts before the blade 
cuts, letting the slug drop freely. 

The accuracy in cutting is achieved by an air-cushioned gage 
which cushions the stopping of the moving billet and spots it in 
the correct position. 

The billet is advanced at the rate of about 140 fpm by a power 
feed table. At this high speed the billet would inflict a severe 
impact on the gage, but as the gage is air-cushioned, the effect 
of the impact is virtually nullified and the correct positioning 
of the billet is assured by the recoil action against the positive 
stop. The gag roller rests in spring-cushioned brass bearings. 







































Remedy Suggested to Aid 
Small Business Capital Problem 


Washington—Government giuar- 
antee of commercial loans for 
small business is being discussed 
in the Senate as a remedy for the 
problem of obtaining long-term 
capital. 

A bill sponsored by Senator 
Lucas, D., Ill., provides that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. be 
authorized to guarantee as much 
as 90 pct of small-business loans 
granted by banks. 

Such loans, Mr. Lucas explains, 
would be aimed at promoting the 
growth of new enterprises and 
providing existing firms with need- 
ed long-term capital when it can- 
not be obtained from _ other 
sources. 

Mr. Lucas also proposes low 
cost, federally-financed technologi- 
cal studies in new product develop- 
ment. “Small business enterprises 
today are unable to maintain ex- 
perimental laboratories,” Lucas 
says, “In this respect they are at a 
serious disadvantage.” 


Orders 77 Diesel Locomotives 


St. Louis—The Missouri Pacific 
R.R. has ordered 77 new diesel- 
electric locomotives at a cost of 
$11,269,700. 

The Missouri Pacific has been 
authorized by the Federal Court 
at St. Louis to purchase 35,640 net 
tons of rails and accessories to 
cost $4,703,720 for its 1950 track 
program. 

The rails, 4560 net tons of 132 |b 
weight and 31,180 net tons of 115 
Ib, will cost $2,619,579. The other 
track material will cost $2,084,141. 


Installing Reynolds Equipment 


Los Angeles—Final equipment 
in the 25,000 sq ft foil converting 
plant of the new Los Angeles divi- 
sion of Reynolds Metals Co. is 
being installed. 

The plant, headed by L. B. 
Ward, now is equipped to take 
aluminum coils and laminate, em- 
boss and process them into salable 
foil. It began operation here last 
year. 
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Discuss Direct Application 


Of Titanium Enamel to Steel 

Philadelphia—Application of ti- 
tanium enamel direct to steel was 
the feature subject discussed by 
experts at meetings of the Eastern 
Enameler’s Club and the Central 
District Enameler’s Club held Dec. 
3 and Jan. 27 respectively. 

The board of experts included 
J. B. Simons, enameling superin- 
tendent; R. F. Bisbee, manager of 
quality control; and C. L. Van 
Derau, works manager of the 
Westinghouse Mfg. Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio. The company is a pioneer 
in the use of titanium enamels di- 
rect to steel. 

Among the points covered in 
the discussion were a history of 
Westinghouse research work and 
standardization to reduce thick- 
ness of vitreous enamel, a brief 
description of the characteristics 
of titanium steel compared to reg- 
ular vitreous enameling iron and 
a summary of the problems en- 
countered in developing the proc- 
ess of applying titanium enamel 
directly to steel. 

In addition to the Westinghouse 
experts, Mr. Frank R. Porter of 
Inland Steel Corp. gave a brief 
description of the new titanium 
steel “Ti-Namel.” 


Hearings Postponed On 
Steel Companies’ Price Rises 


Washington—Further congres- 
sional hearings on prise rises put 
into effect by steel companies dur- 
ing December and January will 
probably be held late this month. 

Postponement of the originally 
scheduled date of Feb. 14 was an- 
nounced by Rep. Celler, D., N. Y. 
He explained that conflicting 
schedules of the House judiciary 
committee and steel company offi- 
cials made it impossible to meet 
the earlier schedule. 

Meanwhile, Celler’s committee 
held hearings this week on a bill 
requiring the Justice Dept. to 
make periodic reports on the con- 
sent decrees and nolo contendere 
pleas involved in federal antitrust 
proceedings. 
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News of Industry 


George F. Sullivan 


New York—George F. Sulli- 
van has been appointed Manag- 
ing Editor of THE IRON AGE. He 
replaces William A. Phair, who 
last week was named Editor of 
Hardware Age, another Chilton 
At the same time, 
William V. Packard was made 
News-Markets Editor, IRON AGE 


publication. 


Mr. Sullivan has been with 
THE IRON AGE since 1942, except 
for a period of war _ service. 
After serving in Pittsburgh as 
Regional Editor, he came to New 





Reports Business Holding Up 


Los Angeles —Continued good 
business was indicated by North 
American Aviation, Inc., as it re- 
ported that its backlog had re- 
mained virtually the same during 
the final three months of 1949. 

Sales for the latest period to- 
taled approximately $5 million 
greater than the comparable 1948 
period. 

Preliminary net income for the 
three months, which were the first 


of the North American fiscal year, . 


were $1,390,000, equal to 40¢ a 
share. 


Blaw-Knox Forms New Dept. 


Pittsburgh—Blaw-Knox Co. has 
formed a chemicals and fuels syn- 
thesis department to deal with the 
conversion of fuels into chemicals. 
This work will be based initially 
on the Fischer-Tropsch synthetic 
fuels process and on related proc- 
esses for making synthesis gas. 


William V. Packard 






William A. Phair 


York last summer to assume the 
position of Markets Editor. 

Mr. Packard came to THE 
IRON AGE in 1947 from the posi- 
tion of newspaper publisher in 
Lamar, Mo. After serving in 
various positions, he was named 
News Editor last June. 

Before joining Hardware Age, 
Mr. Phair had been associated 
with THE IRON AGE for the past 
13 years, except for war-time 
service. He had served as Tech- 
nical Editor before becoming 
Managing Editor. 


Blaw-Knox has just completed 
agreement with Ruhrchemie and 
Lurgi for licenses and access to all 
process information developed by 
these German firms. 


Cracking Plant Eliminated 
From English Refinery Plans 


Washington—Revised plans for 
the Shell Haven oil refinery to be 
constructed near London have 
eliminated a proposed catalytic 
cracking plant and have reduced 
the potential capacity from 66,000 
to 40,000 bbl a day. 

Under the new plans, cost of 
the project has been reduced to 
about $34 million, of which Mar- 
shall Plan financing will amount 
to approximately $2.5 million. 

This latter amount will be used 
for purchase of such North Ameri- 
can equipment as pumps, valves, 
fittings, piping, cranes, etc., and 
engineering services. About $704,- 
000 has already been allotted for 
engineering services. 
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Canadian Producers Revise Steel Prices 


Both base prices and extras affected . . . Some base prices 


are lower .. . But U. S. extras apply . . . Action raises the 


total cost to Canadian consumers, aids British sales. 


Canadian steel mills 
have changed some base prices 
and adopted United States extras 
on all steel items. 

Base prices of hot-rolled sheets 
have been cut from $3.85 to $3.65 
per 100 lb and steel plate from 
$3.95 to $3.85. Bars have been 
marked up $5 per ton to the new 
base of $3.75 per 100 Ib in car 
lots. All prices are f.o.b. Hamil- 
ton. 

Price changes have been an- 
nounced by the Steel Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., Dominion Foundries & 
Steel Ltd., Hamilton, and Domin- 
ion Steel & Coal Corp., Sydney, 
N.S. It is understood that Algoma 
Steel Corp. will make a similar 
announcement within a few days. 


Toronto - 


Higher Costs for Consumers 

No price change has yet been 
made on cold-rolled strip and gal- 
vanized sheets, although the lat- 
ter is thought to be under con- 
sideration. 


Although base prices have been 





lowered on some items, adoption 
of the U. S. list of extra charges 
will mean higher steel costs for 
Canadian consumers. Higher 
prices for steel from domestic 
companies and U. S. mills will 
tend to throw a much greater vol- 
ume of buying to British mills. 
They already have a substantial 
advantage due to devaluation of 
the pound. Several large orders 
have recently been placed with 
British firms. 

Demand at High Level 

Demand for steel in Canada is 
holding at a high level. Mills are 
booked solid on production for the 
first quarter but have not yet 
opened their second quarter books. 
However, it is expected that sec- 
ond quarter bookings will equal 
those for the first. 

Although most producers expect 
business to remain high for the 
first half of the year, it is hard 
to get opinions on the outlook for 
the second half. Those who are 


SCRAP PREPARA- 
TION: Slaa_ ladle 
buttons, spills, and 
off-heat ingots are 
cut to furnace charg- 
ing size with speed 
and efficiency with 
this cutting blowpipe. 
The blowpipe, an 
Oxweld C-60 with 
powder - cutting at- 
tachment, is mounted 
on a machine car- 
riage. In turn, this 
equipment is mount- 
ed on a gantry set- 
up, which makes 
transverse cutting 
operations possible 
over the entire cut- 
ting bed. With this 
arrangement, scrap 
handling is kept to 
a minimum. 
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willing to hazard a guess seem to 
feel that they will not be able to 
hold their sales at current high 
levels throughout the year. 


Canada May Lift Import 
Controls on Primary Shapes 


Ottawa—Canadian import con- 
trols on primary steel shapes, un- 
der the Emergency Exchange Con- 
servation Act, will be lifted at 
the beginning of February, ac- 
cording to reliable information 

While the final decision has sti]| 
to be made, it is probable that 
starting Feb. 1, blanket permits 
will be issued for the import of 
primary steel shapes which were 
put under control last October. 
The blanket permit system is an 
effective means of decontrol but 
allows the control to be easily 
reinstated if necessary. It prob- 
ably will be continued until im- 
port control on primary steel even- 
tually disappears entirely. 

It is doubtful that a single ton 
of steel has been kept out of Can- 
ada by the Control imposed Oct. 1. 
At that time the policy laid down 
was that permits would be granted 
for any steel shapes from the U.S. 
which were not available from 
Canadian mills. 


Johnson and Jennings Co. 


Purchased by Chicago Concern 


Cleveland—The Pettibone Mul- 
liken Corp. has purchased John- 
son & Jennings Co., Cleveland. 
The purchase included Johnson & 
Jennings’ Oceco Division, vent 
valves, flame arresters, gages, 
swing lines and other tank equip- 
ment. The entire finished inven- 
tory of Oceco products has been 
moved to the Pettibone Mulliken 
Corp.’s 30-acre plant in Chicago. 

The company announced that 
Oceco products will gain the 
advantage of enlarged engineer- 
ing and development departments, 
laboratory and testing facilities 
and improved manufacturing tech- 
niques. 

George Fox, sales manager, and 
certain engineering and produc- 
tion personnel, have been moved 
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to Chicago. The company will be 
known as the Johnson & Jennings 
Co. division of Pettibone Mulliken 


Corp. 


Magnetic Materials Developed 


Pittsburgh— Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. has developed two mag- 
netic core materials for transduc- 
tor applications —Hipersil and 
Hipernik V—at its Sharon and 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., plants. 

The materials are particularly 
suited for electronic applications 
such as magnetic amplifiers, sat- 
urable reactors, and the new type 
of contact rectifiers. 


Carter Named Chairman Of 
Pittsburgh Steel; Adams, President 


Pittsburgh — Joseph H. Carter 
has been elected chairman and 
chief executive officer of Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., 
effective Mar. 1. 

Succeeding 
Mr. Carter as 
president is 
Avery C. Adams, 
who has 
executive vice- 
president of 
Detroit Steel 
Corp., and for- 
merly vice- 
president in 
charge of sales and a director of 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

Mr. Adams, 52, has resigned his 
position with Detroit Steel and 
will assume the presidency of 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. on Mar. 1. 

Mr. Carter, 56, joined Pitts- 
burgh Steel in 1936 as general su- 
perintendent of the Monessen 
Works. He started his steel career 
as a slagger in the old Youngs- 
town Iron & Steel Co., Lowellville, 
Ohio, later purchased by Sharon 
Steel Corp. He was elected presi- 
dent of Pittsburgh Steel in 1942. 

Mr. Adams started out as a la- 
borer in the openhearth depart- 
ment of Trumbull Steel Co., War- 
ren, Ohio, later merged with Re- 
public Steel Corp., in 1919. He 
successively held executive posi- 
tions with General Fireproofing 
Corp., .Carnegie-Illinois Steel 


been 





Avery C. Adams 
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Corp., Inland Steel Co. and U. S. 
Steel Corp., where he served as 
vice-president in charge of sales 
and as a director from Aug. l, 
1939 until late 1945. Until Feb. 
14, 1949, when he became vice- 
president and a director of Ports- 











mouth Steel Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, 
he was a partner in a New York 
steel exporting firm. When Ports- 
mouth was purchased by Detroit 
Steel, Mr. Adams was made execu- 
tive vice-president and a director 
of Detroit Steel. 


U.S. Steel’s Earnings “Satisfactory” 


Boost common dividend to 65¢ a share... Strike causes 
changes in reporting fourth quarter profit... Strike cost 
$30 million . .. Corporation had 35-day coal supply. 


New York — Despite a 6-week 
strike during the fourth quarter 
“satisfactory” earnings for U. S. 
Steel Corp. during the past year 
were reported by Irving S. Olds, 
chairman, at a press conference 
here last week. 

He reported income for 1949 of 
$165,958,806, or a return of 7.2 
pet on sales, compared with 1948 
income of $129,627,845, a return 
of 5.2 pet on sales. The 1949 earn- 
ings were equal to $5.39 a com- 
mon share, compared with $4 a 
share the previous year. 


Boost Dividends on Common 

Dividends on common _§ stock 
were boosted to 65¢ a share from 
50¢. They are payable Mar. 10 to 
shareholders of record Feb. 10. 
The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 a share of preferred stock 
is payable Feb. 20 to shareholders 
of record Feb. 6. 

Mr. Olds stressed that the divi- 
dend on common stock is a reflec- 
tion of last year’s earnings (the 
highest in 20 years) and aren’t 
necessarily an 
ture payments. 


indication of fu- 


Fourth quarter income was $32,- 
735,397. This would ha: 2 been re- 
ported as $6.7 million but for ac- 
counting adjustments which had 
to be made because of the strike. 
These adjustments were caused by 
two things: (1) Changes in com- 
puting accelerated depreciation as 
a result of the lowered operating 
rate and (2) sales from inven- 
tories. 


Depreciation Becomes Profit 
Accelerated depreciation is fig- 
ured on a graduated scale in rela- 
tion to the excess in annual oper- 
ating rate over 70 pct of capacity. 
Depreciation for the first 9 months 
had been figured on the basis of 
an operating rate of 94.6 of capac- 
ity. Had the rate remained near 
that figure depreciation for the 
year would have been $44 million. 


But the strike cut the rate for 
the year to 82.5 pct, and acceler- 
ated depreciation for the year 
amounted to only $22 million. 
Thus, $16 million which had al- 
ready been shown as cost of ac- 
celerated depreciation in the first 
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STEEL COMPANY EARNINGS — 1949 AND 1948 


Fourth 
Quarter 49 


Company 


U. S. Steel Corp...... 
Republic Steel 


Corp. 
Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp. 
National Stee! Corp. . 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Crucible Steel Co.. 

Thomas Steel Co... 


* Six months. 
Other earnings reported February 2, page 117. 


$32,735,397 | 
10,794,449 | 

922,327 | 
3,394,457 
3,219,019 
1,845, 756 


205 , 125 
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Fourth 1949 
Quarter "48 12 Months 


$41,510,274 | $165,958, 806 
16 625,594 46,142,323 | 
10,973, 134 
12,920,071 
16, 145,264 

922,350 

1,404 , 880 

443,654 




























































Viewing the News from 











“The Treasury Spigot 
Must Be Kept Open” 


AST January, last July, and at 







various points in between and 





since, the President has proclaimed 





a new approach to the great prob- 





lems of enduring peace and pros- 





perity. This new approach carries 





the label “Point Four.” Its appeal 





is both impressive and intoxicating, 





for some of our better known lib- 





erals have already gone off the deep 
end in unconfined ecstasy. 
Point Four holds that the tensions 






of the world which cause social un- 





rest and provoke the aggression of 





ambitious powers are due to pov- 





erty. If, through a miracle of states- 





manship and generosity, entirely 
within the realm of possibility, this 






country could promote rising living 





standards in the backward areas of 





the world, these tensions would dis- 





appear. The world would then en- 





joy peace and good will instead of 





strife and envy. 





This object could be realized by 





making American technological 





know-how available to our more re- 





tarded global neighbors. If such 





expert opinion indicated the need 
for capital, this would come forth 






from private sources. With rising 





incomes, the beneficiaries of our ad- 
vice — and capital — would become 






our good customers, thus opening 





another vista of American growth. 





Bread cast upon the waters, etc. 





Such an idyllic prospect, even 





when introduced by the most august 





sponsors, must submit further de- 
tails. How much money will be 
needed by our lagging contempora- 








ries in order to achieve the laudable 
objectives of Point Four? The auth- 
ors of the scheme are understand- 
ably vague on this point. However, 








one of the more ardent supporters, 





a bleeding heart in the topmost eche- 
lon of the “liberals,” thinks that 
the plan might start off “modestly” 






with a half billion a year. reaching 
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an annual volume of six billion with- 
in a matter of 4 or 5 years. 

This same supporter—and he is 
typical of the zealots who have gath- 
ered about the new standard—de- 
plored the stingy dimensions of the 
Marshall Plan. He termed the bil- 
lions paid out of the pockets of 
American taxpayers’ “bargain base- 
ment diplomacy.” Instead of a bold 
and farsighted program, with funds 
adequate to do the job, i.e., sixty 
to seventy billions. we tried to do 
the job with a few miserable bil- 
lions. Penny-pinching penury instead 
of courageous vision. 

The Kee Bill, the Administration 
version of Point Four, is careful not 
to mention amounts. The bill lets 
the cat out of the bag by mention- 
ing in the preamble that one of the 
objects is “to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States.” At 
another point it innocently mentions 
that foreign applicants unable to 
get necessary advice and financial 
help on “reasonable terms” can 
make appointments with the White 
House. 

The Herter Bill provides govern- 
ment guarantees for private capital 
(willing to stick its neck out) 
against losses by expropriation or 
exchange skulduggery, realizing that 
no American owner of capital in 
his right mind will expose his funds 
in other parts of the world when he 
can do much better at home with 
less risk. 

Point Four has all the earmarks 
of another scheme to tap the Trea- 
sury for vast funds to be spent in 
foreign areas whose governments 
prefer chiseling to fair play. 

In the past, capital—large 
amounts of it—has moved freely 
across borders to help economic 
growth wherever it had assurance of 
fair treatment, reasonable safety, 
and competitive profit. No Point 
Four was necessary. None is neces- 
sary today. 


U. S. Steel Earnings 
Continued from Page 107 


9 months had to be reported as 
income in the fourth quarter. 


Inventory Becomes Profit 
Normal inventory quantities 
couldn’t be maintained because of 
the strike. Many inventories had 
to be reduced below normal level. 
Because of “last-in first-out” in- 
ventory pricing practice these 
items were carried at 1940 cost 
levels. Internal Revenue regula- 
tions forced these inventory re- 
ductions to be shown as income 
of $17 million during the fourth 
quarter. Federal taxes on this 
were $7 million. This $17 million 
is excess of current cost of liqui- 
dated inventories over the amount 
carried in the accounts. This is 
not true profit because $17 million 
will have to be spent, at current 
prices, to replace this inventory. 


Strike Cest 830 Million 

Mr. Olds said the strike cost 
his company $30 million “out-of- 
pocket” expense. This doesn’t in- 
clude loss of potential profit, nor 
does it include cost to the union 
and the individual workers. 

He estimated that the U. S. Steel 
ore body in Venezuela is “some- 
where in the neighborhood of a 
billion tons.” Based on test drill- 
ing, this is believed to be 65 pet 
iron with only 3 pct silica. There 
is no overburden. Shipments of 
this ore are expected to start with- 
in 5 years. 

The corporation has noted in- 
creased competition from foreign 
steel producers. But Mr. Olds said 
demand is still good. ‘“Devalua- 
tion has helped some sell cheaper 
than us... but we’re able to out- 
sell others on the basis of quality 
and service.” About 6 pct of 1949 


output was exported, compared 


with 5.3 pct in 1948. 
Commenting on the outlook for 
this year, Mr. Olds said demand 
is very strong now. The current 
backlog on a tonnage basis is 


, 


equal to 4% months’ output. He 
expects good business through the 
first half and believes that ship- 
ments this year might be expected 


to be about like last year. 
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Hotpoint Tells Plans For 


Chicago Refrigerator Plant 

Chicago — Hotpoint, Inc., has 
announced plans for construction 
of a large new plant in Chicago 
for the manufacture of electric re- 
frigerators. The plant will be com- 
pleted within 15 months and will 
attain full production three 
months later. 

It will contain approximately a 
million square feet of floor area, 
and will be planned for an annual 
production of 400,000 units. Cost 
of the project has not been re- 
vealed, however, the plant will be 
roughly equivalent in size and 
tooling to Hotpoint’s_ electric 
range plant, completed in 1948, 
which represented a total invest- 
ment of approximately $12 mil- 
lion. 

Production at the new plant 
will require an estimated 60,000 
tons of steel a year. 


Aluminum Group Chooses 
Leaders at Annual Conclave 


New York—At the annual meet- 
ing of The Aluminum Assn., R. S. 
Reynolds, Jr., Reynolds Metals 
Co., was elected president. 

The following were elected vice 
presidents: E. G. Grundstrom, Ad- 
vance Aluminum Castings Corp., 
Chicago; M. E. Rosenthal, United 
Smelting and Aluminum Co., Inc., 
New Haven, Conn.; and George N. 
Wright, The John Harsh Bronze 
and Foundry Co., Cleveland. A. V. 
Davis, Aluminum Co. of America, 
was re-elected chairman of the 
board, and Donald M. White was 
reappointed secretary and trea- 
Surer., 


Directors-at-large 

Three directors-at-large were 
elected to serve for three-year 
terms: A. P. Cochran, Cochran 
Foil Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky.; 
D. A. Rhoades, Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp., Oakland, Calif.; 
and R. J. Roshirt, Bohn Aluminum 
& Brass Corp., Detroit. 

John T. Watry, Aluminum Cast- 
ing & Engineering Co., Milwaukee, 
was elected chairman of the 
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foundry division; Louis Fischer, 
Fischer Casting Co., North Plain- 
field, N. J., was elected vice chair- 
man; and H. J. Hater, of Alumi- 
num Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, 
was appointed to represent the 
division on the association’s board 
of directors. 


Sheet Division Chief 

L. M. Brile of Fairmont Alumi- 
num Co., Fairmont, W. Va., was 
elected chairman of the sheet di- 
vision, and George M. Carter, of 
the Sheet Aluminum Corp., Jack- 
son, Mich., was named to repre- 
sent the division on the board of 
directors. Harold C. Wilson, Re- 
vere Copper and Brass, Inc., Balti- 
more, was elected chairman of the 
extruded products division. 


Produced 111 Barge Hulls in ‘49 
Pittsburgh — Dravo Corp. 
launched a total of 111 hulls for 
river and harbor vessels at its 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh) and 
Wilmington, Del., shipyards dur- 
ing 1949. 
Petroleum 


barges, numbering 


44, led the list. Other types in- 
cluded sand and gravel barges, 
coal barges, covered hopper 
barges, deck barges, grain barges 
and one dredge hull. 
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"My advice, Filbert, is to go right back in 
again before you lose your nerve.” 
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Diamond Alkali Gets New 


Furnace for Silicate Plant 


Cleveland—Diamond Alkali Co. 
has put into full-scale operation 
a new 50,000-ton furnace at its 
Cincinnati silicate plant. W. H. 
Evans, Diamond’s general man- 
ager of silicate operations, said 
addition of the new furnace will 
increase production of silicate of 
soda and related products at the 
Cincinnati plant by 50 pet. 

The plant now will have three 
50,000-ton furnaces. The furnace 
building was approximately en- 
larged and remodeled. Total cost 
of the expansion project was 
$300,000. The Cincinnati plant, of 
which E. J. Feighery is plant man- 
ager, is one of six silicate plants 
operated by Diamond Alkali. 


Eastern States Steel Erects 
Warehouse for New England Area 


Brockton, Mass.—Eastern States 
Steel Products Co. has completed 
erection of a new steel warehouse 
here to supply steel consumers in 
the New England area. The com- 
pany reports that it is also broad- 
ening its sales force. 

The new warehouse is equipped 
with an electric crane and a va- 
riety of processing machinery. 
Storage facilities will be equipped 
to handle hot-rolled bars, rounds, 
flats, squares, angles, channels 
and beams, steel plates, sheets, 
galvanized sheets, aluminum, cop- 
per and other items. 


Production Experts Visit U.S. 

Washington—Four German gas 
production experts will visit gas 
companies, coal crushing and mix- 
ing plants, and inspect pipelines 
to study American methods of dis- 
tribution, manufacture and the 
uses and manufacture of appli- 
ances. 

At the same time, another Mar- 
shall Plan technical assistance 
project will bring two British ex- 
perts to this country. One will 
study gas turbine development for 
six weeks and the other will assist 
in a year-long experiment on the 
underground gasification of coal. 
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Construction Steel Awards 


Fabricated steel awards this 
week included the following: 


1565 Tons, Needham, Wellesley, Newton and 
Weston, Mass., 7 bridges and viaduct, 
Route 128, circumferential highway. Com- 
pletion date Nov. 1, 1950. Fred D. Sabin, 
Cambridge, Mass., district engineer, 
through V. Barletta Co., Roslindale, Mass., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

1250 Tons, Schuylkill County, Pa., bridges, 
Pennsylvania Dept. of Highways, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem. 

1230 Tons, Cook County, Ill., Eden's Parkway 
overpass section 263-0707.1, Arcola Mid- 
west Corp., low bidder. 


675 Tons, Washington, D. C., renovation of 
Executive Mansion, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem. 


450 Tons, Bronx, N. Y., Hunts Point sewage 
treatment works, Dept. of Public Works, 
to Grand Iron Works, Inec., N. Y. 


295 Tens, Northampton County, Pa., bridge, 
LR 8019 Spur 1, Pennsylvania Dept. of 
Highways, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem. 


195 Tons, Wheeler, Wash., Bureau of Recla- 
mation, bridge to American Bridge Co., 


Pittsburgh. 


190 Tons, Denver, structural steel for railway 
bridges at East Low Canal, Columbia Basin 
Project, Bureau of Reclamation Spec. 
2877, to American Bridge Co., Gary, Ind. 


175 Tons, Sheboygan, Wis., R-Way Furniture 
Ceo., building to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron 
Ce., Milwaukee. 

170 Tons, Schuylkill County, Pa., beam bridges, 
Reading Co., to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoe- 
nixville, Pa. 

100 Tons, Berks County, Pa., Route 06023(1), 
bridge. Pennsylvania Dept. of Highways. 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem. 
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Fabricated steel inquiries this 
week included the following: 


925 Tons, Eugene, Ore., Lookout Point reser- 
voir structures, Portland District Corps of 
Engineers, Ser. CIVENG-35-026-50-250. 
Bids to Apr. 20. 

200 Tons, Cleveland, New York Central Rail- 
road bridge. Bids due Mar. 1. 

200 Tons, Hinsdale, Ill., high school audi- 
torium. Bids due Feb. 15. 

135 Tons, Danvers, Mass., 2 spam steel stringer 
bridge at Maple St. on Newburyport Turn- 
pike, and approaches. C. A. Fritz, Beverly, 
Mass., district engineer. Completion date, 
Dee. 1, 1950. 

135 Tons, Tucson, Ariz., bridge on St. Mary's 
Road at crossing of Santa Cruz River, 
State Highway Commission, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Bids to Feb. 10. 

120 Tons, Adams County, Colo., bridge on 
State Highway 8 near Watkins, State High- 
way Dept., Denver. Bids to Feb. 15. 

120 Tons, Lincoln, Mass., 3 span steel stringer 
bridge, conerete deck and macadam ap- 
proaches, Fred D. Sabin, district engi- 
neer. Completion date, Oct. 31, 1950. 


100 Tons, Chester County, Pa., construction of 
an I-beam highway underpass bridge. Sec- 
retary of Highways, Harrisburg, Pa. Bids 
te Feb. 24. 


Reinforcing bar awards this 
week included the following: 


860 Tons, Needham, Wellesley, Newton and 
Weston, Mass., 7 bridges and viaduct, 
Route 128, circumferential highway, 
through V. Barletta Co., Roslindale, Mass., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem. 

600 Tons, Allegheny County, Pa., Pennsylvania 
Turnpike sections 31D and 31E, to U. S. 
Steel Supply Co., Chicago. 

110 Tons, Gambier, Ohio, Kenyon College 
building to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem. 


110 


Reinforcing bar 





Tons, Dover, Ohio, Union Hospital addi. 
tion to Truscon Steel Co., Clevela: 


inquiries this 


week included the following: 


1490 


490 
400 


330 


230 


220 


215 


195 


150 
120 


120 


105 


Tons, Eugene, Ore., Lookout Point reser. 
voir structures, Portland District Corps of 
Engineers, Ser. CIVENG-35-026-50.250, 
Bids to Apr. 20. 

Tons, Chicago, Kostner Ave. Sewer con. 
tract 2A. 

Tons, Los Angeles, improvements to Live 
Oak Wash, Los Angeles District Corps of 
Engineers, Ser. CIVENG-04.353.50.28, 
Bids to Feb. 28. 

Tons, Cleveland, Tuberculosis Hospital. 


Tons, Pittsburgh, new vinegar building {or 
H. J. Heinz. 

Tons, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Railroad 
freight building. 

Tons, Eugene, Ore., relocation Southern 
Pacific RR and State Highway 58 Lookow 
Point Dam, Portland District Corps of 
Engineers. Bids to Mar. 15. 

Tons, Chicago, Presbyterian 
nurses home. 

Tons, Urbana, Ill., University of Ilinois 
veterinary medicine building. 

Tons, Montgomery County, Pa., construc. 
ton of an I-beam bridge. State Highway 
and Bridge Authority, Harrisburg, Pa 
Bids to Feb. 24. 

Tons, Ames, lowa, Agronomy Building for 
University of lowa. 


Hospital 


Tons, Dubuque, lowa, water plant, 


Tons, Burlington, Mass., 2 bridges and 
bituminous concrete surfacing. 

Tons, Barnstable, Mass., 3 concrete frame 
bridges with bituminous concrete  ap- 
proaches and bituminous macadam service 
road. Lewis R. Sellow, Middlebore, dis. 
trict engineer. Completion date July 31, 
1950. 


Tons, Oil City, Pa., printing plant for 
Derrick Publishing Co. 





Approve Marshall Plan Aid 
For Proposed Italian Power Plant 


Washington—Marshall Plan as- 
sistance amounting to $6.5 million 
has been approved for the pro- 
posed SIP power plant to be con- 
structed near Turin, Italy. 

Plans installation of a 50,000- 
kw turbo-generator and related 
accessories. It is expected to even- 
tually expand capacity to 200,000 
kw. 

This authorization brings the 
cumulative total of Marshall Plan 
authorizations, through Jan. 20, 
to about $8.1 billion. 


Report New Source Of 
Electro-Galvanized Strip 


Los Angeles — California Cold 
Rolled Steel Corp. announces that 
it is now carrying electro-gal- 
vanized strip in various thick- 
nesses and that it can supply that 


material in various widths suit- 
able for drawing, forming or 
stamping. 
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Construction Industry 
Sets New Record for January 


Washington — Construction for 
1950 was off to a good start by 
reaching a new January high of 
$1.5 billion. This is 16 pet above 
1949’s January total, according to 
Commerce Dept. figures. 


Industrial Construction Down 


Private financing is 14 pct above 


a year ago, although somewhat 
less than in Dec., 1949. Public 
expenditures for building also 


showed an increase, about 24 pct, 
from last year and accounted for 
$360 million of the total. 
Industrial construction, continu- 
ing a slight month to month de- 
cline, is below a year ago. Com- 
mercial construction showed a de- 
cline from last year but is holding 
up well at about $100 million for 
the month. Housing at $650 mil- 
lion accounted for more than half 


the January total. 


Bethlehem Prospecting For 


Iron Ore in Berks County, Pa. 
Philadelphia — Bethlehem Stee! 


Co. 


has bought land in Berks 


County, Pa., to prospect for iron 


ore. 


A statement by Bethlehem 


followed reports of test drilling 


near 


Morgantown, Pa., in the 


southern end of the county. 
Bethlehem admitted that the) 


are 


interested in prospecting in 


that general area, and that the) 
have acquired some land on which 
exploratory work is being done. 


“This is a continuation of a gel- 
eral program of prospecting in the 
vicinity of former workings in this 


area for 


ore occurrences. The 


drilling to date has shown some 
ore, but nothing conclusive as t0 
quantity or quality.” 


Reports from that area indicate 
that in the past 8 months Beth- 
lehem has bought 1500 acres 0! 
land for about $350,000. The pres- 


ent 


drilling is much deeper than 


that which was done in the past. 
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MARKETS & PRICES 


Nt Rrie’s and Bulletins 


coal board—On Monday President Truman appointed 
a board of inquiry under the Taft-Hartley Law in a last- 
ditch effort to restore full coal output. The board was 
ordered to report back by Feb. 13, but may report sooner. 
It can only report facts, not recommend. Members of 
the board are: David L. Cole, Paterson, N. J., lawyer and 
member of the steel fact-finding board; William Wirtz, 
Northwestern University; and John Dunlop, Harvard 
University. 


more c-r sheets—Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. is in- 
creasing output of cold-rolled sheets by about 209,000 tons 
a year in the Chicago district. The program will be com- 
pleted in about 15 months. At the Gary Sheet & Tin Mill 
existing temper mills and pickling lines will be modernized 
and an additional shear line installed. The 36-in. slab- 
bing mill at Gary Steel Works will be revamped with 
installation of modern soaking pits, an ingot stripper, and 
mill auxiliary equipment. 


mill motor contract—Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
has been awarded a $400,000 contract by E. W. Bliss Co., 
Salem, O., for motors and auxiliary equipment for a 
single-stand strip mill being built for Cantieri Metal- 
lurgici Italiani, of Italy. Mill is designed either for cold- 
reducing or as a non-reversing temper pass mill. 


pig iron—Two pig iron producers in the Birmingham 
area have raised their prices $3 a ton to meet the recent 
price increase of Republic Steel in that area. Sloss- 
Sheffield raised its prices on Feb. 3, while Wordward 
Iron Co. met the increase Feb. 4. 


raise coke prices -Several coke producers in the 
Midwest and South have advanced their coke prices $1 a 
ton. The increases were made to cover higher costs of 
coal as well as to block efforts to hoard vital coal and 
coke supplies. 


alloy bar extras—Extra changes by American Steel 
& Wire Co. on cold-finished alloy bars amounted to in- 
creases averaging $1.50 per net ton. Base price increase 
was $5 per ton. 


steel's payroll—Total payroll of the iron and steel 
industry last year was the second highest in history 
$2,061,770,000. And average hourly wage rates were the 
highest ever recorded, according to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. The 1949 payroll was topped only 
by that of 1948 which totaled $2,234,461,000. The pay- 
roll during the first 9 months this year was higher than 
ever before, but the strike during October and Novembe. 
lowered the year’s total. Average hourly earnings last 
vear were $1,703, compared with $1,629 during 1948. 


shades of 1949—Some steel circles do not share 
Detroit's optimism on the future course of demand fo1 
automobiles. They think soft spots are already beginning 
to show up in the auto market. But the people who make 
autos are still confident of a big year. Ford and GM have 
big plans to make cars in record numbers while Chrysler 
is strike-stalled. The auto people were right last year. 
Will history repeat itself? 


lets contract—Detroit Stee! Corp. has awarded Gen- 
eral Electric Co. a $2 million contract for electrical equip 
ment for the new hot-rolled strip mill which is expected 
to be installed at Portsmouth, O., by November. An elec- 
tric-weld pipe mill will follow the strip mill installation. 
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District Operating Rates—Per Cent of Capacity 


i | | — - i = ~~ 
Week of | Pittsburgh | Chicago | Youngstown | Philadelphia | Cleveland 








—_ — = — - —e | —E —_—- — — 
January 29 | 96.5° 99.0° |  88.0° | 80.5 | 100.0 | 
February § 96.5 98.0 | 85.5 79.0 | 99.6 | 101.5 
* Revised. 


February 9, 1950 


| | 
101.5 | 102.5 103.0 | 107.0° | 91.5 | o.5 


102.5 


Buffalo | wheeling South Detroit West | Ohio River | St. Louis East Aggregate 


89.0 | 0 | 
87.0 95.9 91.0 


96.0 | 101.0 87.0 


} 
| 
} 









































Market Activities 


Nonferrous METALS OUTLOOK 


Tin market reaching stabilization level . . . Backwardation 


only %e¢ ... Strike ends at Laurel Hill... Selby smelter 


still on strike ... Copper business continues heavy. 


New York—FEarly this week the 
tin market appeared to be settling 
down to a stabilization level. Im- 


porters and brokers here have 
made no recent reductions in price. 
In fact they advanced the prompt 
price by ‘g¢ last week and are now 
only 4g¢ below the RFC price. So 
far RFC has made no further re- 
duction below the 74%¢ price put 
into effect on Jan. 30. Backwarda- 
tion is now only 3¢¢, a reduction 
from last week’s 5¢¢. 

It is understood that the British 
Ministry has a consignment ship- 
ment on the water which will be 
sold at the RFC price. Brekers 
here hazard the opinion that it 
may be 1000 tons or more. The 
market is inactive, buyers expect- 
ing to find further reductions. 
Whether this will develop depends 
on whether importers find them- 
selves with stocks which must be 
reduced in order to move them off 
the docks rather than to incur 
warehouse charges. 

The strike at the Laurel Hill 
refinery ended on Monday. Work- 
ers returned on the morning shift. 
The contract is not reopenable for 
any reason until June 1951. A 
wage increase was granted of 5¢ 
an hr, retroactive to Jan. 1. There 
was no pension or insurance clause 
in the agreement. It is understood 
that the El Paso, Tex., and Doug- 


112 


pe Bae 


NONFERROUS METALS PRICES 


Feb. 1 
Copper, electro, Conn, alee IS.50 
Copper, Lake, Conn, ei 18.625 
Tin, Straits, New York .. 74.50 
Zine, East St. Louis ....... it 9.75 
Lead, St. Lowlis .........0.% 11.80 


Note: Quotations are going prices. 


las, Ariz., plant negotiations were 
settled on the same basis. 

The only remaining strike in the 
industry is at the Selby, Calif., 
smelter. This strike cuts into 
western lead supplies, but it has 
been learned in the trade that most 
of the western consumers have 
been covered. This strike won’t 
affect the eastern market. It is 
learned that there have been some 
requests for shipment of Peruvian 
lead to this area. 


Copper Market Is Strong 

The copper market is still going 
strong. The last figure releases 
indicate that sales during January 
were 118,300 tons. Sales for ship- 
ment during the month were 118,- 
200 tons. Sales so far in February 
were 24,000 tons. Sales for ship- 
ment in February are 71,000 tons. 

The brass mills are still going 
strong on copper products. Copper 


Feb. 2 Feb. 3 Feb. 4 Feb. 6 Feb.7 
18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 


18.625 18.625 18.622 18.625 18.625 

74.50 74.50 74.50 74.50 74.50 
9.75 2.75 9.75 2.75 9.75 

11.80 11.80 11.80 11.80 11.80 


sheets are very good. Tubing is 
only fair. Brass products are not 
in heavy demand. Wire mills are 
reported to be operating at about 
75 pet of capacity. 

Lead consumers continue to buy 
on a hand to mouth basis. Sales 
of lead are fairly good to the do- 
mestic market but there is no for- 
eign business. Foreign consumers 
won’t buy dollar lead while they 
can still get sterling lead. British 
consumers could use more lead 
than they have been getting, but 
the economic condition of the 
country is forcing an austerity 
program in lead buying. Industry 
sources say that foreign lead is 
not finding many buyers in the 
domestic market because buyers 
require immediate delivery. 

The January average price of 
zinc at New York published in 
last week’s issue should have been 
10.483¢ per Ib. 
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Mill Products 


Aluminum 


(Base prices, cents per pound, base 30,000 
Ib, ak shipping point, freight allowed) 

Flat Sheet: 0.188 in., 2S, 3S, 26.9¢; 45, 
615-0, 28.8¢; 62S, 30.9¢; 248-0, 24S8-OAL, 
29.8¢; 758-0, 15S-OAL, 86.3¢; 0.081 in., 28, 
38, 27. of; & 618-0, 30. 2¢; 52S, 32.3¢; 248-0, 
248-OAL, 0.9¢ ; 158-0, 78S-OAL, 88¢; 0.082 
in., 28, 38, abe: 48, 618-0, 33.5¢ ; 52S, 36.2¢ ; 
248-0, 248-OAL, 37. 9¢; 768-0, 758-OAL, 
47.6¢. 

Plate: % in. and heavier: 2S, 38, F, 238. 
48-F, 26¢; 52S-F, 27.1¢; 618-0, 26. 6¢; 248- 
24S-FAL, ‘97. 1¢; 168-F, 16S-FAL, 83.9¢. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 
4, 83.6¢ to 64¢; 11 to 18, 34.6¢ to 76¢; 23 to 25 
36.7¢ to $1.06; 85 to 37, 44¢ to $1.53; 47 to 49, 


63.5¢ to 

Red, Rolled: 1.5 to 4.5 in., 2S-F, 3S-F, 
34¢ to 80.56¢; Cold-finished, 0.875 to 3 in., 
28, 88S, 36.6¢ to 82¢. 

Screw Machine Steck: Rounds, 11S-T3, R317- 
T4; % to 11/82 in., 49¢ to 38¢; % to 1% in., 
$7.5¢ to 35.5¢; 19/16 to 3 in., 35.5¢ to 32.5¢; 
17S-T4 lower by 1¢ per lb. Base 5000 Ib. 

Drawn Wire: Coiled, 0.051 to 0.374 in.; 
2S, 86¢ to 26.6¢; 62S, 44¢ to 82¢; 568, 47¢ to 
$8.5¢; 17S-T4, 50¢ to 34.5¢; 61S-T4, 44.5¢ to 
84¢; 75S-T-6, 76¢ to 55¢. 


Magnesium 
(Cents per lb, f.o.b. mill, freight allowed) 


Sheets and Plate: Ma, FSa, % in., 54¢-56¢; 
0.188 in., 56¢-58¢; B & S gage 8, 58¢-60¢; 
10, 59¢-61¢; 12, 63¢-65¢; 14, 69¢-74¢; 16, 
16¢-81¢; 18, 84¢-89¢; 20, 96¢-$1.01; 22, $1.22- 
$1.31; 24, $1.62-$1.75. Specification grade 
higher. Base: 30,000 Ib. 

Extruded Round Rod: M, diam in., %& to 
0.311, 58¢; % to %, 46¢; 1% to 1.749, 43¢; 
2% to 5, 41¢. Other alloys higher. Base: Up 
to % in. diam., 10,000 lb; % in. to 1% in., 
20,000 Ib; 1% in. and larger, 30,000 Ib. 

Extruded Square, Hex. Bar: M, size across 
flats, in., %4 to 0.811, 61¢; % to 0.749, 48¢; 
1% to 1.749, 44¢; 2% to 4, 42¢. Other alloys 
higher. Base: Up to \% in. diam, 10,000 Ib; 
4 i. * 1% in., "20, 000 Ib; 1% in. and larger, 
30,000 

Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangle: M, in 
weight per ft, for perimeters of less than 
size indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 3.5 in., 55¢; 0.22 to 0.25 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 5.9 in., 61¢; 0.50 to 0.59 Ib per ft, per. up to 
8.6 in., 47¢; 1.8 to 2.59 Ib per ft, per. up to 
19.5 in., 44¢; 4 to 6 Ib per ft, per. up to 28 in., 
43¢. Other alloys higher. Base, in weight per 
ft of shape: Up to % Ib, 10,000 Ib; % Ib to 
i. Ib, 20,000 Ib; 1.80 Ib and heavier, 30,000 


Extruded Round Tubing: M, wall thickness, 
outside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.057, %4 to 6/16, 
$1.14; 5/16 to %, $1.02; % to %, 76¢; 1 to 2 
in., 65¢; 0.065 to 0.082, to 7/16, 85¢; @ to 
i 62¢; 1 to 2 in., 57¢: 0.165 to 0.219, 

4, 54.5¢; 1 to 2 in., 58¢; 8 to 4 in., 49¢. 
Other alloys higher. Base, OD in in.: Up to 
1% in., 10,000 Ib; 1% in. to 8 in., 20,000 Ib; 
3 in. and larger, "30,000 Ib. 


Nickel and Monel 
(Base prices, cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill) 
Nickel Monel 


Sheets, cold-rolled ...... 60 47 
Strip, cold-rolled ........ 66 50 
Rods and bare ..ccccsece 56 45 
Angles, ae ésenee. ae 45 
Dt ccna at eh see e see 6s 58 46 
Seamless tubes | Gédvoveve 89 80 
Shot and blocks ........ i 40 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Cents per 1b, freight prepaid on 200 Ib) 


Extruded 
Sheets Rods Shapes 

fl 32.18 ae ee 31.78 
Copper, her ... ee. 28.03 eeee 
Copper, drawn. .... 29.28 re 
Low brass ... 30.12 29.81 33.03° 
Yellow brass.. 28.69 28.38 31.70° 
Red brass .... 30.60 30.29 33.51° 
Naval brass .. 33.51 27.57 28.82 
Leaded NGS ota oie 23.19 27.22 
Com’l bronze.. 31.61 31.30 34.27° 
Manganese 

bronze ..... 37.01 30.92 32.42 
Phosphor 


bronze ..... 50.90 51.15 wr 
Muntz metal.. 31.58 27.14 28.39 
Everdur, Her- 


culoy, Olym- 
pic, ete. .... 37.19 36.14 
Nickel stiver, 
Oi a. sain wee 41.87 46.80 
pi h. bronze. ars 27.22 


*Seamless tubing. 


Primary Metals 
(Cents per 1b, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum, 99+ %, 10,000 lb, freight 
BHOWOE cccccccccscccectceveres 17.00 
DIRT WEE ice vc cccccuewvasess 16.00 
Antimony, American, Laredo, Tex.. 27.25 
Beryllium copper, 3.75-4.25% Be 


dollars per lb contained Be..... $24.50 
Beryllium aluminum 5% Be, dollars 

per lb contained Be............ $52.00 
De, CU OUD ccccnvcecccustes $2.00 
Ce GED o.oo an.ces 004500086 $2.00 


Cobalt, 97-99% (per Ib) . $1.80 to + +! 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley ek os 

Copper, lake, Conn. Valley......... 18. aH 
Gold, U. S. Treas., dollars per oz...$35.00 
Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy oz.. $2.25 
Iridium, — per troy 0z...$100 to wie 
Rs le ROD bc cccedudetieeares 1.80 


Lead, De BU x0 cca vee teaweawes 12:00 
Magnesium, 99.8+%, f.o.b. Freeport, 

CT Gined d6kace evens eemlbak eae 20.50 
Magnesium, sticks, 100 to 5000 Ib 


36¢ to 38¢ 
Mercury, dollars per 76-lb flask 


2 a ere view to $73 
Nickel, electro, f.o.b. New York. 42.97 
Palladium, dollars per troy oz. $24.00 
Platinum, ‘dollars per troy oz.. . $66 to $69 
Silver, New York, cents per oz.... 73.25 
, i 3 Ee ere 74.50 


Zinc, East St. Louis .............. 9.75 


es BONE EE 6 Seseni s cceecesae 10.47 
Zirconium copper, 10-12 pct Zr, per 
GU TD écdescerececens $12.00 


Remelted Metals 
Brass Ingot 
(Cents per Ib delivered, carloads) 
85-5-5-5 ingot 


| OS ee ee 16.75-18.25 
DE EE Chee heed aceemeens 16.25-17.75 
DPN tegadcidencaene e's 15.75-17.25 
80-10-10 pues 
No. 305 ee eae 21.75 
Pe ds dé vekec bike ne 19.75 
88-10-2 ingot 
DE ails sc s'ees eee 27.75 
S| ae ere 25.25 
cS ee ++ 18.25-21.00 
Yellow ingot 
PE Pet wbeebirenescé «ae 14.25-16.00 
Manganese bronze 
oo. re ee 20.75 
Aluminum Ingot 
(Cents per 1b, lot of 30,000 Ib) 
95-5 aluminum-silicon —— 
0.30 copper, om. ° -+ 18.50-19.00 
0.60 copper, max. ......... 18.25-18.75 
Piston alloys (No. 122 Sapo) . 16.50-17.00 
No. 12 alum, — 2 eeneee 16.25-16.75 
108 alloy ..... . «+ 16.75-17.25 
DE, 6t.0b 646.6 encevenee 17.50-18.00 
WEE Bre care eKevese¥ isos 18.50-19.00 
pS eee ; .. 16.75-17.25 
Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 
granulated or shot 
Grade 1—95-974%% ......... 17.75-18.50 
Grade 2—92-95% ........06. 16.75-17.50 
Grade 3—90-92% ........... 15.75-16.50 
Grade 4—85-90% ........... 15.25-15.75 
Electroplating Supplies 
Anodes 
(Cents per Ib, freight allowed, in 
500 Ib lots) 
Copper 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer....... 35% 
Blectrodeposited .ncccccccccccs 29% 
Rolled, oval, straight, canveres 33 
Ball anodes .......... eseecenee 33%" 


Brass, 80-20 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer....... 31% 
Zine, oval, 99.886, f.0.b. Detroit. 17% 
EE cnlcésconceecne cs ees 16% 


SE Swae ceeaeee Os denn Cae onee ee 59.00 

Rolled, depolarized ............ 60.00 
GL, GV ac cdnwecdeteasateceea $2.15 
Silver 999 fine, rolled, 100 oz lots, 

per troy oz, f.o.b. Bridgeport, 

SE tahoe daw ie> 0a ooh oe 6 kame 79 
Chemicals 

(Cents p 


er 1b, f.0.b. shipping = 
Copper cyanide, 100 Ib dru a a . ‘ 
Copper sulfate, 99.5 cryetals, we vis iT 10 
Nickel salts, single or double, 4-100 


Ib bags, frt allowed ........... 18.00 
Nickel chloride, 300 Ib bbl......... 24.50 
Silver cyanide, 100 oz lots, per oz.. 59 
Sodium cyanide, 96 pct domestic 

ae ne 19.25 
Zinc sulfate, 89 pet granular....... 11.00 
Zine cyanide, 100 Ib drums........ 38.00 





MARKETS & PRICES —_———————————————eeeeeeeenenenrnn—”—— 


Scrap Metals 


Brass Mill Scrap 


(Cents per pound; add %¢ per lb for 
shipments of 20, 060 to 40,000 1b; add 
l¢ for more than 40, 000 Ib) 


Turns- 

Heavy ings 
COMMER cn eccnctseseasvess 15% 14% 
Wee CREB. dc cwic ccc: 12% 11% 
TRG BOGGS cece ccscccccece 14 13% 
Commercial bronze ..... 14% 13% 


Manganese bronze ....... 12 11% 
Leaded brass rod ends... 12% .... 


Custom Smelters' Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 
to refinery) 


No. 1 copper wire ........-+ coon SES 
No. 2 copper wire ...... one 14.50 
LAGE GOEE cocci cccescce .e- 13.50 
eee cscs SOE 
Radiators . , ees 9.75 


*Dry copper content. 


ingot Makers’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 
to producer) 


No. 1 copper wire ........ 15.50 
No. 2 copper wire .......... 14.50 
Light copper writ 7 13.50 
No. 1 composition wee sr wisi 12.75 
No. 1 comp. eninge jouw 12.25 
Rolled brass .. venoues . 10.75 
Brass pipe 11.00 
PROOOEE 6 os ceccdewe enna 10.00 
Heavy yellow brass .. 9.75 
Aluminum 
MimeG. OFF GREE ccc cccesscess 10.00-10.50 
Mixed old clips teecece Gee 
Mixed turnings, dry «++ 17.00- 7.50 
Pots and pans ..... ~.e+ 9.75-10.00 
LOW GOGDEP ccccccccccsccsce 11.50-12.00 


Dealers’ Scrap 
(Dealers’ buying prices, f.0.b. New York 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 
No. 1 heavy copper and wire. 14 —14% 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire. 13 —13% 


Light COMMEP cee. ces 11%—12 
Auto radiators (unsweated) . . 8%— 8% 
No. 1 composition . - 11 ——11% 
No. 1 composition turnings. 10%4—10% 
Clean red car boxes..... bie 9 — 9% 
Cocks and faucets 7 os 9 —9\% 
Mixed heavy yellow brass. . 3 32 
Old rolled brass ..... - 8%— 8 
eae GO ok fc ctcecess. -. 9%— 9% 
New soft brass clippings..... 10%—11 
Brass rod ends..........++. 9%—10 
No. 1 brass rod turnings..... 9%— 9% 
Aluminum 
Alum. pistons and struts .... 4%— 5 
Aluminum crankcases ....... 7 —T7 
2S aluminum clippings ...... 10%—11 
Old sheet and utensils 4 7—T% 
Borings and turnings ....... 4 
Mise. cast aluminum ... « t —_¥ 
Dural clips (24S) ..... i 7—T% 
Zinc 
New zinc clippings........ - 6%— 7 
CO SN ine O60 6 4db6b ewene 4— 4% 
Tine TOUTED occ ccccccccoces 2%— 3 
Old die cast scrap........... 3%— 3% 
Nickel and Monel 
Pure nickel clippings ....... 21 —23 
Clean nickel turnings ....... 14 —15 
Nickel anodes ............++- 20 —22 
Nickel rod ends ............ 20 —22 
New Monel clippings ....... 12 —14 
Clean Monel turnings ....... 8’ —9s9 
Old sheet Monel ............ 10 —12 
Old Monel castings ......... 9 —10 
Inconel clippings ........... 11 —13 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed 8 —10 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed 6 — 7 
Lead 
Matt aera WE. icias..ce 9%— 9 
Battery plates (dry) . 44%— 4 
Magnesium 
Segregated solids ........... 9 —10 
CastinGS® «ccvscsseeces cesses 5Y— 6% 
Miscellaneous 
BROCK COM o ccvectesiccedscce 60 —62 
No. 1 pewter ........ cdvenne 38 —40 
No. 1 auto BADD .....cecce 35 —37 
Mixed common babbitt ...... 9 — 9% 
Golde JOM cc cccececcicss - 11%—12 
REO BOGE. cecaccsvesentace 40 —42 
Small foundry type ........ 11%—12 
EE neato gedasnecnuede 10%—11 
Lino. and stereotype ........ 9%—10% 
WICH OEI OD «ec kes ceccdne’s «-. 84%— 8 
New type shell cuttings...... 11%—11 
Hand picked type shells ..... 4—4 
Lino. and stereo. dross ...... 4%— 5 
Pr rr ere ee 2%— 3 



















































































































quiet, are generally firm. No. 1 
heavy melting steel advanced by 
50¢ a ton at Pittsburgh. Railroad 
heavy melting steel was up $1.00 wistnen. 90 thé miners are not beak ak work 


emphasis 


firm on No. 1 steel, No. 2 is soft. 


well and by the good prices for 


signs that the new emphasis on 
quality and specifications on the 
part of buyers and sellers is catch- lating. 


The weak spots are in the cast 
grades. They are particularly soft weeks. Small tonnages of steel scrap are 
in the East, where pipe foundry 
business 


business is not too strong either 
and cast scrap is running counter 
to steelmaking and blast furnace 
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DORAL 


fron & Steel 


Steel Grades Are Firm, Prices Quiet 


Steelmaking scrap prices, though PITTSBURGH 


the market this 


labor situation injected 


a ton there to a top of $33.00. soon, the mills will 
is on quality ing of demand for 
the undertone is were stronger, with No. 1 RR. heavy melt- 
ing up $1 to a top of $33.00. 
This is borne out by lack of move- CHICAGO—The 
ment in dealers No. 2 bundles as cago continued quict, 
Though one large 
‘ases premiums are being blast ee) of scrap. 
. ing oO a ra ‘oac 
paid for plant scrap. There are showed prices higher than 


scrap bought for 


PHILADELPHIA 
continuing at the same 


moving. The cast 


paradoxical. Sales 
lished the price of No. heavy melting at 


$31.50, up 50¢ But 


accelerate 
of melting facilities with resultant 


borings dropped out of the market, there 
industrial and railroad lists. In was no evidence of weakness in prices for 


consumers are willing to pay, 


or by brokers who are apparently specu- 


low level of recent 


market has 
with heavy offerings of yard cast to pipe 
and demand is foundries. One pipe 
Other foundry market again, buying several dollars be- 
r low the previous 
quoted $3 lower, and malleable $1 
Other quotations remain unchanged. 


is back in 


NEW YORK—Prices 
melting steel were stronger 





basis of recent sales in Pittsburgh. “here 
was a brief flurry in turnings beca: se of 
the coal strike. It took prices up by $24 
ton for a few days but has now prtereg 
out. Reflecting some pipe foundry jeggj. 
mism, cast grades were soft but only 
mixed yard cast dropped, falling 50« : 

DETROIT—The scrap market here ep. 
tinues to mark time in the absence of q 
settlement of the coal controversy. De. 
troit mills are out of the market at thy 
moment and prospects for their early re. 
turn are not considered to be favorable. 
Meanwhile, local industrial lists have 
showed some strength, indicating a good 
demand for top grade materials. Dealers’ 
scrap, however, continues in Secondary 
demand for the most part. Blast furnace 
grades are stronger and cast grades con- 
tinue on the easy side. 


CLEVELAND — Blast furnace grades 
are warming up in a spotty market here 
and in the valley. Premiums are being 
paid for plant scrap and there is more 
pressure on cast. A railroad got $32.50 
for No. 1 last week, and some automotive 
bundles, generated here, brought $29.00 
plus. Movement of dealer grades is lim- 
ited, a fact some dealers find perplexing 
in view of the increased melt. 


BOSTON—Business here is still running 
below normal with a weak undertone. The 
only change in steelmaking scrap came 
in No. 2 steel, off $1.00 a ton. There is 
not much activity in cast scrap either 
just enough to show further weakness 
in No. 1 and No. 2 machinery cast. The 
former is off $2.00, the latter is off an 
average of 75é 


BUFFALO—An improved tone is noted 
in the market for quality scrap. Wit! 
ample material around to cover commit 
ments, mills are getting results in their 
move to ban poor quality scrap especially 
tin cans, from bundles. Dealers likewise 
are being more careful in processing 
bundles to avoid rejections and double 
handling charges. The market however is 
still stalemated from a new business 
standpoint. Offerings are available but 
bids are still scarce. Prices are un 
changed 


CINCINNATI—Supply of all grades con 
tinues to exceed demand in a relatively 
weak and unchanged scrap market here 
Major item of concern is the flood waters 
of the Ohio River, which have forced one 
major consumer to hold up scrap ship- 
ments. Blast furnace grades are mov- 
ing freely at quoted prices, and while 
most district consumers are comfortable 
inventory-wise, one consumer is_ buying 

little tonnage. 


BIRMINGHAM-—Despite an increase in 
the prices of pig iron here prices are 
weaker for cast grades of scrap. Some 
tonnages of cast and blast furnace grades 
are being bought but there is no market 
at present for either open hearth or elec- 
tric furnace material. Lack of demand 
and railroad freight rates have sharply 
curtailed shipments of scrap into this 
area from Florida points. 


ST. LOUIS—The market continues in- 
active, steel mills having postponed buy- 
ing until about March 1. Brokers seem te 
feel that the market will be stronger 0° 
the upper grades and weaker on lower 
grades. There was some buying of stove 
plate for Chicago interests, and _ prices 
were $2 a ton higher. 
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A general slacking of vigilance on both the part of deal- 
ers and the mills has had a natural result—non-metallics 
and foreign materials that should be segregated (segre- 
gated material can be sold) find their way into mill ship- 


Any condition that reflects on a few 
members of the scrap industry re- 
flects on the industry as a whole at 
the same time . . . There have been 
numerous criticisms from mill person- 
nel that too many cars of steel scrap 
have been received that are not in 
accordance with specifications for 
grades purchased. 


A laxness on the part of yardmen, in 
most cases, allows non-metallics and 
foreign materials to be baled with 
scrap destined for mill shipment. 
S:rap of this sort is of course rejected 
by the mill because inferior quality 
means grief for the mill and produces 
nothing but losses all around. 


ments. A few cars get through and their contents mean 
"off heats" and slow downs in production — then the 
clamp down comes and because of the few, the many 
suffer .. . Inspections become more rigid and technical— 
everyone in the industry experiences more toss-outs and 
rejections. Rejected cars mean extra handling, extra time 
and extra expense for the mill and in turn mean a loss 
to the dealer—so everyone loses. 


We, as an industry, must co-operate with America's mills 
—we must work together in this task of care in sorting 
and grading and keeping our scrap free of the elements 
that contaminate furnaces and kill production. Make 
sure that your yard is co-operating in this industry-wide 
effort. 


This Ad is a Public Service in the Interest of Better Scrap 
for Better Steel 


Yards: Glassport, Pa., Memphis, Tenn., McKeesport, Pa. 
Crushing Plant: Glassport, Pa. 


SOUTHWEST STEEL CORP. 


MAIN OFFICE: GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH 19, PENNA. 
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29.50 
31.50 
24.00 
21.50 


Pittsburgh 
No. 1 hvy. melting “$ 31.00 to $31.50 
No. 2 hvy. melting 29.00 to 
No. 1 bundles 31.00 to 
No. 2 bundles 23.50 to 
Machine shop turn. .. 21.00to 
Mixed bor. and ms. turns. 21.00 to 
Shoveling turnings . 24.50 to 
Cast iron borings 24.50 to 
Low phos, plate ... 32.00 to 
Heavy turnings --. 26.00 to 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting ... 32.50 to 
Scrap rails, random ight. 35.50 to 
Rails 2 ft and under 39.00 to 
RR. steel wheels - 34.50 to 
RR. spring steel ..... 34.50 to 


RR. couplers and knuckles 34.50 to 
No. 1 machinery cast. 37.00 to 
Mixed yard cast. ......... 34.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast. 29.00 to 
REED So ob a slacks sivewd 33.00 to 


ee 


No. 1 hvy. melting ... 

No. 2 hvy. melting .... 25.00 to 
No. 1 factory bundles .... 27.00 to 
No. 1 dealers’ bundles 23.00 to 
No. 2 dealers’ bundles 20.00 to 
Machine shop turn. 19.00 to 
Mixed bor. and turn. - 19.00 to 
Shoveling turnings ....... 20.00 to 
Cast iron borings .. -- 18.00 to 
Low phos. forge crops .. 31.00 to 
Low phos. plate ee 29.00 to 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting. 29.00 to 
Scrap rails, random lgth. 33.00 to 
Rerolling rails .. 6% 39.00 to 
Rails 2 ft and under .. 38.00 to 
Locomotive tires, cut ... 33.00 to 


Cut bolsters & side frames 34.00 to 
Angles and splice bars ... 35.00to 
RR. steel car axles .. 43.00 to 
KR. couples and knuckles 32.00 to 


No. 1 machinery cast. 38.00 to 
No. 1 agricul. cast. 5% 37.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast. . 31.00 to 
RR. grate bars ........ 29.00 to 
Cast iron brake shoes .. 30.00 to 
Cast iron car wheels ..... 36.00 to 
Malleable ...... 36.00 to 
Philadelphia 


No. 1 hvy. melting .. 
No. 2 hvy. melting .. 


“OST. 00 to $28.00 


26.00 
28.00 
24.00 
21.00 
20.00 
20.00 
21.00 
19.00 
33.00 
31.00 
30.00 
34.00 
40.00 
39.00 
34.00 
35.00 
36.00 
44.00 
33.00 
39.00 
38.00 
32.00 
30.00 
31.00 
37.00 
37.00 


- $22.50 to $23.50 
20.50 to 21.50 


No. 1 bundles ...... 22.50 to 23.50 
INO. B DURGION ......ss00 17.50 to 18.50 
Machine shop turn. ...... 16.00to 16.50 
Mixed bor. and turn. 14.00to 15.00 
Shoveling turnings 17.00 to 17.50 
Low phos. ew late 25.50to 26.50 
Low phos. 5 ft and under.. 24.50to 25.50 
Low phos: bundles - 24.50to 25.50 
Hvy. axle forge turn. 22.50to 23.50 
Clean cast chem. borings 28.00 to 29.00 
RR. steel wheels ......... 28.00 to 29.00 
RR. spring steel ......... 28.00to 29.00 
Rails 18 in. and under.. 37.00 to 38.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. . 36.00 to 38.00 
Mixed yard cast. ‘ 30.00 to 31.00 
Heavy breakable cast. . 33.00to 34.00 
Cast iron carwheels ...... 37.00 to 38.60 
Malleable ; . oe 37.00 to 38.00 
Cleveland 

No. 1 hvy. melting . ‘3 28.00 to ose. 50 
No. 2 hvy. melting ... 25.50 to 26.00 
No. 1 busheling 28.00 to 28.50 
No. 1 bundles ........ 28.00to 28.50 
No. 2 bundles ........... 22.50to 23.00 
Machine shop turn. --++ 19.00to 19.50 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 21.50to 22.00 
Shoveling a 21.50 to 22.00 

Yast iron aeene , 21.50 to 22.00 
“8 phos. 2 ft and under. 29.00 to 29.50 
Steel axle ‘turn. ianeeenee 7.00 to 27.50 
Drop forge flashings .. 28.00 to 28.50 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 32.00to 32.50 
Rails 3 ft and under ... 42.00to 43.00 
Rails 18 in. and under .... 43.00to 44.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. 42.00 to 43.00 
RR. cast .. 42.00 to 43.00 
RR. grate bars ... 30.00to 31.00 
Stove plate .. . 34.00to 35.00 
EOE: ssw x04 3s bene 38.00 to 39.00 

Youngstown 

No. 1 hvy. melting . - $30.50 to $31.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting . 27.50to 28.00 
No. 1 bundles - 30.50 to 31.00 
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IRON & 
STEEL 


Prices 


Going prices as obtained in the trade 
by THE IRON AGE, based on repre- 


Serap 


sentative tonnages. All prices are per 
gross ton delivered to consumer unless 
otherwise noted. 


No. 2 bundles .. 

Machine shop turn. 
Shoveling turnings 23.50 to 34. 00 
Cast iron borings .... 23.50 to 24.00 
Low Phos. plate . 31.50 to 32.00 


$24.50 to 7“ 00 
. 20.60 to 21.00 


No. 1 hvy. melting 
No. 2 hvy. ORERS 
No. 1 busheling s 
No. 1 bundles éomh 
No. 2 bundles .... 
Machine shop turn. 
Mixed bor. and turn. 
Shoveling turnings .. 
Cast iron borings . 
Low phos. plate .... 29.00 to 29.60 
Scrap rails, random lIgth... 33.50to 34.00 
Rails 2 ft and under ..... 38.50 to 39.00 
RR. steel wheels ......... 33.00to 33.50 
RR. spring steel .. 33.00 to 33.50 
RR. couplers and knuckles 33.00 to 33.50 


No. 1 machinery cast.. 35.00 to 36.00 


No. 1 cupola cast. . 82.00to 33.00 
Stove plate . ... 32.60to 33.00 
Small indus. malleable 30.00 to 30.60 


. $27.60 to $28. ae 
. 25.50to 26. 
25.50 to 26. 00 
26.50 to 27.00 
24.00 to 24.50 
18.00 to 18.50 
19.00 to 19.50 
20.50 to 21.00 
19.50 to 20.00 


Birmingham 
Ae.” ee $25.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting 24.00 
BIO ED 5 awn es ss eoeeenr 22.00 
No. 1 busheling .... 24.00 


Machine shop turn. ...... $16.00 to 17.00 
Shoveling turnings ....... 20.00 to 21.00 
Cast iron borings .. 
Bar crops and plate 
Structural and plate . 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melt. 
Scrap rails, random igth. | 
Rerolling rails ... Jas 
Rails 2 ft and under ..... 35.50to 36.00 
Angles & splice bars .. 34.00 to 35.00 
eer 28.00 to 29.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. 34.00 to 35.00 
StOVe PIRCS .. .. 6h is soeoecaeee 
Cast iron carw heels eae 28.00 to 24.00 


28.00 to 29.00 
28.00 to 29.00 
26.00 to 27.00 
29.00 to 30.00 
33.00 to 33.50 


St. Louis 


No. : hvy. melting .. 
No. 2 hvy, melting “ 
No. 2 bundled sheets .. 
Machine shop turn. . 
Shoveling turnings 


Rails, random lengths .. 
Rails 3 ft and under .. 35.00to $ 
Locomotive tires, uncut ... 27.00 to 238.00 
Angles and splice bars . 84.00 to 35.00 
Std. steel car axles ... 37.00 to 38.00 
RR. spring steel ..... - 80.00 to 31.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. . 36.00 tou 37.00 
Hvy. breakable cast. 29.00 to 30.00 
Cast iron brake shoes 27.00 to 28.00 


- $29.00 to ee. +4 
. 25.00 to 
25.00 to 38. 00 
15.00 to 16.00 
19.00 to 20.00 


30.00 to 31.00 


Ee eee 27.00 to 28.00 
Cast iron car wheels 34.00 to 35.00 
Malleable “s in 30.00 to 31.00 


New York 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting $20.25to 20.75 
No. 2 hvy, melting 17.50 to 18.00 
a, os EE. aie v0.0.0 0 6 16.00to 16.50 
Machine shop turn. ...... 10.50 to 11.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. .. 10.50 to 11.00 
Shoveling turnings 11.50to 12.00 
Clean cast chem. bor. 23.00 to 24.00 


No. 1 machinery cast. 27.50 to 28.50 
Mixed yard cast. ......... 26.00to 26.60 
Charging box cast. ....... 26.50 to 27.00 
Heavy breakable cast. .... 26.50to 27.00 
Unstrp. motor blocks . 22.00to 23.00 


Boston 
Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
No. 1 hvy, melting ....... $18.50 to $19.50 
No. 2 hvy. melting 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 bundles 18.50 to 19.50 





No. 2 bundles wees. eee $14.00 to $14.50 
Machine shop turn. ...... 9.50to 10.09 
Mixed bor. and turn. 9.50 to 10.09 
Shoveling turnings ... 12.00 to 12.59 
No. 1 busheling ° 16.50 to 17.00 
Clean cast chem. borings.. 18.00 to 18.59 


No. 1 machinery cast. .... 25.50 to 27.00 


No. 2 machinery cast. 21.00 to 22.00 
Heavy breakable cast. .... 22.00to 23.00 
Stove plate Gnas ee. 32.00to 23.00 


Detroit 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, en cars: 
No. 1 hvy, melting ..... . $21.00 - $22.00 
No. 2 ave melting |...... 1 19.00 20.00 
No. bundles ... awiaete * 33°00 to 24.00 
ly ee: .+ 22.00 to 23.00 
Flashings .... 22.00 to 23.00 
Machine shop ‘turn. - 14.00 to 14.56 
Mixed bor. and turn. - 14.00 to 14.50 
Shoveling turnings ... . 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast iron borings ....... 15.50 to 16.00 
Low phos. plate - 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. 31.00 to 32.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 25.00 to 26.00 
Stove plate ‘ 26.00 to 27.00 
Automotive cast. 34.00 to 35.00 


Cincinnati 


Per gross ton, f.o.b. cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ..... ..$25.50 to $26.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ~e..2 Z1.50to 22.00 
No. 1 bundles ...... ... 25.50to 26.00 
No. 2 bundles .. - 17.50to 18.00 
Machine shop turn. 12.50 to 13.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. - 13.50to 14.00 
Shoveling turnings .. 15.60 to 16.00 
Cast iron borings .. 15.50 to 16.00 
Low phos. 18 in. under . 32.00 to 37.50 
Rails, random lengths . 32.00 to 33.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under ... 40.00to 41.00 
No. 1 cupola cast 35.00 to 36.00 
Hvy. breakable cast .... 31.00 to 32.00 
Drop broken cast ........ 40.00 to 41.00 


San Francisco 





No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $20.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ae 18.00 
No. 1 Dumd@les ..ccccccses erent 16.00 
No. 2 bundles .........-.- +a 16.00 
No. 3 bundles ........... wigs 13.00 
Machine shop turn ...... sees 9.00 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under.. .... 28.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting... .... 20.00 
Scrap rails, random ee 20.00 


No. 1 cupola cast. . . $30. 00 to 33.00 


Los Angeles 





No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $20.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... a ae 18.00 
No. 1 bundles ........... rr 16.00 
No. 2 bundles .........:. i Oats 16.00 
No, 3. DURGIOs .ccccccocese yan 13.00 
Mach. shop turn. ........ Wee 12.00 
Elec, fur. 1 ft and under... .... 30.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. .. 20.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ........ $84. 50 to 37.00 
Seattle 
No. 1 hvy. melting $18.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... ..+: 18.00 
No. 1 bundles ...... ea Bares 16.00 
i! ere hice 16.00 
IO. DB WE 4k occ cdecnae eeas 12.00 
Elec. fur. 1 ft. and under. .$25.00 to 28.06 
RR. hvy. melting ........ Geen 19.00 
No. 1 cupola cast ....... eee 30.00 
Heavy breakable cast. .. .... 20.00 


Hamilton, Ont. 


No. 1 hvy. melting ...... ‘ $24.00 
i a6 os sat 0's'% ae 16.00 
No, 3B DUMBISD 2c ccccyees ee 16.00 
Mechanical bundles ...... » date 22.00 
Mixed steel scrap ....... é oe 20.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... ae 18.00 
Rails, remelting ......... ail i 24.00 
Rails, rerolling ......... ee al 27.00 
EE sons h & awe th 6. er 18.50 
Bush., new fact, prep’d... .... 22.00 
Bush., new fact, —e 17.00 
Short steel turnings as a 18.00 


Cast O6FOD...-sxc00 . $40.00 to 43.00 
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on The energy and integrity of our organization is ready to serve your best interests ... 
Since 1889, Luria Brothers & Company, Inc. have made fair dealings their constant aim. 
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‘* BLEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE 1889 
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Comparison of Prices 


Steel prices on this page are the average of various 


shapes, plates, wire, rails, 
and cold-rolled 


sheets and 


black pipe, hot 
strip, repre- 


senting major portion of finished steel 


shipments. 


Index recapitulated in Aug. 


28, 1941, issue and In May 12, 1949. 


at Valley furnaces and foundry iron 
at Chicago, 
Valley and Birmingham. 


Pig Iron: 





Prices advances over previous week are printed 
in Heavy Type; declines appear in /telics. 


Philadelphia, Buffalo, 


cago. 


Feb. 7, Jan.31, Jan. 10 Feb. 8, 





Sgn tap tees tao eee (per gross ton) 1950 195019501949 
Flat-Rolled Steel: Feb.7, Jan.31, Jan.10 Feb. 8, No. 2, foundry, Phila.....$50.42 $50.42 =o $51.56 
(cents per pound) 1950 1950 1950 1949 No. 2, Valley furnace... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 
Hot-rolled sheets ....... 3.35 3.35 335 3.26 ie t cee en ee 
Cold-rolled sheets ....... . ; 5 J — Pipe ; : ° 4 
sweet apeats 410 410. 420. 400 No. 2, foundry, Chicagot 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 
Galvanised sheets (10 ga) 440 440 440 440 Basic del’d Philadelphia. 49.92 49.92 49.92 50.76 
amen ee a oat a) Basic, Valley furnace.... 46.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 
Do as 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.42 Malleable, Chicagoy .... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 
Plates wrought iron..... 785 7.85 7.85 7.85 Malleable, Valley ....... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 
Stains C-R strip (No. 302) 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.25 Charcoal, Chicago coors 68.56 68.56 68.56 73.78 
; : , . 7 , Ferromanganeset ....... 173.40 173.40 173.40 161.40 
eae _ {The switching charge for delivery to foundries in the Chi 
(dollars per base box) distr ching c rge tor elivery to foundries in e Chi- 
Tinplate (1.50 lb) cokes.. $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.75 ee 7 oy 6. Z Seises aueted on Ferroalloy page. 
ore electro (0.50 lb) 6.60 6.60 6.60 6.70 
pecial coated mfg. ternes 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.65 Scrap: 
Bars and Shapes: (per gross tons) 

(cents per pound) Heavy melt’g steel, P’gh.$31.25 $30.75 $29.75 $33.75 
Merchant bars .......... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.37 Heavy melt’g steel, Phila. 23.00 23.00 23.00 39.50 
a eae 4.145* 4.145* 4.145* 3.995 Heavy melt’g steel, Ch’go 27.50 27.50 26.50 34.50 

PRES 5 ea kess cee 3.95 3.95 3.95 3.75 No. 1 hy. com. sh’t, Det.. 23.50 23.50 23.50 32.50 
Structural shapes ........ 3.40 3.40 3.40 8.25 Low phos. Young’n...... $1.75 31.73 81.75 465.25 
Stainless bars (No. 302). 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 No. 1, cast, Pittsburgh.. 37.50 37.50 37.50 58.50 
Wrought iron bars....... 9.50 9.50 9.50 9.50 No. 1, cast, Philadelphia. 37.00 37.00 37.00 46.00 
Wire: No. 1, cast, Chicago .... 38.50 38.50 38.50 49.00 

cent d . 
Bright on a weds 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.256 Coke: Connellsville: 
Rail (per net ton at oven) 

Ss: . 

Furnace coke, prompt...$14.00 $14.00 $14.00 $15.25 

(dollars per 100 Ib) . r " 
a rails ............ $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $3.20 Foundry coke, prompt... 15.75 15.75 15.75 16.75 

ight ome esbieree wees 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.55 oe 
a mae _— a (cents per pound to large buyers) 

dollars per net ton te J : 93.50 
Rerolling billets ........ $54.00 $54.00 $54.00 $52.00 oe ae 7 ao os a 2 oe. 93 69% 
Slabs, rerolling ......... 54.00 54.00 54.00 52.00 Tin Straits New Vork. - 74.50 74.50 77.00 $1.08 
Forging ae 63.00 63.00 63.00 61.00 Zine East St Louis oe 9.75 9.75 9.75 17.50 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 66.00 66.00 66.00 68.00 Lead, St. Louis.... ..-  ) 42/80 «611.80 11.80 21.30 
Wire Rod and Skelp: Aluminum, virgin ....... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 

(cents per pound) Nicke] electrolytic ...... 42.97 42.97 42.97 42.90 
ol. rer 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.619 Magnesium, ingot ...... 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 
MED 6 cakes con an wen eee 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.25 Antimony, Laredo, Tex.. 27.25 28.75 32.00 38.50 

* Revised Starting with the issue of May 12, 1949, the weighted Aninhed | 
steel composite was revised for the years 19-41 to date. The 
weights used are based on the average product shipments for | 

Cc i ' he use'of quarterly’ guree kas bern climinated wecmeae 
Omposite Prices was too nenaitive. (see B. “i290 of May 12, 19490, issue.) 
Finished Steel Base Price Pig Iron Scrap Steel 
Ps 0p Re sas che canes cevnbeewa §, -oowl $46.38 per gross ton.... ...... $27.25 per gross tom.. 
One week ago SS no a a eee . 46.05 per gross ton.... 27.08 per gross ton..... 
se month ago......3.837¢ per Ib............. 50.60 Ger Grows ton... 0 vewses 26.42 per gross ton..... 
ne year ago........ BE ME Biivins sori suene . 46.74 per gross ton.... 00 9 «sete 37.58 per gross ton. 
High Low High Low High Low 
1950.... 3.837¢ Jan. 3 3.837¢ Jan. 3 $46.38 Feb. 7 $45.88 Jan. 3 $27.25 Feb. 7 $26.25 Jan. 3 
1949.... 3.837¢ Dec. 27 3.705¢ May 3 46.87 Jan. 18 45.88 Sept. 6 45.00 Jan. 4 19.33 J:ine 28 
1948.... 3.721¢ July 27 3.193¢ Jan. 1 46.91 Oct. 12 39.58 Jan. 6 43.16 July 27 39.75 Mar. ! 
BET oss. 3.193¢ July 29 2.848¢ Jan. 1 37.98 Dec. 30 30.14 Jan. 7 42.58 Oct. 28 29.50 May 20 
1946.... 2.848¢ Dec. 31 2.464¢ Jan. 1 30.14 Dec. 10 25.37 Jan. 1 31.17 Dec. 24 19.17 Jan. | 
1945.... 2.464¢ May 29 2.396¢ Jan. 1 25.37 Oct. 23 23.61 Jan. 2 19.17 Jon. : 18.98 aay cE 
1944.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ $23.61 23.61 19.17 Jan. 1 15. ct. 2 
1943.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 23.61 23.61 $19.17 $19.17 
1942.... 2.396 2.396 23.61 23.61 19.17 19.17 
108i 5... 2 306¢ 2'3966 $23.61 Mar. 20 $23.45 Jan. 2 $22.00 Jan. 7 $19.17 Avr. 10 
1940.... 2.80467¢ Jan. 2 2.24107¢ Apr. 16 23.45 Dec. 23 22.61 Jan. 2 21.83 Dec. 30 16.04 Apr. 
1939.... 2.35367¢ Jan. 3 2.26689¢ May 16 22.61 Sept. 19 20.61 Sept. 12 27.50 Oct. 8 14.08 May 1° 
1938.... 2.58414¢ Jan. 4 2.27207¢ Oct. 18 23.25 June 21 19.61 July 6 15.00 Nov. 22 11.09 June | 
1937.... 2.58414¢ Mar. 9 2.32263¢ Jan. 4 23.25 Mar. 9 20.25 Feb. 16 21.92 Mar. 30 12.67 June 9 
1936.... 2.32263¢ Dec. 28 2.05200¢ Mar. 10 19.74 Nov. 24 18.73 Aug. 11 17.75 Dee. 21 12.67 June 8 
1935.... 2.07642¢ Oct. 1 2.06492¢ Jan. 8 18.84 Nov. 5 17.83 May 14 13.42 Dec. 10 10.83 Apr. 2 
1932.... 1.89196¢ July 5 1.83901¢ Mar. 1 14.81 Jan. 5 13.56 Dec. 6 8.50 Jan. 12 6.43 July ° 
1929.... 2.31773¢ May 28 2.26498¢ Oct. 29 18.71 May 14 18.21 Dec. 17 17.58 Jan. 29 14.08 Dee. § 
Weighted index based on steel bars, Based on averages for basic iron Average of No. 1 heavy melting 


steel scrap delivered to consumer? 
at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Ch!- 
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for BETTER power transmission 


FOOTE BROS.-LOUIS ALLIS 


SoMmooooaonrocor ™" a 


= 


1 b. bp. double reduction unit 
with output speeds from 230 
R. P.M. to 45 R.P.M. 


The new line of Foote Bros.-Louis 

Allis Gearmotors offers industry new 

compactness in design — improved 
efficiency in operation — longer life. 


These units are available in single, double 

and triple reductions, output speeds of 780 
down to 7.5 R. P. M., in ratings of 1 h. p. through 
75 h.p. Open drip-proof, splash-proof, enclosed 
and explosion-proof motors are available. 


Precision Gears—File Hard Tooth Surfaces— 
Resilient Cores 


Tang Driven Motor Shaft Pinion provides 

positive locking without small keyways These drives are compact in design with sturdy 
Exe Copectty Bell or Tepered Roller Bearings cast housings, streamlined inside and out. Precision helical 
gears have file-hard tooth surfaces and tough, resilient 
Cast Iron Construction for maximum rigidity = . . . 
Rain lined cores, giving long-wear life and maximum load carrying 


capacity. Mail the coupon for bulletin. 
Corner Mounted Offset Shaft—More 


Compact Design 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 


Unit Case with Integral Bearing Housings Dept. 1, 4545 South Western Boulevard + Chicago 9, Illinois 
Maintains Gear Alignment 


Large Oil Reservoir—Efficient Splash Lubrication 
Leakproof Oil Seals 
Dynamically Balanced, Die Cast Aluminum Rotor 


impregnated Windings Protect from Moisture, Weak 
Acids, Alkali, Dust and Oil 


Cast Iron Housing, Head and Flange Insure Strength 
and Rigidity 


Ball Bearing Motor for Trouble-free Operation 


Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Corporation Dept. M 
4545 S. Western Bivd., Chicago 9, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of Bulletin AGM with 
Information on Foote Bros.-Louis Allis Gearmotor. 


Pe ivistievasstiokubes ; 


Company 


\ 
Single Reduction Double Reduction Triple Reduction Address 


February 9, 1950 





\RON AGE 


STEEL 
PRICES 


INGOTS 
Carbon forging, net ton 


Alloy net ton 


BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS | 


__Carbon, bon, rerolling, net ton 


Alloy, net ton 
SHEET BARS 


PIPE SKELP 
‘WIRE RODS 


SHEETS 
Hot-rolied (18 ga. & hvr. 


Cold-rolled 


Galvanized ( (10 gage 
Enameling (12 gage 
Long ternes (10 gage) 
Hi Str. low alloy, her. 


Hi Str. low alloy, c.r. 


Hi Str. low alloy, galv. 


STRIP 
Hot-rolled (over 6 in. 
Cold-rolied 


Hi Str. low alloy, h.r. 
Hi Str. low alloy, c.r. 


TINPLATE? 
Cokes, 1.50-Ib. base box 
1.25 tb, deduct 20¢ 


Electrolytic 
0.25, 0.50, 0.75 Ib box 


BLACKPLATE, 29 gage 
Hollowware enameling 


BARS 
Carbon steel 


Reinforcingt 


Cold-finished 


Alloy, hot-rotled 
Alloy, cold-drawn 
Hi Str. low alloy, h.r. 


PLATE 
Carbon Steel 


Floor plates 

Allo 

Hi Str. low alloy 
SHAPES, Structural 


Hi Str. low alloy 


MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE 


Bright 


PILING, Steel sheet 
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~~ Carbon forgi forging billets, net ton 





| 
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| } 
| 
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Smatier numbers in 


| Rene estenn ot CRED EEEIEY 

















ice boxes indicate producing companies. For main office locations, see k 
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to sizes and produced in these areas. Prices are in conte per tb unleas etheretes eeted. Extras ipply 
Canton | . 
Cleve- | Mas- | Middie-| Youngs- | Bethie- Consho- | Johns- | rows | Granite | 
land | _silton | town town hem | Buffalo hocken town Point City Detroit 
| $50.00 
3 
Se ee See inate 
$51.00 
eee i Cet. eee ee ses Sia eee 3 
$57.00 | $53.00 | $58.00 | $53.00 -. | 
| is 3 3 | 
$63.00 $63.00 $63.00 | $65.00 | $63.00 | $63.00 
‘ 25 3.4 ” 3 3 
$66.00 $68.00 | $66.00 | $66.00 | $68.00 | $66.00 $66.00 
| 442 8 3 a4 % 3 31 
$57.00 
is 
3.15 oe 
} 1.4 
— | $e | a —_—— ——— —=. ————— — oe 
3.85 3.85 3.85 | 3.95 
2 | 6 8 3 
3.35 3.35 3.35 | 3.45 3.35 3.55 
4.5 1,4.6,13 8 26 3 | l 
4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 | 4.30 | 4.30 
4.15 7 4.6 3 3 22 12 
4.40 4.6584 4.40 
‘ 4.7544 5 
4.40 4.40 | 4.408 | | 4.60 | 4.70 
‘ ? 4.9076 j 22 12 
4.80 4.80 
nt | 
pas a rosicesepiaiiea te eiatianeel sisigalsetlninatinnscaceguiiaiainade titel state 
5.05 5.05 5.05 | 5.05 | §.05 5.25 
4.5 1,4,6,13 3 26 | 3 12 
6.20 6.20 | 6.20 | 6.20 | 6.40 
; 4.6.13 | 3 | | 3 12 
6.75 
| | 3 
3.25 | | 3.25 3.25 | 3.35 | 3.25 | 3.45 
14.6018 3 26 | 3 12,47 
4.15 4. 18 | 4.15 4.15 | 4.15 4.49088 
2.5 7 14.6, 18,40.48,49 2 3 .36i24 
4.95 4.95 | | 4.95 | 4.95 | 4.95 5.15 
1,4,6,18 | 3 | 26 3 j 2 
6.20 | 6.20 | 6.20 | 6.20 | | 6.40 
; | 4.6.18 i: j 3 | | 12 
io 
$7.50 $7.60 | $7.70 | 
4 | | 3 | 22 | 
Deduct $1.15, 90¢ and 65¢ respectively from 1.50-lb coke base box price 
| | | pag Be 
5.30 | 5.40 | 5.50 | 
| 4 | 3 22 
3.45 | 3.45 | | 3.45 | 3.45 | | 3.45 | | 3.65 
| 4 14 | 1.4.6 3.4 13 12 
3.45 | 3.45 3.45 | | 3.45 | 3.45 
| 1.4.6 3.4 ls 8 
4.15 | 4.15 | 4.18 4.15 | | 4.4 
| 2.61 | 4682982 | | 640,57 70 12 
a 2 eS a | ie oe ed a 
| 3.95 | 3.95 3.95 | 3.95 3.95 4.25 
4 j 1,6,25 3 3.4 8 12 
- ——| — | _ —_—— — —-_—— | ——_—__- —_ | -—_ a — 
4.90 | 4.90 | | 4.90 4.90 | 4.90 
261 4,42,82 | 6.25.57 3 3,70 
5.20, | | 8.20 5.20 | 5.20 | 5.20 | 5.40 
4 | 1.6 3 3 3 | 12 
3.50 | | 3.60 | | 3.50 | 3.60 | 3.56 | 3.50 | 3.75 
4 | iets | 3 26 3 | 3 12 
| | | | 
| a - —_ —-—| _ ~ — 
4.55 | 4.55 | 
5 26 | | 
| 4.40 4.40 | 4.40 | 4.40 
13 26 3 3 Ee 
5.35 5.35 5.35 | 5.35 | 5.35 | 5.60 
4.5 | 6 26 3 3 | 12 
a i I 
3.45 | 3.45 3.45 
3 3 3 ; c 
5.15 5.15 | 5.15 5.15 
| 6 3 3 3 
4.50 4.50 Kokomo = 4 603° 4.50 | 4.60 Duluth = 4.50? 
2,77 5 3 3 Pueblo= 4.75'* 
Fico 4.20 
3 


| Pittsburgh | Chicago | Gary 
$50.00 
l | 
' $51.00 | 
1.17 
| $83.00 $53.00 $53.00 
I, 1 
$63.00 | $63.00 $63.00 
i 1.4 1.8 
$66.00 $66.00 $66.00 
1,17 1.4 1 
| 
3.15 
} 1.5 } 
| 3.05 | 3.85 3.85 
2.18 2.4.33 6 
| 3.35 3.35 3.35 
1.5.9.15 | 23 1,6.8 
4.10! -5 4.10 
7.9,15.63 1.6.8 
4.40 4.40 
| 1.9.18 1,8 
| 4.40 4.40 
1.8 
4.80 4.80 
9.1 1 
5.05 5.05 5.05 
9 | 1.6.8 
| 6.20 6.20 
1.5.9 | 1,6,8 
6.75 
| 1 
| 3.28 3.28 | 3.25 
9,28 3.66 | 1.6.8 
| 4.15 4.30 4.30 
9.63 8.66 8 
| 4.95 4.95 
9 1.6.8 
| 6.20 
| $7.50 $7.50 
| 1,5.9.15 1.6.8 
pee ee 
| 5.30 5.30 
| 1.5.15 1.6 
| 3.45 3.45 | 3.45 
1.5,9,17 | 1,4,28 | 1,668 
| 3.48 | 3.45 | 3.45 
| 1.6 | 4 | 16,8 
4.105 | 4.152 4.15 
4.15? * | 23.69.70 4.73.74 
7.52,69.71 
3.95 | 3.95 3.95 
| 1,17 1+4,38 1.6.8 
| 4.90 4.90 4.90 
| 2917,52,69,71 | 2»23,69,70 73.74 
5.20 5.20 
1 1.5 1.6.8 
| 3.50 3.50 3.50 
| 1.5 1 | 1,6,8 
| 4.55 | 4.85 4.85 
14 i 3 
| | 
4.40 | 440 | 4.40 
l l | 1 
| §.35 5.35 | 5.35 
1.5 1 | 1.3 
3.40 | 3.40 | 3.40 
| 1.5.9 | 1,23 1.6.8 
| 5.15 5.15 5.15 
1.5 1 1,6.8 
4.50 | 4.60 | 
| 2.5.18 | 4,12»33,34 
| 4,201,9 | 
{ 
| 


4.20 | 
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5.10 






















Smaller numbers indicate producing companies. See key at t. 
Prices are in cents per ib unless otherwise noted. Extras b 
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WEST COAST 
sii Birm- | Seattle, San Francisco, PRICES 
ait City | Houston) ingham | Los Angeles, Fontana 
0 " ‘ingots. q 
# m3 3 | Carbon forging, net ton 
” $59.00 Alloy, net ton ; 
Be 
| "$53.00 | F=$72.00'° BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS _ 
ul a ll Carbon, reroiling, net ton 
m0 | $71.00 | $63.00 | F=$82.00'9 | Geneva=$61.00'¢ "Carbon forging billets, net ton 
: 1s a ar 028 RS : 
” | $74.00 F= $82.00!9 ~~ Alloy net ton r 
AS 
Portsmouth = $55.002° ‘SHEET BARS 
| “PIPE SKELP ey 
} 
pecndlesaihitesll mentscnenasiglivomsiisnaeaedianinrometat pita euriceomsaitn isiepnecsiecciiiaal cinema ince 
4.25 3.85 | SF =4. 5024, LA LA= 4.6524 Portsmouth = 3.8520 WIRE RODS 
| u LA= 4,208? | Worcester = 4 1 
5 Boy) 3.35 | SF, LA=4.05?« Ashiand’=3.35  ### |SHEETS 
au Fee 4.25'9 Niles= 3.509 Hot-rolled (18 ga. at hvr.) 
0 | | 4.10 | SFmgoge ite Th Cee ~~ Cold-rolied | - 
| : | F=5.00!0 d-rolied 
= eS peebaneees . — —-——_—— —_-—— -—- - _———$$_$_________ — _ 
4.40 | SF, LA=5.15?4 Ashland = 4.407 Galvanized (10 gage) 
au Kokomo= 4.508° 
0 | Enameling | 12 12 gage) 
" ‘Long ternes (10 gage) 
- -|————|————_| - I— -—— -————}— a 
5 | | 5.05 | F=6.74'9 Hi ‘Str. low alloy, he. 
ll 
0 | F = 7.05'9 p Hi Str. low : alloy, cr. _ 
| ~~ Hii Str. low alloy, galv. 
ee a x Re Ree ieee bese eo: 
5 3.65 | 3.65 | 3.25 | SF, LA=4.0924.62 Ashland = 3.257 STRIP 
43 83 i F=4.40'9 S=4. 2562 | Atlanta= 3.40°° Hot-rolied 
£81 “fae " ees = Sa ae 
7 | F=5,.40!9 - 2.68 
x | | | F-54018 a New Haven= 4.65 Cold-rolled 
—_ —|————— — -_— --_ — —— ——-———} — . 
5 | 4.95 | F=6.6419 Hi Str. low alloy, h.r. 
| | il 
: care iieacaes eae pence Rit acs Tal S I 
F= 6.95! Hi Str. low alloy c.r. 
$7.60 | SF=$8.2524 oh a 
| 1 Cokes, 1.50-ib base box 
oan Ls 1.25 Ib, deduct 20¢ 
Deduet $1.15, 90¢ and 65¢ respectively from 1.50-Ib coke base box price roe a 75 tb box 
BLACKPLATE, 29 gage 
Hollowware enameling 
55 4.05 | 3.85 | 3.45 |(SF, LA=4.1524 \| Atlanta=3.60° = | BARS 
a aa | 4.11 \LA= 4.1562 Carbon steel 
4.05 | 3.85 | 3.45 lite $= 4.2002 || Atlanta=3.60° = ————s|_—Reinforcingt 
83 | 88 4.11 F= 4.1 tore ) 
45 | Putnam, Newark=4.55°° | Cold-finished “ 
| | | 
; <a inditeslheaveniigtegltepaipsaiinatinn Tae _ a Ee a - 
25 4.55 4.35 | i LA= 5.0082 Alloy, hot-rolied 
a a3 | Fa 4,95'9 
| cena aos SUEEEEES — EE EEE —-. $$ —_—- — — — -- —— 
Newark,®® Worcester? = 5. 20° Alloy, cold-drawn 
| Hartford = 5.204 
49 | | 5.20 | F=6.2510 | Hi Str. low alloy, h.r. 
cite ain aati as i i i aa i lla — 
75 | 3.90 | 3.50 | F=4.1019 | Claymont = 3.6029 PLATE 
| 83 | 411 a S= 4.4062 | Coatesville= 3.60?! Carbon steel 
“ Geneva= 3.50'° Harrisburg = 3.50°° 
Harrisburg=4. 4.5595 i. Floor plates 
F649 = =—=s_ | Cotetionse =| Ay 8 }— 
| ! 
ae ei a cacinidhincmsiiigtstiabiceiniaselmese et dl yee ere GPS de 8 5 si 
60 | 5.35 | F=6.96'9 Geneva=5.35'¢ Hi Str. low alloy 
ee ane SA NA TE ne le ale eri ae ie 
4.00 | 3.80 | 3.40 |(SF=3.9592 | Phoenixville = 3.305¢ | SHAPES, Structural 
: sie rm LA=4,00,24 62 Geneva= 3.40! 
5.15 ||F=4,00'9 || Fontana= 5.7519 Hi Str. low alloy 
- aks lu $= 4,058? )| G Geneva=5.15!¢ 
, 5.10 | 4.90 | 4.60 | SF, LA=5.45?4 “Portsmouth= 4.5020 MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE 
Te r s 83 4.11 LA= 5.1082 Worcester = 4.80? Bright 
Ca. otes: tSpecial coated mfg ternes, deduct $1.00 from 1.50-lb coke base box price. 
| \@n-making quality blackplate, 55 to 128-lb, deduct $1.90 from 1.50-lb coke base box. 












?Straight lengths only from producer to fabricator. 
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KEY TO STEEL PRODUCERS 


With Principal Offices 


| Carnegie-lilinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
2 American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 
Armco Stee! Corp., Middletown, Ohio 
Inland Stee! Co., Chicago 
9 Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
10 National Tube Co., Pittsburgh 
tl Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Birmingham 
12 Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 
13 Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. 
14 Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver 
15 Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va 
16 Geneva Steel Co., Salt Lake City 
17 Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
18 Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
19 Kaiser Co., Inc., Oakland, Calif. 
20 Portsmouth Stee! Corp., Portsmouth, Ohio 
2! Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
22 Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 
23 Wisconsin Steel Co., South Chicago, Ill 
24 Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco 
25 Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Poa. 
26 Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
27 Calif. Cold Rolled Steel Corp., Los Angeles 
28 Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
29 Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del. 
30 Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
31 Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit 
32 Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis 
33 Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, Ill. 
34 Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill. 
35 Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
36 Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 
37 Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore 
38 Washington Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. 
39 Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. 
40 Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa. 
41 Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa. 
42 Timken Steel & Tube Div., Canton, Ohio 
43 Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
44 Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, Ohio 
45 John A. Roebling's Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 
46 Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
47 McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit 
48 Cold Metal Products Co., Youngstown 
49 Thomas Steel Co., Warren, Ohio 
50 Wilson Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
51 Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
52 Superior Drawn Steel Co., Monaca, Pa. 
53 Tremont Nail Co., Wareham, Mass. 
54 Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., McKees- 
port, Pa. 
55 Ingersoll Steel Div., Chicago 
56 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 
57 Fitzsimmons Steel Co., Youngstown 
58 Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
59 Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 
60 American Cladmetals Co., Carnegie, Pa. 
6! Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 


62 Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San 
Francisco 


63 Follansbee Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 

64 Niles Rolling Mill Co., Niles, Ohio 

65 Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta 

66 Acme Steel Co., Chicago 

67 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago 

68 Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 

69 Wyckoff Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

70 Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, til. 

71 Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh 
72 Cumberland Steel Co., Cumberland, Md. 
73 La Salle Steel Co., Chicago 

74 Monarch Steel Co., Inc., Indianapolis 
75 Empire Steel Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

76 Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, Ohio 
77 Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

78 Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh 
79 Standard Forgings Corp., Chicago 

80 Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 

8! Detroit Tube & Steel Div., Detroit 

82 Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. Co., Massillon, Ohie 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City 
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IRON AGE 
FOUNDED i855 


MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 


To the dealer, f.o.b. mill 
Base Column 


























































































Pittsburg, 

Calif. 
Standard & coated nails* 106 125§ 
Woven wire fencet ... 116 139 
Fence posts, carloadst{.. 112 
Single loop baie ties..... 113 137 
Galvanized barbed wire** 126 146 
Twisted barbless wire ... 126 146 





* Pgh., Chi, Duluth; Worcester, 6 col- 
umns higher; Houston, 8 columns higher; 
Kansas City, 12 columns higher. ¢ 15% 
gage and heavier. ** On 80 rod spools, in 
carloads. tt Duluth, Joliet and Johns- 
town. 

Base per Pittsburg, 
100 lb Calif. 


Merch. wire, annealedt. $5.35 $6.30 
Merch. wire, galv.t 5.60 6.55 
Cut nails, carloadstt 6.75 il 


t Add 30¢ at Worcester ; 20¢ at Chicago; 
10¢ at Sparrows Pt. 

tt Less 20¢ to jobbers. 

§ Torrance, 126. 


PRODUCING POINTS — Standard, 
Coated or galvanized nails, woven wire 
fence, bale ties, and barbed wire: Ala- 
bama City, Ala., 4; Atlanta, 65; Aliquip- 
pa, Pa. (except bale ties), 5; Barton- 
ville, Ill. (except bale ties), 34; Chicago, 
4; Donora, Pa., 2: Duluth, 2: Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Johnstown, Pa. (except bale 
ties), 3: Joliet, Ill, 2; Kokomo, Ind., 30; 
Minnequa, Colo., 14: Monessen, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), 18; Pittsburg, Calif., 24; 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 20; Rankin, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), 2; Sparrows Point (ex- 
cept woven fence), 3: Sterling, Ill, 33; 
San Francisco (except nails and woven 
fence), 14; Torrance, Calif. (nails only), 
24: Worcester (nails only), 2: Houston 
(except bale ties), 83; Kansas City, 83. 


Duluth, 2; Johnstown, 
Pa., 3; Joliet, Ill, 2: Minnequa, Colo., 14; 
Moline, Ill., 4; Williamsport, Pa., 51. 


Cut nails: Wheeling, W. Va., 15; Con- 
shohocken, Pa., 26: Warehame, Mass., 53. 


Fence posts: 


CLAD STEEL 


Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


Stainless-carbon Plate Sheet 
No. 304, 20 pet, 
Coatesville, Pa. (21) %26.50 
Washegtn, Pa. (39) *26.50 
Claymont, Del. (29) *26.50 
Conshohocken, Pa. (26) *22.50 
New Castle, Ind. (55). .*26.50 24.00 


Nickel-carbon 

10 pet, Coatesville (26).. 27.50 
Inconel-carbon 

10 pet, Coatesville (21).. 36.00 
Monel-carbon 

10 pet, Coatesville (21) 29.00 
No 302 Stainless-copper- 

stainless, Carnegie, Pa. (60) 75.00 
Aluminized steel sheets, hot 

dip, Butler, Pa. (7) 


-1 
~~ 
uv 


* Includes annealing and pickling, or 
sandblasting 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 


22 yage. HR cut lengths, f.o.b. mill 
Cents per Ib 


Armature ....... > ak *6.45 
Electrical +°6.95 
Motor ‘ale ae ; eee 
co Pare : 8.75 
‘sremetermer TB... .cciee.s% 9.30 
Transformer 65 ‘ bs 9.85 
Transformer, 58 : - ‘ eed 10.55 
Teme SS: « .. So ewe’ ree 11.35 


PRODUCING POINTS—Beech bottom, 
W. Va., 18: Brackenridge, Pa., 28: Fol- 
lansbee, W. Va., 63: Granite City, IIL, 22°, 
add 20¢: Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8+, deduct 
25¢; Mansfield, Ohio, 75: Niles, Ohio, 64, 
76; Vandergrift, Pa., 1: Warren, Ohio, 4 
Zanesville, Ohio, 7t, deduct 25¢. 





] ») » 


MARKETS & PRICES 





Numbers after producing points 
correspond to steel producers. 
See key on Steel Price page. 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET 
SCREWS 


Consumer Prices 


(Bolts and nuts f.0.b. mill Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, a or Chicago) 
Base discount 


Machine and Carriage Bolts 


Pet Off List 
ss 

Case C. 

le in. & smaller x 6 in. & Speawer 27 38 
9/16 & %& in. x 6 in. & shorter.. 29 40 
% in. & larger x 6 in. shorter 26 37 
All diam., longer than 6 in. ... 22 34 
Lag, all diam over 6 in. & longer 28 39 
Lag, all diam x 6 in. & shorter 30 41 
yy GM Prone ee 40 — 


Nuts, Cold Punched or Hot Pressed 
(Hexagon or Square) 


% in. and smaller .......cscoss 25 37 
9/16 and % in. pias . 23 35 
% to 1% in. inclusive .......... 28 35 
£56 BR. ONG CE ssscceccenes WH 


Semifinished Hexagon Nuts 


(Less case lots) 
Pct Off List 
Reg Hvy - 
4 


% in. and smaller ... 41 35 
9/16 & % in. .. an 36 30 36 
% to 1% in. we 31 27 33 
15% in. and larger ok ae 17 


In full case lots, 15 pct additional dis- 
count. 


Stove Bolts 
Pet Off List 


Packaged, steel, plain finish. .63% and 10 
Packaged, plated finish ...... 50 and1l10o 
Bulk, plain finish** ... 73° 


*Discounts apply to bulk shipments in 
not less than 15,000 pieces of a size and 
kind where length is 3-in. and shorter; 
500 pieces for lengths longer than 3-in. 
td lesser quantities, packaged price ap- 
plies. 

**Zinc, Parkerized, cadmium or nickel 
plated finishes add 6¢ per Ib net. For 
black oil finish, add 2¢ per Ib net. 


Large Rivets 
(% in. and larger) 
Base per 100 lb 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham, Lebanon, Pa. $7.25 


Small Rivets 
(7/16 in. and smaller) 
Pct Off List 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham ,iade eee eenawes 


Cap and Set Screws 


(Jn bulk) Pct Off List 
Hexagon head cap screws, coarse or 
fine thread, 4 in. thru %& in. x 6 
in., SAE 1020, bright .. ewese 
% in. through % in. x 6 in. and 
shorter (SAE 1035) heat ae 
Milled studs . 
Flat head cap screws, listed sizes. 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes 


C-R SPRING STEEL 


Base per pound f.o.b. mill 
0.26 to 0.40 carbon . ie 

0.41 to 0.60 carbon 
0.61 to 0.80 carbon 
0.81 to 1.05 carbon ...... es 
1.06 to 1.35 carbon ..... 3 1 
Worcester, add 0.30¢. 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


(51.50% Fe; natural content, delivered 
lower lake ports) 
Per gross ton 


Old range, bessemer .......... $8.10 
Old range, nonbessemer sa 7.95 
Mesabi, bessemer 7.85 
Mesabi, non»bessemer ane 7.70 
SEN SOT on 0.9 oo 85 8088 7.70 


After Dec. 31, 1948, increases or de- 
creases in Upper Lake freight, dock and 
handling charges and taxes thereon to be 
for the buyers’ account. 








—— 





RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 


F.o.b. mill 
Standard rails, 100 lb and heavier 


No. 1 quality, per 100 Ss rab « - $3.40 
Joint bars, per 100 lb es eeee. - 4.40 
Light rails, per 100 Ib ........... 3.75 

Base Price 

cents per lb 
Track spikest peeeeeeiiccacdenss Ee 
AXlOB ..ccvcccees eee eR tet 6.25 
Sorew spies .. ..0.scass a ee 
Tle PIRCOS . . cc ccsces cessor evens 420 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh, Torr., Calif.* 435 
Track bolts, untreated ebaican’ 8.85 


Track bolts, heat treated, 


to rail 
roads e 





* Seattle, add 30¢. 
+ Kansas City, 5.85¢. 


ROSS. eo, sere rails 
Se. Pa., Ensley, Ala., Gary, 

Indiana icbie. Ind., 8; (aikee anna, 
Ni Y., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Steelton. 
Pa., 3. 

Light rails: All the above except In- 
diana Harbor and Steelton, plus Fairfield 
Ala., 11; Johnstown, Pa., 3; Minnequa, 
Colo., 14. 

Joint bars: Bessemer, Pa., 
Ala., 11; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
Ill, 1; Lackawanna, N. Y., 3; 

a., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14. 

Track spikes: Fairfield, Ala., 11; In- 
diana Harbor, Ind., 6, 8; Lebanon, Pa, 
3: Minnequa, Colo., 14; Pittsburgh, 5; 
Chicago, 4; Struthers, Ohio, 6; Youngs. 
town, 4. 

Track bolts: 
anon, Pa., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 
burgh, 77, 78. 

Azles: Fairfield, Ala., 11; Gary, 1; In- 
diana Harbor, Ind., 79; Johnstown, Pa. 
3; McKees Rocks, Pa., 1. 

Tie plates: Fairfield, Ala., 11; Gary, 1; 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., ; Lackawanna, 
N. Y., 3; Pittsburg, Calif., 24; Pittsburgh, 
4: Seattle, 62; Steelton, Pa., 3; Torrance, 
Calif., 24: Minnequa, Colo., 14 


1; Fairfield, 
8; Joliet, 
Steelton, 


Fairfield, Ala., 11; Leb- 
14; Pitts. 


TOOL STEEL 





F.o.b. mill 

Base 

Ww Cr V Mo Co perl 
18 { 1 — $1.00 
18 4 1 — 5 $1.565 
18 4 2 — ~ $1.13 
1.5 4 1.5 8 -_- 71.5¢ 
6 4 2 6 oo 76.5¢ 
High-carbon-chromium down man 
Oil hardened manganese ie‘ tatleile 32¢ 
Special carbon .......ccee. . 29.5¢ 
Extra carbon wea a a he een a 
Regular carbon ........%..-cccses 21¢ 


Warehouse prices on and east of Mis- 
sissippi are 2%¢ per lb higher. West of 
Mississippi, 4%¢ higher. 


COKE 
Furnace, beehive (f.0.b. oven) Net Ton 
Connellsville, Pa. $13.50 to $14.50 
Fcundry, beehive (f.0.b. oven) 
Connellsville, Pa. $15.50 to $16.00 
Foundry, oven coke 


Buffalo, GONG osc ces cesses 0 Saee 
Chicago, f.o.b. cia ‘ sane 
Dieta, BAM fig es 05.4700 yore 
New England, del’d eS 
Seaboard, N. J., f.o.b. ... . 22.00 
Philadelphia, li oa .. 20.4 
Swedeland, Pa., f.o.b. ....... .. 20.40 
Painesville, Ghile. COdy- i¢ ica ” 
Erte, G6rd ois. i .. . «$21.04 to 2120 
Cleveland, del’d Kaien 22.62 
Cincinnati, del’d pate vee; eee 
St, POG, CO nists <i ker 23.50 


ge ee Oe eee ae 21.0 
Birmingham, del’d as 19.19 


FLUORSPAR 


ravel fluorspar, f.o.b. cars, 


Washed 
Base price, per ton net; 


RKosiclare, Ill. 


Effective CaF, content: 
70% or more Pits oe see $37) 
Cee -Oe GU ons 54 bkncues teenth 34. 


February 9, 1950 
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STAINLESS STEELS 


MARKETS & PRICES 


Base prices, in cents per pound. 
f.o.b. producing point 





Product | 301 302 | «303 | 


aneswesans <seesemeees |emeeemsems <mccees emcee 


12.75 | 13.50 15.00 
Habs, billets, reroliing..... 17.00 18.285 | 20.25 
Forg. discs, die blocks, rings | 30.60 | 30.50 | 33.00 


dillets, forging .......... 24.25 | 24.26 | 26.25 
ders, wire, structurais..... 28.50 | 28.60 | 31.00 
Pikes: ccedetacceds 32.00 | 32.00 | 34.00 
UE... ka das vescovdasa 37.50 | 37.50 | 38.50 
Strip, het-rolied........... 24.25 | 25.75 | 30.00 
trio cotd-rolled........... 30.50 | 33.00 | 36.50 


Numbers correspond to producers. 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCING POINTS—Sheets: 


ridge. Pa., 28; Butler, Pa., 7; 
: Middletown, Ohio, 7 7; Massillon, Ohio, 
ind. Lockport, N. Y., 46. 
Strip: Midland, Pa., 17; 
Reading, Pa., 36; Washington, Pa., 38; 
Detroit, 47; Massillon, Canton, Ohio, 4; 





McKeesport, Pa., 1; Washington, Pa., 38,39; 
4; Gary, 1; Bridgeville, Pa., 59; 
Cleveland, 2; Carnegie, Pa., 41; 
W. Leechburg, Pa., 28; 

Middletown, Ohio, 7; 


| 316 | 321 347 | «+410 416 | 430 
| 








14.50 22.78 | 18.26 | 20.00 | 19.26 | 13.75 | 11.80 
19.25 | 20.25 | 24.80 | 28.78 | 15.00 | 18.50 | 18.28 
32.00 | 49.00 | 36.80 | 41.00 | 24.50 | 25.00 | 28.00 
25.80 | 39.00 | 29.00 | 32.75 | 19.50 | 20.00 | 20.08 
30.00 | 46.00 | 34.00 | 38.50 | 23.00 | 23.80 | 23.80 
34.00 | 50.80 | 39.50 | 44.00 | 28.00 | 28.50-| 28.50 


27.00 


39.50 | 563.00 | 46.50 | 50.00 | 33.00 | 33.50 | 35.50 
27.75 | 46.00 | 34.50 | 38.76 | 21.25 | 28.00 | 21.78 
35.00 | 55.00 | 44:60 | 48.50 | 27.00 | 33.50 | 27.50 


See Key on Steel Price Page. 
Midland, Pa., 17; Bracken- 
Baltimore, 
New Castle, 


McKeesport, Pa., 54; 
Bridgeville, Pa., 59; 
Harrison, N. J., 49; 


Youngstown, 48; Lockport, N. Y., 46; er Britain, Conn., 58; Sharon, 13; Butler, Pa., ae 


Bars: Baltimore, 7; Duquesne, Pa., 
Pa., 59; Washington, Pa., 39; 
N. 

Waukegan, Ill., 2; Lockport, N. Y., 46; 
44; Chicago, 67; Trenton, N. J., 45; 

Structurals: Baltimore, 7; 

Bridgeport, Conn., 44. 


Plates: Brackenridge, Pa., 28; Butler, Pa., 7; Chicago, 1: 
Pa., 17; New Castle, Ind., 55: Lockport, N. Y., 


Cleveland, Massillon, 4. 
Forged discs, die blocks, rings: 
Forging billets: Midland, Pa., 17; 

44: Massillon, Canton, Ohio, 4; 


; Munhall, Pa., 1: 
Mc olen Pa., 1, 54 
Y., 28; Massillon, Ohio, $3 Chicago, 1, 67; Syracuse, N. Y., 17 
Canton, Ohio, 42. 

Wire: Waukegan, I1l., 2; Massillon, Ohio, 4 
Harrison, N. J., 80; 
Massillon, Ohio, 4; Chicago, 1, 67: 


Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, 7 
Watervliet, 


Reading, Pa., 36; Titusville, 
sridgeville, Pa., 59; Dunkirk, 
; Watervliet, N. Y., 28 
; McKeesport, !’a., 54; Bridgeport, Conn., 
Baltimore, 7; Dunkirk, 28. 
Watervliet, N. Y., 28; 


Munhall, Pa., 1; 
46; Middletown, 7: 


Midland, 
Washington, VPa., 39; 


1, 17: Syracuse, 17: Ferndale, Mich., 28. 
7; Washington, Pa., 39; McKeesport, 


28; Pittsburgh, Chicago, 1 





REFRACTORIES 


Fire Clay Brick Carloads, Per 1000 


First quality, Ill., Ky., Md., Mo., Ohio, Pa. 
(except Salina, Pa., add $5)... ..$86.00 
No. 1 Ohio se a . 80.00 
Sec. quality, 'Pa., Md., Ky., Mo., Ill... 80.00 
No. 2 Ohio 3 72.00 
Ground fire clay, net. ton, bulk (ex- 
cept Salina, Pa., add $1.50). ... 14.00 


Silica Brick 


(F.0.b. works) 


Mt. Union, Pa., Ensley, Ala. . $86.00 
Childs, Pa. Curiwéeeranes veces. eee 
Hays, Pa. OP ee ae Oar 91.00 
Chicago SE eereenae 95.00 
tne Utah and Calif. ___||.::. 101.00 
— Duty, Hays, Pa., Athens, 
Chicago ‘ Tinker. 8, 
Silica ‘cement, net ton, bulk, East- 
ern (except Hays, Pa.) ; 15.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, ‘Hays, 
So 17.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Ensley, 
EE Te tetas Kaus aa eee 16.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Chi- 
cago District 16.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Utah 
and Calif. .. dca kit ae scot mae 


Chrome Brick Per Net Ton 


Standard maahally bonded, balt., 
Chester .... , ; . $69.00 


Magnesite Brick 


Standard, Baltimore * .$91.00 
Chemically bonded, Baltimore ..... 80.00 


Grain Magnesite Std. %-in. grains 
Domestic, f.0.b. Baltimore, 

in bulk, fines removed $56.00 to $56.50 
Domestic, f.0.b. Chewelah, Wash., 

in bulk with fines ...... 30.50 to 31.00 

in sacks with fines. . 35.00 to 35.50 


Dead Burned Dolomite 


F.o.b. producing points in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio, 
per net ton, bulk, Midwest, add 
10¢; Missouri Valley, add 20¢...$12.25 


METAL POWDERS 


Per pound, f.o.b. “— point, in ton 
lots, for minus 100 mes 
Swedish sponge iron c.f. 


New York, ocean bags. 7.4¢to 9.0¢ 


February 9, 1950 


Domestic sponge iron, 98+ % 
Fe, carload lots 


és 9.0¢ to 15.0¢ 
E rectoanal om annealed, 


EY OP oa, 6 hc naese 31.5¢ to 39.5¢ 
Electrolytic ten unannealed, 
minus 325 mesh, 99+% Fe 48.5¢ 


Hydrogen reduced iron, mi- 
nus 300 mesh, 98+% Fe.. 63.0¢ to 80.0¢ 
Garbonyl iron, size 5 to 10 
microns, 98%, 99. ora Fe 90.0¢ to $1.75 


Aluminum 29.00¢ 
Antimony ‘ za 42.53¢ 
Brass, 10 ton lots .23. 25¢ to 26.75¢ 
Cc vopper, electrolytic .. 28.625¢ 
Copper, reduced ae 28.50¢ 
Cadmium ..... $2.40 
Chromium, electrolytic, 99% 

Ws a sc ne $3.50 
RAE os Wore wcce 6:3 18.50¢ 
on whe eee « 55.00¢ 
Molybdenum, 99% a $2.65 
Nickel, unannealed 61.00¢ 
Nickel, spherical, minus 30 

mesh, unannealed , 68.00¢ 
Silicon ... Dastetecns 34.00¢ 
Solder powder =. 8.5¢ ‘plus metal cost 
Stainless steel, 302 4 75.00¢ 
SU tek oe ea at halen s skes 86.50¢ 
Tungsten, 99% = ‘ $2.90 


Zine, 10 ton lots 15. 50¢ to 18.25¢ 


ELECTRODES 


Cents per Ib, f.0.b. plant, threaded 
electrodes with nipples, unbored 


Diam. Length Cents 
In in. in in. Per Ib 
GRAPHITE 
17, 18, 20 60, 72 16.00¢ 
8 to 16 48, 60, 72 16.50¢ 
7 48, 60 17.75¢ 
6 48, 60 19.00¢ 
4, 5 40 19.50¢ 
3 40 20.50¢ 
2% 24, 30 21.00¢ 
2 24, 30 23.00¢ 
CARBON 
40 100, 110 7.50¢ 
35 65, 110 7.50¢ 
30 65, 84, 110 7.50¢ 
24 72 to 104 7.50¢ 
17 to 20 84, 90 7.50¢ 
14 60, 72 8.00¢ 
10, 12 60 8.25¢ 
8 60 8.50¢ 









PIPE AND TUBING 


Base discounts, f.o.b. mills 
Base price, about $200.00 per net ton 


Standard, T & C 


Steel, buttweld* Black Galv 

14 -in. ... 40% to38% 24 022 
%-in. .. 43% to41% 28 to 26 
l-in. es 46 to44 31 to29 
UG edocs 46% to 44% 31% to29% 
1%-in. .. “ 47 to 45 32 to30 
2-in. ip: 47% to 45% 32% to30% 
2% to 3-in. 48 to 46 33 «to 31 
Steel, lapweld 

pS rrr 37 23% to 21% 
2% to 3-in... 41 to 40 25% to 24% 
3% to 6-in. .. 44 to 40 28% to 24% 
Steel, seamless 

Soa 36 20% 

2% to 3-in. 39 23% 

3% to 6-in. .. 41 25% 
Wrought Iron, buttweld 

14 -in. +26% +53 
% -in. jue +16% +42 

1 & 1%-in. +10% +33 
114-in. + 4% +29% 
2-in. ‘ + 4 +29 
Wrought Iron, lapweld 

2-in. . +13% +37 
2% to 3%4-in. +11 +32% 
4-in. + 6 +26% 
4% to 8- in. + 8 +28 

9 to 12-in. +18 +37% 


Extra Strong, Plain Ends 
Steel, Sateuens 


14-in 39% to37% 24% to22% 
%4 -in 43% to41% 28% to 26% 
— * 45% to 43% 31% to 29% 
4-in. os 46 to44 32 to30 

1. in. ...... 46% to44% 32% to30% 
2-in. as .. 47 to 45 33 =to 32 
2% to 3-in. .. 47% to45% 33% to31% 
Steel, lapweld 
2-in. en 37 =©to 36 22% to 21% 
2% to 3-in. 42 to40 27% to 25% 
3% to 6-in. .. 45% to41% 31 £4to29 
Steel, seamless 

2-in. ae esa. ee 20% 

2% to 3-in. 39 24% 

3% to 6-in. 42% 28 
Wrought oom buttweld 

2 0 4 ° +22 +47 

34 -in. ae 18% +40 
1 to 2-in. 5% +29 
Wrought wen lpweld 

2-in. .. ‘ 0% +33% 
2% to 4- in. + " +22 
4%4 to 6-in. + 5 +26% 
7 & 8-in. we list +21% 
9 to 12-in. .. +11% +29% 


For threads only, buttweld, lapweld and 
seamless pipe, one point higher discount 
(lower price) applies. For plain ends, 
buttweld, lapweld and seamless pipe 3-in. 
and smaller, three points higher discount 
(lower price) applies, while for lapweld 
and seamless 3%-in. and larger four 
points higher discount (lower price) ap- 
plies. On buttweld and lapweld steel pipe, 
jobbers are granted a discount of 5 pct. 
*Fontana, Calif., deduct 11 points from 
figures in left columns. 


BOILER TUBES 


Seamless steel and electric welded com- 
mercial boiler tubes and locomotive tubes, 
minimum wall. Prices per 100 ft at mill in 
carload lots, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft inclu- 
sive. 

OD gage Seamless Electric Weld 
inin. BWG H.R. C.R. H.R. C.D. 

13 $24.24 $19.99 $23.51 
12 27.71 32.58 26.88 31.60 
12 30.82 36.27 29.90 35.18 
11 

10 


1 


we 


1 


38.52 45.38 37.36 43.99 
47.82 56.25 46.39 54.56 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Per net ton 
. $91.80 to $95.30 


de 2 WILD 
wo 


6 to 24-in., del’d Chicago . 
6 to 24-in., del’d N. Y. . 91.00 to 92.00 
6 to 24-in., Birmingham ..-. 78.00to 82. 50 
6-in. and larger, f.o.b. cars, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, for all 
rail shipment; rail and water 
shipment less .. . .$108.50 to $113.00 
Class “A” and gas pipe, $5 extra; 4-in. 
pipe is $5 a ton above 6-in 


123 
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WAREHOUSE PRICES 




















MARKETS & PRICES———_——______.._ eee 


Base prices, f.o.b. warehouse, dollars per 100 Ib. 


(Metropolitan area delivery, add 20c to base price 


except Birmingh«m, 


Cincinnati, Los Angeles, New Orleans and Philadelphia (*), add ihe), 








SHAPES | 
































SHEETS STRIP | PLATES BARS ALLOY BARS 
| Hot- | Hot. Cold- | Coid- 
CITIES Cold- | | Rolled, Rolled, Drawn, Drawn, 
Hot- | Rolled |Galvanized|) Hot- | Cold- | Standard | Hot- | _Cold- A4615 | A4140-50| A4615 | A 4140-4 
Rolled | (15 gage) | (10 gage) | Rolled | Rolled | Structural| Rolled | Finished | As-rolled | Ann. led | Ann, 
Baltimore . | 8.05 6.24- 6.46- 5.59- 5.20- 5.49 5.49- 6.19 | | 10.05 | oe 
6.441 6.462 5.6911 5.641! 5.4911 
Birmingham® 5.05'° | 5.80 6. 187 5. 1910 5.20 5.05 §.00!° | 6.73 
Boston... 5.73 | 6.4870-| 6.79 5.78 6.90- 5.88 5.85 5.60 6.02- 9.70- 8.50- | 11.15 11.45 
| 6.85 7.2421 6.95 6.58 9.97 10.37 
Buffalo... soil CSB- 1 Bae 6.80 5.41 7.27 5.45 5.15 5.05 5.65 9.60 9.90 11.05 11.35 
Chicago... . 5.05 | 5.80 6.70 5.10 5.45- 5.20 5.05 5.00 5.65 9.25 9.55 | 10.70 | 11.00 
| . 
Cincinnati*. . 5.32- 5.80- 6.29- 5.49 5.59- 5.44- 5.39- 6.10- 9.60- 9.00- | 11.05- | 11.35. 
| 6.97 6.24 6.39 5.74 5,59 5.54 6.25 9.81 10.11 11.28 11.56 
Cleveland... | 6.05 5.80 | 6.95 5.24 8 5.32 5.17 5.12 5.75 9.36 9.66 10.81 Wi 
Detroit... . | 5.33 6.08 7.09 5.49 ¢.27- 5.59 5.44 | 5.39 6.03 9.56 9.86 11.01 11.31 
Houston. | 5.75 ane i... 108 5.95 | 6.10 7.80 10.35- | 10.50- | 11.50 11.95 
10.45 10.60 12.10 
indianapolis... | | 7.36 ia S, 
Kansas City 5.65 6.40 | 7.30 5.70 6.95 5.80 5.65 5.60 | 6.35 9.85 10.15 11.30 11,60 
Los Angeles*. | 6.80 | 7.00 7.452 5.85 | 7.35. 5.80 5.70 5.80 | 7.55 10.05 10.20 11.70 12.10 
Memphis | 6.93 6.68 5.98 6.80 6.¢8 5.93 6.68 
Milwaukee. ... | §.19 5.94 6.84 5.24 6.32 5.34 : 5.14 5.89 | 9.39 9.69 10.84 11.14 
New Orleans®. 5.50! | 6.85! 5.55! 6.90! 5.€5 6.55! 5.55! 6.75 
New York. 5.55- 6.54- 6.90- | 5.84 6.765 5.70 5.45 5.65 | 6.44 9.60 9.90 11.05 11.35 
5.65 6.64 7.00 
Norfolk... 6.10 7.00 | 6.30 | | 6.15 6.20 | 6.15 | 7.20 
Omaha..... | otal ic | ‘ y z 
Philadelphia*® 5.30 6.20 6.70 | 5.65 6.29 5.45 5.25 5.50 6.31 | 9.35 9.65 10.80 11.10 
Pittsburgh . ain ee ae | 6.70 5.20 6.00 | 65.20 5.05 5.00 5.75 9.25 9.55 10.70 11.00 
| | | 
Portland. 6, 60- 8 402 8 202 6 85° 650 | 6.45. 8.60'4 | 12.00'8 | 11,60!8 
7.10! | 6.459 | 
Salt Lake City... 5.85 6.70 8.75 | 7.45 8.75 6.103 | 5.90 7.38 | 8.75 | 
San Francisco... | 6.2511 | 7,602 7.502 | 6.7511 | 8.25 6.1512 | 6.00 | 6.1511 | 7.80 | 
Seattle. .... ood 6.704 8.152 | 8.202-| 7.38¢ | 6.354 6.20¢- | 6.35¢ 8.50'4 | 10,60'5- 13.60! 
8.352 | 6.254 | 11,6015 | 14.60" 
St. Louis. | §.38 6.13 7.03 | 5.43 $.68- 5.63 | 5.38 §.33- | 6.08 9.58 | 9.88 11.03 | 11.33 
St. Paul...... sip 6.51 7.41 5.81 6. 16- 5.91 | 5.76 6.71 | 6.42 | 9.96 | 10.26 | W.41 | 11.71 
BASE QUANTITIES: (Standard unless otherwise keyed on prices). Exceptions: 


Hot-rolled sheets and strip, hot rolled bars and bar shapes, struc- 
tural shapes, plate, galvanized sheets and cold-rolled sheets: 2000 


to 9999 lb. Cold-finished bars: 
1999 Ib. 


1000 lb or over. Alloy bars: 1000 to 


All HR products may be combined to determine quantity bracket 


All galvanized sheets may 
bracket. 
galv. sheets to determine quantity bracket. 


be combined to 
CR sheets may not be combined with each other or with 


determine quantity 


(1) 400 to 1499 Ib; 


(2) 450 to 1499 Ib; (3) 300 to 4999 


Ib; (4) 300 to 9999 Ib; (5) 2000 to 5999 Ib; (6) 1000 


lb and over; 


(7) 500 to 1499 lb; 


(8) 400 lb and over; 


(9) 400 to 9999 Ib; (10) 500 to 9999 Ib; (11) 400 to 3999 
Ib; (12) 450 to 3749 Ib; (13) 400 to 1999 Ib; (14) 1500 
lb and over; (15) 1000 to 9999 Ib; (16) 6000 lb and 
over; (17) up to 1999 Ib; (18) 1000 to 4999 Ib; (19) 
1500 to 3499 lb; (29) CR sheets may be combined for 
quantity; (21) 3 to 24 bundles. 





PIG IRON PRICES 


PRODUCING POINT PRICES 





Producing No. 2 Malle- 

Point Basic | Foundry! able mer 
| |] —_]—_—-]- 
Bethlehem. . 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Birmingham...... 41.88 42.38 
Buffalo........ 46.00 46.50 47.00 
Chicago 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Cleveland 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Duluth....... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Erie ars 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Everett sal 50.50 51.00 ; 
Granite City...... 47.90 48.40 48.90 
Ironton, Utah. . 46.00 46.50 
Pittsburgh. , 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Geneva, Utah..... 46.00 46.50 
Sharpsville....... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Steelton......... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Struthers, Ohio... 46.00 t 
Swedeland....... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
ME cose bed an 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
WO evavnevs 48.00 48.50 49.00 
Youngstown 46.00 46.50 | 46.50 47.00 





Producing point prices are sub- 
ject to switching charges; silicon 
differential (not to exceed 50c per 
ton for each 0.25 pet silicon content 
in excess of base grade which is 1.75 
to 2.25 pet for foundry iron); phos- 
phorus differentials, a reduction of 
38c per ton for phosphorus content of 
0.70 pet and ovér manganese differ- 
entials, a charge not to exceed 50c 
per ton for each 0.50 pet manganese 
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Besse- | 


Dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices do not include $ pct tax on freight. 


i| 


Consuming 
Point 


Low || 
Phos. 





51.00 Jersey City...... 

’ Los Angeles..... 
Mansfield........ 
Philadelphia. ... 
Philadelphia. . . 
Philadelphia 
Rochester....... 
San Francisco... 
eres 
St. Louis. ... 


54.00 
bees Syracuse 


DELIVERED PRICES (BASE GRADES) 








content in excess of 1.00 pet. $2 per 
ton extra may be charged for 0.5 to 
0.75 pet nickel content and $1 per 
ton extra for each additional 0.25 


pet nickel. 


Silvery iron (blast furnace) silicon 


6.01 to 6.50 pet. 


C/L per g.t.. 


f.o.b. 


Jackson, Ohio—857.00; f.0.b. Buffalo. 
$58.25. Add $1.00 per ton for each 
additional 0.50 pet Si up to 17 pet. 











ie Comat Rail ak anes 
Producin Freight No. 2 Malle- Beese- Low 
Point . Rate Basic | Foundry able mer Phos. 
Everett.................]$0.60 Arb. 50.50 51.00 uae 
i initens sae chee 6.90 a Ber 60.90 
Bethiehem........... 4.29 52.79 53.29 53.79 
Birmingham......... ; 6.70 48 58 49.08 +e ce hs 
Bethiehem............. 2.63 51.13 61.63 62.13 
Geneva-ironton...... ‘ 7.70 63.70 54.20 7 
Cleveland-Toledo....... 3.33 49.33 49.83 49.83 60.33 54.33 
Bethiehem..... 2.39 50.39 50.89 51.39 51.89 
Swedeland..... 1.44 49.44 49.94 60.44 50.94 
Steeiton. 3.09 te ay aa ae = 57.09 
ten teicinin a on ayes 2.63 48.63 49.13 OL ous 
Geneva-ironton.... 7.70 63.70 54.20 et 
Geneva-ironton........ 7.70 53.70 54.20 Bed eee 
..| Granite City.... 0.75 Arb.| 48.65 49.15 49.65 
Buffalo 3.58 49.58 50.08 50.58 


| 
| 


pa 


Add 50c per ton for each 0.50 pct Mn 
over 1.00 pet. Add $1.00 per ton for 
0.75 pet or more P. Bessemer ferro- 
silicon prices are wae pe ton above 
silvery iron prices of comparable 
analysis. 

Charcoal pig iron base price for 
low phosphorus $60.00 per gross ton. 
f.o.b. Lyle, Tenn. Delivered Chicane. 
$68.56. High phosphorus charcor! pit 
iron is not being produced. 
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FOUNDED 1855 
h 1m, 
ie), 
FERROALLOYS 
= ferromanganese 
Cold- 78-82% Mn. maximum contact base 
rawn, price, gross ton, lump size. 
1140-80 Fob, Birmingham .............. $174 
Ann F.o.b. Niagara Falls, Alloy, W. Va., 
Welland, Ort. .ncccccercrcccccece $172 
F.o.b. Johnstown, Pa. ............ $174 
F.o.b. Sheridan, Pa. ..........++.- $172 
F.o.b. Etna, Clairton, Pa. ........ $175 
$2.00 for each 1% above 82% Mn, 
1.45 penalty, $2.15 for each 1% below 78%. 
Briquets—Cents per pound of briquet, 
1,35 delivered, 66% contained Mn. 
Carload, DUNK ...cccccscccesecccs 10.45 
1.00 WEIMER Tide e se 0 66h cbc becasecce 12.05 
1.38 Less ton lotw ....ccccccccsccvcecs 12.95 
o Spiegeleisen 
Contract prices gross ton, lump, f.o.b 
1.31 16-19% Mn 19-21% Mn 
1.95 3% max. Si 3% max. Si 
2-10 Palmerton, Pa. $64.00 $65.00 
. Pgh. or Chicago 65.00 66.00 
1,60 Manganese Metal 
2.10 Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per 
P pound of metal, delivered. 
96% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
Si, 2% max, Fe. 
1.14 Carload, packed . bine wu ie 35.5 
TOR TAGE caw ene eedhes pc ealisecces 37.0 
1.38 Electrolytic Manganese 
F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
east of Mississippi, cents per pound. 
CI Ene d 6-0:4 on keKE gp cheedees ves 28 
PTE SM bh ss 0 che det cee UREN es oc 30 
RO RE Da hens Heeb ee Se ndes ees 32 
11.10 
1.00 Low-Carbon Manganese 
Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 
tained, lump size, delivered. 
Carloads Ton Less 
0.07% max. C, 0.06% 
Py: OGG Bee a ove 25.25 7.10 28.30 
C100 Be GS ccc es 24.75 26.60 27.80 
13, 60!¢ 0.16% max. C ...... 24.25 26.10 27.30 
14, 60"* 0.830% max. C ...... 23.75 25.60 26.80 
11.33 0.50% max. C ...... 23.25 25.10 26.30 
0.75% max. C, 
11.71 7.00% max. Si .... 20.25 22.10 23.30 
Silicomanganese 
>» 4999 Contract basis, lump size, cents per 
) 1000 pound of metal, delivered, 65-68% Mn, 
over: 18-20% Si, 1.5% max. C. For 2% max. C, 
o 3999 deduct 0.2¢. 
) 1500 ME Secehasdiednconeecse 8.95 
ib and pT Se eee 10.60 
» (19) Briquet, contract basis carlots, bulk 
ed for delivered, per Ib of briquet...... 10.30 
Mas ted a kbei vine Ode Cd As vee 11.90 
SIPS ce en a cwncins wee ee 12.80 


Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 


Si 14.01 to 14.50 pct, f.o.b. Keokuk, 
- Iowa, or Wenatchee, Wash., $77.00 gross 
ton, freight allowed to normal trade area; 
Phos. Si 15.01 to 15.50 pet, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, 
os i N. ¥., $73.50. Add $1.00 per ton for each 
additional 0.50% Si up to and including 
18%. Add $1.00 for each 0.50% Mn over 

60.90 1%, 


Silicon Metal 
Contract price, cents per pound con- 


54.33 tained Si, lump size, delivered, for ton lots 
packed. 
oy ES er 20.70 
57.09 PEW Ma Ue PO ia bc alcad cic otic oe ware 21.10 


Silicon Briquets 


Contract price, cents per pound of 
briquet, bulk, delivered, 40% Si, 1 Ib Si 


briquets. 
SONNE St al, oars i a wena 6.30 
ER de ules ae cay we 6a 7.90 


t Mo 

on fer Electric Ferrosilicon 

ferro- Contract price, cents per pound con- 
above tained §} on ’ i > 

arable delivered. P size, bulk, In carloads, 

5% Si 

re for 7 Se HAAS CON HO Ce hESC OE OSE DS 17.00 
ys ton, SD ee fe Gea acd 4 wala hen 11.30 
ieago. Re gue ge ot oo 13.50 
el pix is eee Pees 14.65 


90-95% S1 |: 
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Calcium Metal 
Eastern zone contract prices, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 
Cast Turnings Distilled 


Tem Ite cscs $2.05 $2.95 $3.75 
Less ton lots.. 2.40 3.30 4.55 
Ferrochrome 


Contract prices, cents per pound, con- 
tained Cr, lump size, bulk, in carloads, de- 


livered. (65-72% Cr, 2% max. Si) 
WN te bets + abe adacecuscaleens 28.75 
CCR eeerchstabien owed 28.25 
Cee GF e+ ebcedan ceacimerecedases 28.00 
er , oe ae 27.75 
GEE, acabé.s uae ose eee ee arenes 27.50 
1.00% C.. cave ea 27.25 
ED. wadn oon 4b.6 see dia ew eee « 27.00 
Ceegee Ge GO © vc dns dais ccs ene 20.50 
62-66% Cr, 4-6% C, 6-9% Si ...... 21.35 

Briquets — Contract price, cents per 
pound of briquet, delivered ,60% chromium. 
Ce, v's oe cd 0d ved Rae eae 13.75 
TO PEE SUGicines c6e gb ea ends <h 15.25 
I EE  idseccnseneawnee dene 16.15 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 

Low-carbon type: 67-72% Cr, 0.75% 
N. Add 5¢ per lb to regular low carbon 
ferrochrome price schedule. Add 5¢ for 
each additional 0.25% N. 


S. M. Ferrochrome 
Contract price, cents per pound chro- 
mium contained, lump size, delivered. 
High carbon type: 60-65% Cr, 4-6% 
Si, 4-6% Mn, 4-6% C. 


CR od Wien aw .todlc- ane & dee ame 21.60 
EEE  indes ay aa's oa 06.66 tla we 23.75 
Se ek a Red aeuvecandeaonl 25.25 


Low carbon type: 62-66% Cr, 4-6% Si, 
4-6% Mn, 1.25% max. C. 


CREE -Gadin cde acemoceeacuddese 27.75 
io) RS ee eee ee 30.05 
pF er en a eee 31.85 


Chromium Metal 

Contract prices, per lb chromium con- 
tained packed, delivered, ton lots. 97% 
min. Cr, 1% max. Fe. 


CP ED, ce ccae cadena veende $1.09 
GS So cewscaecsduee “+ ae 
I oh ra as sue 0c0e db ce eos 1.04 
Calcium-Silicon 


Contract price per Ib of alloy, lump, 
delivered. 
30-33% Ca, 60-65% Si, 3.00% max. Fe. 


00 OG Ee a oe 17.90 
pO NS Se eee 21.00 
EME GE HCbnea ds cecteedsenes 22.50 


Calcium-Manganese—Silicon 

Contract prices, cents per Ib of alloy. 
lump, delivered. 

16-20% Ca, 14-18% Mn, 53-59% Si. 


CTC cdiedic ane hen C000 o 6c oe 19.25 
hh adhe eekeen 10 eoee6 60% 2 21.55 
SNE a. Wi6.44 60: bae cae daeee 22.55 
CMSZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of al- 
loy, delivered. 

Alloy 4: 45-49% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 18-21% 
Si, 1.25-1.75% Zr, 3.00-4.5% C. 

Alloy 5: 50-56% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 13.50- 
16.00% Si, 0.75 to 1.25% Zr, 3.50-5.00% C 
RE) SE Wd 6 a on on 60k bade eee ne ek 19.75 


V Foundry Alloy 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, max. 
St. Louis. V-5: 38-42% Cr, 17-19% Si, 
8-11% Mn. 
Ton iIots 
We Mac cei ce vdcoechouns 17.00¢ 


Graphidox No. 4 

Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, 
max. St. Louts. Si 48 to 52%, Ti 9 to 11%, 


Ca 5 to 7%. 

CE I Ss ue os 050g 0 56 08 17.00¢ 
Ton lots to carload packed....... 18.00¢ 
FS SR rere rT rere 19.50¢ 
SMZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of alloy, 
delivered. 60-65% Si, 5-7% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 
20% Fe, % in. x 12 mesh. 

TOE doa ks Re oe ee Oh oae se wean 17.25 
EMD WO OE Give oct ccc ceieetsed 18.60 


MARKETS & PRICES — 


Other Ferroalloys 
Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y. 
OS ae eee 7.65¢ 
Pe IE Se 00 cs wectdceqeevars 9.05¢ 
Calcium molybdate, 45-40%, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 
SRR TE 6 364 bocce as Cee ae xe 96¢ 
Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% contract 
basis, delivered, per pound con- 
tained Cb 
BO « cawcenoveadeeeeuad $2.90 
RI GOO eh oncéecas cawaus 2.95 
Ferromolybdenum, 55-75%, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 
CO) Sree i ae $1.13 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 23- 
26%, carlots, f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $3 unitage, per 
OUOGe COG. x accnancevedudavewae $65.00 
10 tons to less carload......... 75.00 
Ferrotitanium, 40%, regular grade, 
0.10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed east of Missis- 
sippi and north of Baltimore, ton 
lots, per lb contained Ti...... $1.28 
Ferrotitanium, 25%, low carbon, 
0.10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed east of Missis- 
sippi and north of Baltimore, ton 
lots, per lb contained Ti....... $1.40 
RAE DO WN a 64.05 5 ese 00eses 1.45 
Ferrotitanium, 15 to 19%, high car- 
bon, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
freight allowed east of Missis- 
sippi and north of Baltimore, 
carloads per net ton........... $160.00 
Ferrotungsten, standard, lump or 
% x down, packed, per pound 
contained W, 5 ton lots, de- 
DEE Vin. 5 nde catinahae aren cee $2.25 
Ferrovanadium, 35-55%, contract 
basis, delivered, per pound, con- 
tained V. 


CE sc nc eetewaveaucee $2.90 
CS 6 ccd daa aaee Waa eee 3.00 
High speed steel (Primos)... 3.10 


Molybdic oxide, briquets or cans, 
per lb contained Mo, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth, Pa. Pen 
bags, f.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
NS, err aaaee 94¢ 

Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 

Al, contract basis, f.0.b. Philo, 
Ohio, freight allowed, per pound 


95¢ 


Carload, bulk, lump ........ 11.00¢ 
TOR FOC SR a caiescesce 11.50¢ 
Ton lots, packed, lump ...... 11.75¢ 
Less ton lots, lump ......... 12.25¢ 


Vanadium pentoxide, 88-92% 
V,0O; contract basis, per pound 
Comteemed Vaile ccvcsccccevscee $1.20 
Zirconium, 35-40%, contract basis, 
f.o.b. plant, freight allowed, per 
pound of alloy. 
SOR: OS cecawee cemmedtaeeee 21.00¢ 
Zirconium, 12-15%, contract basis, 
lump, delivered, per Ib of alloy. 
COE oN bea6 wen cceus 6.60¢ 
Boron Agents 
Contract prices, per Ib of alloy, del. 
Borosil, f.o.b. Philo, Ohio, freight 
allowed, B 3-4%, Si 40-45%, per 


DY GORE EE ca wtnccsccewess $4.26 
Bortam, f.ob. Niagara Falls 

Ton lots, per pound.......... 45¢ 

Less ton lots, per pound...... 50¢ 


Carbortam, f.o.b. Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y.; freight allowed, 
Ti 15-18%, B 1.00-1.50%, Si 2.5- 
3.0%, Al 1.0-2.0%. 
Ton lots, per pound ......... 8.625¢ 
Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1.50% max 
Si, 0.50% max. Al, 0.50% max. C, 1 in 
SD. We i ec cdideedces ese $1.20 
F.o.b. Wash., Pa.; 100 Ib and 


over 

Se OE DO wids cede dn «cect 175 
5S OP BOGe Ee case cers ee ceeds 1.20 
BEG Me Te ik io as backs he eke 2s 1.50 


Grainal, f.o.b. Bridgeville. Pa. 
freight allowed, 100 Ib and over. 


Gy 2 hic cedesicccreconceves 93¢ 
INGO. vcwosdeews ca i , 63¢ 
BRO. TD occ see tcisccctescees 45¢ 


Manganese—Boron 75.00% Mn. 15-20% 
B, 5% max. Fe, 1.50% max. Si, 3.00% 
max. C, 2 in. x D, delivered. 

TOR - WOON Kiicee died eudvenons« $1.67 
a rr rere ere 1,79 

Nickel—Boron 15-18% B, 1.00% max. Al, 
1.50% max. Si, 0.50% max. C, 3.00% 
max. Fe, balance Ni, delivered. 


SM GE BG ons 4c d dnc cceces $1.80 
Sileaz, contract basis, delivered 
OF SOON Sct Pees dowciscedwen 45.00¢ 









Then give HERC-ALLOY the 
toughest chain job in your 
plant. Our asking for this 
test reflects the confidenge 
given us by HERC-ALLOY 
service records from 
industry's leading 
plants. 










































HERC-ALLOY is America’s first alloy steel chain. For slings or 
other applications HERC-ALLOY Chain will prove that efficiency, 
safety and economy can go hand-in-hand. 
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Continued from Page 23 


Mrs. Hermine Asthelm, vice presi. 
dent and general manager of WaAl. 
DES KOHINOOR, INC., manufactur. 
ers of slide fasteners, has resigne; 
after 43 years with the firm. Mp: 
Asthelm started her business careey 
at the age of 16 as a stenographer 
and typist in the European plants 
of Waldes and shortly afterward be. 
came secretary to Henry Waldes, 
president and co-founder. 





ELLIOTT V. BELL, member of the 
board of directors, Revere Copper 
and Brass Inc. 


Elliott V. Bell, former New York 
state superintendent of banks, has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of REVERE COPPER @& BRASS, 
INC., New York. Mr. Bell, a resident 
of New York and a former financial 
writer for the New York Herald-Tri- 
bune and the New York Times, was 
economic adviser to Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, prior to his appointment as 
state bank superintendent in 1940. 


John H. Baninger, assistant chief 
engineer of the new departure divi- 
sion, GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
Bristol, Conn., has retired. Mr. 
Baninger is an authority on ball bear- 
ing applications, particularly in the 
machine tool field. 


Walter F. Knebusch has been 4p- 
pointed director of manufacturing for 
HARRIS-SEYBOLD CO., Cleveland 
Mr. Knebusch has been works mana- 
ger of the company’s Harris division 
plant in Cleveland since 1943. 


Tue Iron AcE 
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“We put 73 SPEED CLIPS 


On the Shelf, 


Attaching cardholders to stock bin shelves can 
become a very important assembly detail . . . 
especially when you discover that your present 
method costs you ¢hree times as much as it should. 

Borroughs Manufacturing learned this about 
the cardholders on their automotive parts bins 
when they began using SPEED CLIPS on the 
same job. These special Tinnerman fasteners 
immediately-produced several benefits: They cut 


down the number of assembly steps . . . released 


Assembler positions long tab 
hole then snaps short tab 
lock part in place. Clips 
aA LALA additional atl asola. 


partition 


REPORTS BORROUGHS MFG. CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


welding and press equipment... reduced material 
costs 30% and provided a total assembly 
savings of 67%. 

Let Tinnerman SPEED NUT brand fasteners go 
to work for you. Your Tinnerman representative 
can tell you how. And our new booklet, “SPEED 
NUT Savings Stories” supplies proof of results. 
Write for your copy. TNNERMAN PRODUCTS, 
INC., Cleveland 13, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion 


Fasteners Limited, Hamilton. 


New Borroughs Stock Bin for handy 
Stat: ee, wide variety of 
automotive parts 


on 


February 9, 1950 
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“TOOLED UP” 


FOR EFFICIENT PRODUCTION 



















‘you've got to hold costs down if you expect to. é 
volume business. 
'. As Studebaker and so many other leading manu- — 

-facturers know, they’ll get top production efficiency — 
from Clearing presses. Accurate stampings, thanks to 
Clearing precision, will assemble easily and contribute 
to lower costs all down the line. 

Because these are provable facts, you'll find more 
and more of the world’s stamping work—large and 
small—being done on Clearing presses. Let us show 
you how a Clearing press, or several of them, can step 
up production efficiency in your plant. It costs you _ 
nothing to consult our engineers. 


GIBARING POESSES 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUC 



















CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


800 WEST 65TH STREET © CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 





C. W. Fuller, of the GE 
ELECTRIC COMPANY’S apparaty 
department, Schene-tady, was trays. 
ferred to the staff of the manage of 
manufacturing. N. E. Firestone, Wa 

appointed staff assistant to th mana. 
ger of manufacturing; K. O. Schulte, 
manager of wage rate; W. H. Bobear. 
manager of purchasing; T. F. Gara. 


han, production manager; K. N. Bush 
assistant production manager: ap; 
A. V. Feigenbaum, supervisor , 


training, manufacturing personnel, 





WARD DOUGHERTY, sales engi- 
neer, machine division, Osborn Mfg. 


Co. 


Ward Dougherty has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer, machine divi- 
sion, OSBORN MFG. CO., Cleveland. 
He will cover a territory consisting of 
southwest Ohio, southern Indiana, 
Kentucky, Missouri and Kansas, with 
headquarters in Cincinnati. Mr 
Dougherty has been with the con- 
pany for over 24 years. During that 
time he served in various capacities, 
most re-ently in the export divisior 


Donald S. Leonard received the ap- 
pointment as sales representative fo! 
the UNITED STATES GRAPHITE 
CO., Saginaw, Mich., and will make 
his headquarters in Pittsburgh. |: 
addition to the territory in and 
around Pittsburgh, Mr. Leonard has 
been assigned a territory including 
northwestern Pennsylvania, a portio! 
of Maryland, Virginia and West Vit- 
ginia. 


Wilbur J. Kupfrian, part owner ane 
engineering director of the ELLIOT! 
MFG. CO., Binghamton, N. Y., bé 
withdrawn from the firm to establis? 
the KUPFRIAN MFG. CO. wit 
offices at the same address. 


Tue Iron Act 
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CHARLES B. BROWN, building 
products manager, Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Sales, Inc. 





Charles B. Brown, has been named 
building products manager of KAISER 
ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL SALES, 
INC., Oakland, Calif. 


Ferdinand Schmitz has resigned as 
vice president of PACIFIC CAR & 
FOUNDRY CO., to accept a position 
as vice president of SEATTLE 
STEEL CO. and INLAND EMPIRE 
STEEL CO. T. B. Munson, who has 
been serving as works manager at 
Pacific Car, has been appointed vice 


engi- president in charge of operations. 
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Mfg. 
Regis O’Brien has been appointed 
ia a by the SHEFFIELD STEEL CORP., er B . = : 
a divi Kansas City, as its representative in J EF ST coll vou ¥ carbon monoxide 
ed the states of Washington and Oregon heat: lead, pewter, in © " alteme Sl no temperature overrun. You 
ms am B® for the bolt and nut division. Mr. for coating, annealing, tempering or get high melting rates, reduced dross 
indi "fg O'Brien has been associated with the a special application—your plant formation, speed of temperature 
$5 < steel business for many years in the needs Kemp Immersion Heating! recovery after adding cold material 
ne, e Pacific Northwest. He will make his Take heat recovery as an index of . PLUS an estimated fuel saving 
cs er offices in Portland, Oregon. Kemp’s amazing performance. A of up to 40%! 
ing that re ae emgage Bay eae FOOLPROOF OPERATION 
pacities, “ae 5. ; Thompson and Robert H. @00° F in sd iets tiak ase The famous Kemp Carburetor . 
divisio ladden, Jr., have been named as- , R part of each installation . . . assures 
sistant managers of sales for the PAYS FOR ITSELF complete combustion, reduces in- 
i aa _ a of COLUMBIA Even if your melting equipment is _ stallation costs, makes your melting 
site fo én: , ms sc ith offices a ciew large enough for the job . . . when operation profitable. Get the facts. 
A PHITE oy a aoe gonee Comumbia you-.replace with Kemp you're Find out how much you can save. 
i}]_ make 932 and Mr. Madden in 1933. money ahead. No brickwork to steal Fill out coupon and send for special 
rgh. | — ; heat . . . no external combustion _ bulletin. 
aa « G. Johnson, formerly in the sales 
10 Sah fsrsiet at” Republic Stee, ha IMMERSION MELTING POTS 
aa sa been placed in charge of the newly | HG. BG |WR/E Em ULL 
ies opened sales office of KAISER iden ies aie: a ' 
STEE .M. . CO., Dept. C- 
Vest Vit- STEEL CORP., Houston, Tex. a . coon St., Baltimore 2, a | 
Alfred O. Weiland has been named OF BA LTIM ow Gentlemen: Send me Information Bulletin | E-11. 
_—@ seneral manager of the Lima Works, CARBURETORS | 
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10. WIE associated with the WOLF MANAGE- METAL MELTING UNITS | 
MENT ENGINEERING CO. of Chi- SINGEING EQUIPMENT eS seria in balers cacouiatns Sitbiscsses i i wnsies 
cago SPECIAL EQUIPMENT | a J 
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for the keenest product-engineering 
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J. PHILIP MURPHY, president, Jud- 
son Pacific Murphy Corp. 


J. Philip Murphy was elected presi- 
dent of the JUDSON PACIFIC MUR. 
PHY CORP., Emeryville, Calif. 


Leroy Dougall was _ transferred 
from headquarters office of VAPOR 
HEATING CORP., Chicago, to work 
out of the St. Paul-Minneapolis office, 
Mr. Dougall will work with railroads 
on service problems in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, the Dakotas and 
Washington. 






em 


Buckets When you buy any of the 


a>. ‘ 


products shown on this page for 


re , «te 
furnace OF mill or forging floor, it 


George H. Hodapp was recently 


‘cify BROSIUS , 
will pay you to specify I elected president of HELLER 


aed") —— Wherever you see the well-known BROTHERS CO., which maintains 
a ce factories in Newcomerstown, Ohio, 
Pres Sr) mark of BROSIUS, you'll find equip- and Newark, N. J. James G. Henry, 
a R ' Jr., was elected vice president and 

> ce ment keenly and specifically designed 


secretary; Miss Anna W. Ibach, treas- 
urer, and Eugene M. Steenburgh, 
assistant secretary. 


i nl 


to do the best job according to the 


needs of the plant for which it was 


George L. Carr, for the past 13 
years with APEX BROACH CO., De- 
troit, has resigned as vice president 
and sales manager of that company 
and has been appointed . assistant to 
the sales manager of COLONIAL 
BROACH CO., Detroit. 


intended... you'll find ruggedly built 
ree) bE Sail) 


lla and sensibly engineered machinery 


easy tO Operate and maintain. Write 
without obligation for detailed in- 


formation on any BROSIUS product. 


J. D. Harvey, general purchasing 
agent and manager of the export divi- 
sion of BENEDICT MFG. CO., East 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been elected 
president of the J. D. HARVEY 
CORP., a subsidiary of the Trans 
pacific Company of New York City. 


mettle het i Call on us today. 


Paul V. Clarke, of Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed sales representative 
in the western Pennsylvania terr tory 
for STAR TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
CO., Chicago. 
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Edward G. Fenton was named 
superintendent of the ALAN WOOD 
STEEL CO.’S new $9,000,000 hot 
rolled strip mill in Conshohocken, Pa. 
Mr. Fenton has been superintendent 
ef the company’s Schuylkill Iron 
Works since 1936—a post to. which 
he was named shortly after he joined 
the Alan Wood organization. 


Bruce E. Miller received the ap- 
pointment as local area advertising 
manager for the HUDSON MOTOR 
CAR CO., Detroit. ‘Mitleg. comes to 
Hudson after four years -with the 
Packard Motor Car Co. Ihis last 
post he was special sales répxesenta- 
tive in the Boston zone and previously 
saw service in the sales “gomotion 
and advertising departments, * 


% 






ROY A. CURL, manager, promo- 
tion department, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. 


Roy A. Curl was named manager of 
YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE 
CO.’"S_ sales promotion department, 
succeeding Myron S. Curtis who re- 
cently was appointed assistant to the 
president. He joined the company in 
1925 and for the last 15 years has 
been assistant to the sales promotion 
manager, 


George H. Brodie was appointed a 
vice president ‘in charge of coordi- 
nating operations for PACKARD 
MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit. Mr. Brodie 
has held the title of assistant to the 
president since 1945. He came to 
Packard in 1907 as a clerk in the en- 
gineering department. 


Guy A. Baker has been appointed 
vice president of manufacturing for 
the EURION CO., INC., Dayton. Dur- 
Ing his twenty years association with 
the company, he has been active in 
metallurgical research and develop- 
ment. R. Merton Shields was ap- 
pointed secretary. 
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Y ...automatic centering with rall-type ; pesitive,.°* 4 
continuous. feed “ng cet OS" 5 ies 
‘ , . tare 
Y ...separate drives for cutting tool and bar feed: * 
for infinite ratios it 
VY ... two individual avtomatic-grip carriages. 
Y ... production on rough peel or precision work 


Y ...100% chip recovery 


The new Medart RFRG type turning machine gives the exact 
ratio between cutting speed and bar feed rate for superior 
finish and close tolerance in precision turning, and high 
production on rough peeling or scalping. Speed and range 
of materials turned is limited only by the capacity of pres- 
ent day cutting tools. This new machine is completely push- ; 
button operated, and its improved, direct drive is actually 
simpler... easier to operate! 


MEDART RFRG TYPE 
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'G ad ee? 
BREAK-EVEN’ 


See A “inkeny fo 





Are you at the very brink 
of your “break-even”? Are 
you hanging onto profits by 
a measly juvenile juniper? 
Wait... your situation is 
far from hopeless! You've 
a couple of ways to climb 
into the clear: Drive costs 
safely down—Pull sales up. 
Pre-coated THOMAS 
STRIP can help you do 


both at the same time. 


* * * 


Ready-to-fabricate THOMAS STRIP streamlines production and cuts 
costs all along the line. It combines the beauty and utility of chromium, 
nickel, brass, copper, zinc, tin, lead alloy and lacquer coatings with 
the economy of steel. It gives your products the definite competitive 
advantages of lower unit costs, smart appearance and lively consumer 
acceptance. 


Brass coated THOMAS STRIP, for example, eliminates much costly 
surface preparation, cleaning, plating, buffing ... and gives fabricated 
parts a uniform brass coating inside and out. The coating lends itself 
readily to forming and drawing and to production of rolled sections. 
It affords good protection against corrosion to parts in process. Its 
surface can be readily oxidized to provide a variety of decorative 
effects. Available natural, planished and buffed, it serves both as the 
final product finish and as an ideal base for further plating. 


A test sample will suggest dozens of ideas for improving products and 
cutting costs. Let us study your plant and process to recommend the 
metallurgically right pre-coated THOMAS 
STRIP for your test run. Write today: 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO 


ww Specialists in Cold Rolled Strip Steel 







Ye uny 
| it 


' 5% SPEEDS PRODUCTION CUTS COSTS 


STRIP . y~: STEEL  Electrocoated with Chromium, Nickel, Brass, Copper and Zinc @ Hot 
a Dipped Tin and Lead Alloy @ Lacquer Coated in Colors @ Alloy Strip 
Steel © Uncoa ed Strip Steel © Produced to Your Specifications. 






IRON AGE INTRODUCES 
Continue. 


William S. Morris, vice-president o/ 
the American Locomotive Co., an 
James Macdonald, vice president o| 
General Steel Castings Corp., wer 
elected members of the Board of Dj 
rectors of GENERAL STEEL CAS'1 
INGS CORP., Granite City, Il. 





CLYDE M. HORAN, superintendent, 
blast furnaces, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. 


Clyde M. Horan has been trans- 
ferred from Indiana Harbor to the 
Youngstown district as superintendent 
of YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE 
CO.’S blast furnaces at Campbell and 
Hubbard and_ sintering plant at 
Campbell. For the last nine years he 
has been superintendent of blast fur- 
naces at the company’s plant in 
Indiana Harbor. 


Harry A. Croasdale was named 
manager of the Penn-Jersey lamp 
sales division of WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC CORP., a district which 
includes eastern Pennsylvania, south 
Jersey, Delaware and the eastern 
shore of Maryland. Mr. Croasdale 
joined the company as a lamp sales- 
man in 1925. Edward S. Barrington 
takes over as manager of the Chesa- 
peake lamp sales division with head- 
quarters in Baltimore, covering Mary- 
land, northern Virginia, eastern West 
Virginia and the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Barrington was formerly lamp 
manager for the Philadelphia metro- 
politan area. The Virginia lamp sales 
division, with headquarters in Rich- 
mond, Va., will be headed by John C. 
Downing. 


Arthur Schwarz of the NOOTER 
CORP., St. Louis, was appointed to 
the position of vice president in 
charge of sales. 

Turn to Page 159 
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FLUXING 


GALVANIZING 


PICKLING 


HARSHAW 


PLUORIDES 
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Harshaw produces a comprehensive 

, group of fluorine compounds to serve a long 
1e¢ 
mp ff list of varied metal working industries. The top 
SE ' F ; 
ich HEAT TREATING performance ranking of Harshaw fluorides is 
ath the result of rigidly controlled uniformity 
ern 
ale and quality. Send your order to the nearest 
es- . . . 
ce branch office for immediate delivery. 
sa- SMELTING 
ad- 
ry- 
est 
via. 
mp TESTING (SYNTHETIC OPTICS) 
ro- 
les 
ch- 
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ER 1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + CINCINNATI + PHILADELPHIA BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL C:TIES 
DETROIT + PITTSBURGH - HOUSTON +» NEW YORK 
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LOW CARBON 
HIGH CARBON 
STAINLESS 
SPECIAL ALLOY 
ARMCO IRON 














































You draw the Shape 


‘—Page can draw the Wire 


—the way you want it for your pro- 
duction—whether it’s ALL of your 
product, or only a part. 
Cross-sectional areas up to .250” 
square; widths to 34”; width-to-thick- 
ness ratio not exceeding 6 to 1. 


for Wire or 
information about Wire — 


Get 1 el 






Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Portland, 

San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 











PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 














GALVANIZED SCRAP 


FAVORABLE 


I have just read “The Welfare State 
versus Personal Initiative,” in the Jan- 
uary 5 issue. Would it be convenient 
for you to send me two or three re- 
prints of this article? I think Mr. 
Campbell’s article is very interesting 
and points out very effectively the 
dangers that are lurking in our path- 
ways. 

L. B. SWIFT 
President 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Copies have been sent.—Ed. 


We notice that you have not shown 
the market price of galvanized scrap, 
loose and bundled, lately. This is one 
item that we like to keep posted on, 
and hope that you will include same 


»in future issues. 


H. BR FREELAND 


‘iyFreeland Sons Co, 
. Sturgis, Mich. 


At present—and particularly in Detroit— 
most galvanized scrap: finds its way into No. 
2 bundles. If the galvanized coating is too 
heavy they are. dowr-graded to No. 3 
bundles. There is so. little tonnage of No. 3 
and No. 2 bundles that we do not believe 
there is enough trading.to.assure-us of quot- 
ting them accurately each week.—Ed. 


FACTS ISSUE 

We congratulate the entire staff of 
THE IRON AGE on the excellent 95th 
Annual Review. It is chock full of 
useful facts and data, and is a very 
worthwhile reference to have at hand. 
We have one question, however. The 
Society maintains an accurate mailing 
list of about 2300 captive and jobbing 
gray iron foundries in the U. S. On 
p. 136, we notice that you list a gray 
iron foundry (employing over 21 
workers) in Wyoming, which, accord- 
ing to our records, is barren of gray 
iron with the exception of a small set- 
up at the University of Wyoming, 
which we don’t count. We would ap- 
preciate receiving the details on this 
Wyoming foundry. It is a subject that 
comes up quite often. 

D. H. WORKMAN 
Promotion Manager 

Gray Iron Founders’ Society, Inc. 
Cleveland 

Our records indicate that the company 
in question makes agricultural implements. 
It is quite possible that the foundry itself 
may not be an integral part of the plant 
at Torrington, Wyo., but may be in a sep- 
arate location in Gering, Neb., which is 
just a few miles away. However, this would 
put the actual foundry in another state.—Ed. 



























Cutting three identical spur gears 
simultaneously at Simonds Gear. 


Cut Gears 
for Industrial Needs! 


For special gears in larger sizes—exact 
duplicate gears for replacements—for 
every heavy-duty industrial gear applica- 
tion—look to SIMONDS GEAR where 
specialty gears for heavy industry have 
been a custom service for more than 50 
years. Within easy shipping distance of 
many heavy industry plants—with a per- 
sonalized service designed to meet your 
most exacting specifications—SIMONDS 
GEAR provides an unusually prompt and 
efficient service on even the most un- 
usual gear requirements. Sizes range up 
to 145" dia. in all popular gear-making 
materials. Send your inquiry today and 
get acquainted with SIMONDS GEAR 
Service. 


SPUR GEARS 
BEVEL GEARS + MITRE GEARS 
WORMS + WORM GEARS 
RACKS * PINIONS 


Stock carrying distrib- 
utors for Ramsey 5i- 
lent Chain Drives and 
Couplings. V-Belts. 


Naan TTT 


SIMONDS 


GEAR & MFG. CO. 


LIBERTY at 25TH PITTSBURGH 22, PA 
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a NEW STAINLESS STEEL 
has been invented by ( arpenter . ee 


This new Chrome-Nickel Stainless can do things that the 18-8’s 
can’t do. Invented in Carpenter’s laboratories, it is an austenitic 
steel with an extremely slow rate of work-hardening. 


We call the new steel Carpenter Stainless No. 10. Its slow rate of 
work-hardening eliminates fabricating problems often encoun- 
tered with the 18-8 grades of Stainless. The development of 
No. 10 makes practical for the first time the economical produc- 
tion of many kinds of Chrome-Nickel Stainless parts, such as 
recessed head screws and upset nuts. 





Carpenter Stainless No. 10 can be cold worked much easier 
than Type 302 Stainless. Its corrosion resistance is equal to 
and in some cases better than the 18-8 types. 


A technical bulletin describing Carpenter Stain- 
less No. 10 will be mailed if you will drop us a 
line on your company letterhead. The bulletin 
will help you get to know this new Stainless, 
recently invented in Carpenter’s laboratories. 





Economical production of many Chrome-Nickel 
RS | ‘ headed ports has been made possible by 


Carpenter's invention of a new Stainless Steel 


that has a very slow rate of work-hardening. 
trib- . 
“7 Q1 THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, 121 W. Bern Street, Reading, Pa. 
. and Export Department: 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. “CARSTEELCO” 


o corrosion tes 


ne STAINLESS NO. 10 


> (Patent Pending) 


FOR COLD HEADED AND UPSET PARTS 


Type Analysis: Carbon...0.08% max. Chromium...16.00% Nickel...18.00% 
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NEW BAKER FORK TRUCK 


MODEL FT 


REE 
\ | 4 kU 
Costs less to buy-Does more 

work per dollar because of its Bigs oo og 


MT Ke / metal, and shows typical examples 
\ , ‘= of Well-Cast castings, ing a 
Functional oo “wt 


wide range of uses. Weilman 
TELESCOPING LIFT 


° Bronze & Aluminum Co. For more 
e RY | t/] 64 in. single lift, 63 in. 
free litt, with 83 in. over- 


information, check No. 10 on the 
all height. Low- 
wahwas postcard on p. 35. 





























































Roller Chain 


Bulletin 49-2, entitled ‘Unusual 
Applications of Roller Chains,” 


CAPACITY—3,000 and 4,000 pounds. 


WEIGHT—with battery —6,600 and 
7,500 pounds. 


WIDTH-—35 inches. 





TURNING- Operates in 64 inch in- GREATER VISIBILITY suggests the broad application of 

tersecting aisles with 36 inch forks. Due to off-center position of oper- roller chain by means of 24 ps 

Outside turning radius 73 inches. ator and design of dash panel and y pages of 
uprights. photos, descriptions and working 

SPARK ENCLOSED CONSTRUCTION OPERATOR CONVENIENCE drawings of unusual applications 

— available at extra cost for “ k ese P 

safe intermittent operation Comfortable padded seat and back- Chain Belt Co. For more informa 

in gas and dust rest. Entry from either side. Auto- . i 

dem mene motive type steering wheel. Control tion, check No. 11 on the postcard 

roundings. levers to right of wheel. on p. 35. 


La 


UPRIGHT GUIDES 






Welded unit assembly. Minimum ie 

increase in overall height when Safety Training 

tilting. Interchangeability of up- : . ; . ; 
rights permits highway truck or Written primarily for use of rail 


aa, ae oe nie transportation employees of com- = 
NO-PLUG CONTROLLER panies having their own rail facili- 
nas ivan, dimmia ie ter ties, a 50-p. pocket booklet contains L 
manual control, 5 speed foot-oper- illustrations and instructions for 
ated accelerator. Impossible to safely f , train-handlin fi 
plug. Dead man control. Safely performing g 
SOFT-TOUCH BRAKES duties. Armco Steel Corp. For 
Air-cooled drum type, mechanical, more information, check No. 12 on 
Mounted on motor shaft. Dynamic the postcard On Pp. 35. 


braking in varying degree obtained 
by reversing controller and advanc- 
ing accelerator. 


CUSHION TIRES Lift Truck 
Provide a softer ride, longer wear, Catalog 1135 contains eight 





high rer efficiency and gre: ; . ; 
eee pages of model views, action pho- 
WORM DRIVE AXLE tographs and descriptive text of the 

WIDE ANGLE STEER ALL-STEEL FRAME SCENES FREES SNE CREED Dt new Hyster Model 20, 2000 Ib ca 

sign for maximum efficiency and . . includes 
Heavy-duty, automo- Heavy gauge, unit- long life. pacity lift truck, and _ includes 
tive type shock-proof = welded with steel BAKER-BUILT MOTORS specifications for the new model 
steer. Knuckle-type plate bumper counter. ia P . 
axle with rubber- weight for greater pao er nee = Hyster Co. For more information 

dl itudinal s@idity signe y Baker specifically ; 

eiver aneeien aie Saran truck application, check No. 18 on the postcard on 
pensation for uneven Dp. 35. 
roadways. 


Write for full descriptive data and prices and Steam Generator 

see for yourself why the Baker FT costs less to The GEMS steam generator, 4 

This Truck Costs! buy and does more work per dollar because compact self-contained unit for in- 
oF Re. ie Rae stallation in locations having lim- 

ited floor space or headroom, is de 


Learn How Little 





BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION scribed in an 8-p. catalog giving 
of The Baker-Raulang Company specifications for this factory 


1227 WEST 80th STREET © CLEVELAND 2, OHIO assembled steam plant. Edge Moor 


Iron Works, Inc. For more infor | 
mation, check No. 14 on the post- | 


Baker INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS (ieckue 


Resume Your Reading on Page 35 
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Get outstanding results 
with new, improved 
“Triclene”’ D Trichlorethylene 











Simplify production 
with economical 
vapor degreasing 









“TRICLENE” D is the 
most stable grade of 





































ise 34 Trichlorethylene yet 
developed by Du Pont 
mples for metal degreasing. 
It stands up against 
Ing a ° ° 
‘Ulman contaminating and 
destructive materials 
mere which may be intro- 
n the METAL DEGREASING Grave duced in degreasing 
BEFORE PLATING es ...assists materially 
Z in carrying out effi- 
(4 cient cleaning. 
ains, - Z 
on of zx SF — iN 
ges of INTRODUCING “PERCLENE” D 
orking en  amhaaeinaa acco A new degreasing grade of Perchlor- 
shone BEFORE AND AFTER production steps, Vapor De- ethylene for use in metal drying and 
=— greasing can save you time and cost. In one opera- other vapor degreasing operations in 
steard tion, in one minute or less, it thoroughly removes which a higher boiling solvent may be 
grease and oil from parts made of most materials— desirable. 
of any size or shape. And it reaches almost inaccessi- 
ble places . . . leaves parts clean, warm and dry. 
of rail 
com- 
facili- 0 
atains ® Let this book Ae able 
fo DU PONT" SOLVENTS 
ndling tell you 
Fa VAPOR DEGREASING 
12 on for 
SOLD NATIONALLY THROUGH DISTRIBUTORS 
eight 
n pho- 
of the BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
Ib ca: . ++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
cludes aaa a Ni 
model ° ; 
ation ' 
Z. YU cup THis CoUPON—MAIL TODAY! : 
5 : 
. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc. : 
: Electrochemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware : 
>. ' Please send me my copy of ‘““Metal Degreasing— : 
we, 8 READ HOW Vapor Degreasing can simplify pro- : Standard Practices.” : 
for in- duction . . . save you time and unnecessary costs. : : 
ig lim- Read why the results obtained can’t be matched by : ‘ 
y : = 5 Name 4 
, is de- any other method. It shows typical compact equip- ' : 
giving ment available for efficient and economical opera- ; Positi : 
actory: tion. And it gives information about solvents used . ris ; 
e Moor in this equipment— Du Pont “‘Triclene”’ D Trichlor- . Firm : 
infor- ethylene, and Du Pont Trichlorethylene and Per- : : 
e nost- chlorethylene—which under various trade marks gee en a 
have been widely used for many years. Send for 2 ' 
re 35 it today! bance sensesesssseesssssssssscssessssssannd 
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rc PRODUCTION IDEAS 
BRAZING n Continued from Page 38 


to shoulders without the nece 


ray] hE) CES for close attention by the operato) 
A spring release mechanism js 


cocked by a handle to move the too! 














—Gas Fired 
or Electric — 






cut material, tooling and finishing costs 


@ For instance, brazing a disc on the end of a tube may use 
75 to 80% LESS material than if the hollow flanged part is 
cut from the solid. Finishing costs are low too, because the 
assemblies are discharged smooth and scale-free. 







Brazing also avoids localized overheating, distortion and 
the cost of straightening. It’s ideal for most any size, shape or 
quantity requirement. 


A fully descriptive brazing folder, including many suggested 
“do's” and “don'ts”, sent on request. Write today! 


T i | E E L E Cc T R 4 Cc F u R h® A C E C 0. forward, and released by a positive 


GAS FIRED, OIL FIRED AND ELECTRIC FURNACES bp Ck 4 adjustable screw stop attached ” 
FOR ANY PROCESS, PRODUCT OR PRODUCTION aod the headstock. The device can be 
i furnished for use at the front of the 

SOLVE SCRAP PROBLEMS PROFITABLY | sc 
at the rear. The attachment can be 

supplied with a knock-off mecha- 

with an nism for semi-automatic operation 


ai cop) if desired. Warner & Swasey Co. 

AMERICAN RING ae For more information, check No. 29 
on the postcard on p. 35. 

METAL TURNINGS | |  Reecaeagenl 

CRUSHER ie ‘ » #4 | An automatic, self-indexing ro- to 















































P ’ tary type gage for press brakes an 
—_ PC makes possible the producing of he 
a. a four different bends in a piece 0! is 
I ox - ba 
\ aa Cal 
seetat a reduced to uni- sh 
\ #3800 Crusher are collected for oil, reclamation me 
\ at the Link-Belt Co.’s Ewart Plant, indianapolis. 
thi 
Reduced into uniform chips by 
American shredder ring action, Se 
long, curly turnings of steel, alum- 
inum, brass, etc., release valuable , 
cutting oil much more freely—30 to in 
50 gallons per ton! Add the sav- ‘ 
ings in storage and handling—plus In 
the higher scrap value of short un 
shoveling turnings—and it's easy to r 
see why Americans pay for them- P 
selves . . . over and over again. Me 
Send for your copy of 
"Crushing Furtiogs Proftably."’ m: 
metal before it leaves the operator s ) 
hands. Ease of setting, accurate he 
and Manugacturers ¢ 1439 MACKLIND AVE. gaging and a saving of material in, 
Originator handling time are claimed for the we 


ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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gage. The unit consists of a rack 
and gear assembly which automati- 
eally rotates adjustable gage stops 
into position and holds them se- 
curely until bend has been made. 
The rack, attached directly to the 
punch, engages the gears and on 
the upstroke brings stops to posi- 
tion required for the bend. General 
Gas Light Co. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 30 on the postcard 
on p. 35. 


Radiation Detector 


A new portable radiation detec- 
tor, the long-probe Gamma Survey 
Meter measures radio-activity from 
a distance. The instrument can be 
used for monitoring areas in which 
radioactivity is suspected or for 
other types of radiation metering. A 
detector consisting of an electronic 
tube and a phosphor, is located at 
the tip of a 4-ft-long probe and 





converts radioactive emanations in- 
to electrical energy, which indicates 
amount of radioactivity on the dial 
held by the operator. The detector 
is powered by 1000 v induced from 
batteries contained in a box that 
can be carried over the operator’s 
shoulder. General Electric Co. For 
more information, check No. 31 on 
the postcard on p. 35. 


Soldering Unit 


All types of soldering operations, 
including silver soldering and braz- 
ing is possible with a new soldering 
unit that operates on the conduction 
principle. Called the Wassco Glo- 
Melt, it has a 24 heat selector to 
handle lightest up to heaviest work. 
With capacity said to equal a 450 w 
heavy electric iron, Glo Melt solder- 
ing is done with a light handpiece 
Weighing only 5 oz that can be han- 
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MOTORIZED HANDLING? 


I. YOUR FIRM getting its first taste of battery-powered 
handling by using one or more motorized hand trucks? Chances are 
that you’re trying out your equipment on all sorts of jobs . . . and 
realizing in how many ways battery-industrial trucks can speed 
handling and increase production. 

If so, now is the time to become acquainted with long-life Epison 
Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Storage Batteries 
you real dollar economy. Did you know they’re electrically fool- 


... the batteries that give 


proof — require no critical adjustment of charge rates— can’t be 
injured by reverse charging, short circuiting or similar electrical 
accidents? Did you know they’re built of rugged steel inside and 
out to withstand rough usage? Did you know Epison Service Engi- 
neers check your batteries regularly and help you to maintain them 
in top condition? 

EpIson Batteries last and last, and so through the years their superi- 
ority costs you less and less. Prove this to yourself by asking the 
EDISON users in your own vicinity, then profit by their experience. 


ADVANTAGES OF EDISON NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES: 
They’re mechanically durable; electrically foolproof; quickly and 
easily charged; simple to maintain; not injured by standing idle. 
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EDISON 


Nickel + Iron + Alkaline 
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STORAGE BATTERIES | 
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dled as easily and accurately as , 
pencil. The tip of the copper jack. 
eted carbon pencil glows red and the 
flux-core solder flows when touched 
to the pieces being joined. Whey 


removed the work carbon immedi- 
si telat trae Galion ately cools. Power is used only when 

LC 9 contact is maintained. Wasserleiy 
ee ee fab DIS Mfg. Co. For more information, 


MOLINE TOOL COMPANY .- }- yy check No. 32 on the postcard ov 


100 20th Street Tee ee erie - ae JS p. 35. 
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Measuring Instrument 
With the Watts 18-in. Auto-Col- 
limator it is possible to produce a 
chart showing waviness in a sur- 
face plate, machine bed or shaft. 
to an accuracy of 0.00004 in.; and 


Ww ” ith , a 
New Process with the use of accessories such a 


gage blocks, angle gage blocks, re- 
Punches ® Dies a Rivet Sets flecting squares, mirrors, etc. a 


d m x large number of extremely accurate 
Compression Riveter Dies 


Chisel Blanks 


Made from high-grade alloy tool steels 
properly heat-treated of uniform high quality 
— may be purchased with complete confi- 
dence for maximum service 


Write for Catalog 46 


angular measurements can be taken 
directly. The instrument produces 
a beam of parallel (collimated) rays 







=. er of light and measures to the accu- 
= ay ~— Y / racy of 1% sec of are any deviation 
SESS 4 between the original direction ©! 

i ae > mer ; the beam and its reflection by 4 


mirror or polished surface. Linear 
measurements can be determined ) 
simple computation without regar¢ 


C0 F. GA esrb ComMPANY to distance and without weal, 


1420-34 So. ROCKWELL ST., CHICAGO 8, ILL. distortions due to temperature 
changes, or other factors affecting 
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accuracy of measurement and in- 


spection. Engis Equipment Co. For 


mere information, check No. 33 on 
the posteard on p. 35. 


Stainless Steel Pumps 
Stainless steel self-priming 
pumps are available in five sizes, 3, 
5, 10, 20 and 30 gpm at zero pounds 
pressure. The design is compact 





and insures perfect alignment of 
the moving parts. Pumping capac- 
ity is thus continuously maintained. 
Hand manual by-pass control valves 
are included on each pump to regu- 
late pressure and flow rate. Pumps 
are available as individual units or 
as complete pump assemblies, direct 
drive or belt driven. Ertel Engineer- 
ing Corp. For more information, 
check No. 34 on the postcard on 
p. 35. 


Speed Reducer 

Designed primarily for convey- 
ers, bucket elevators, agitators, 
mixers, feeders and processors, the 
torque-arm speed reducer consists 
of a reducer with a fixed ratio of 





15:1, driven by a motor through 
any V belt or flat belt drive. Output 
speeds from 13 to 133 rpm can be 
obtained through the use of stock 
sheaves. The reducer contains a 
double train of helical steel gears, 
heat treated and shaved. It is locked 
to the shaft, on both sides of the 
unit, by steel locking collars. A 
torque arm anchors the reducer and 
Provides quick, easy adjustment of 
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G-E Installation, coated with 


This acid, alkali and salt resisting lining 
for metal or wood fume ducts may be ap- 
plied by spraying on the job site or where 
the duct is fabricated. Will withstand vibra- 
tion and absorb expansion to give years 
of service. High temperature resistance. 
Ceilcote products include acid and alkali 
proof linings, membranes, bonding ce- 
ments, brick and protective coatings. 


MATERIALS © CONSTRUCTION @ SUPERVISION 





jhe CEILCOTE Company ROCKEFELLER BUILDING * CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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These MODERN MACHINES are of all-steel construction 
and come in various sizes, in capacities from 50 to and including 400 
tons. Convenient adjustments for easy, accurate operation. 


Write for 
Bulletin 315 
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It improves 
surface fin 
ish, removes 
oxide scale, in- 
creases tool and die life through 
proper maintenance. Hydro-Finish is 
the new versatile impact blasting 
process that uses a fine mesh abrasive 
suspended in water and holds toler- 
ances to .0001 inches. 


In the Tool Room, Hydro-Finish 
simplifies the manufacture and main- 
tenance of tools, dies and molds. It 
reduces usual costly handwork and 
produces a surface virtually free from 
directional grinding lines. 

In the Production Line, Hydro-Fin- 
ish eliminates many tedious finishing 
operations. It reduces cost and time 
involved in buffing. It improves fa- 
tigue life of the metal parts it finishes. 
It cuts many manufacturing costs. 


It can be used for surface finish- 
ing, lubrication control, removing 
discoloration, preparing surfaces for 
plating; finishing threaded sections, 
plus many other uses. 


Find out today how Hydro-Fin- 
ish can help you. 
Write for Bulletin 1400 to; 
PANGBORN CORPORATION, | 
1201 Pangborn Blvd., 
Hagerstown, Md. 





PANGBORNITE 
The best abra- 
sive forallliquid 
blasting needs. 
Available in many mesh sizes. 





Look to Pangborn for all the latest 
developments in Blast Cleaning 
and Dust Control Equipment. 


Pangborn 


BLAST CLEANS CHEAPER 
with the right equipment 
for every job 
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the belt tension through the use of 
a turn buckle. Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
For more information, check No. 35 
on the postcard on p. 35. 


Hydraulic Pulley Puller 


Built for the toughest pulling 
jobs, a new heavy-duty portable hy- 
draulic pulley puller, rated at 50 
tons pressure, removes large pul- 
leys, wheels, gears, etc., from 
shafts. Two feet at the ends of ad- 
justable arms are placed behind the 





object to be removed and a ram is 
placed in position against the end 
of the shaft. Pressure applied by 
the ram against the shaft by means 
of a hydraulic jack quickly loosens 
and removes the object without 
damage. Pressure exerted by the 
ram is regulated by a three-speed 
hydraulic pump. Pulleys 42 in. 
diam with face width up to 48 in. 
can be handled. Industrial Engi- 
neering Equipment Co. For more 
information, check No. 36 on the 
postcard on p. 35. 


Clamp Kit 

Eleven different neg’ator clamps, 
new one-piece coil-form gripping 
devices, are available in a try-it-for- 
size kit to help research, mainte- 
nance, production and display people 





investigate possible uses and sizes 
best suited to their requirements. 
The assortment includes one each of 
the standard sizes with clamping 
pressures from 5 oz to 18 lb, auto- 
matic take-up (and constant pres- 
sure) out to maximum openings of 








244 to 20 in., widths from 14 t LY 
in, and coil diameters from 5/16 ty 
2 in. Hunter Spring Co. For ore 
information, check No. 37 ov the 
postcard on p. 35. 


Polisher 


A new 7-in. Junior polisher has 
been designed for intermittent ser. 
vice in small shops. It is a light. 
well-balanced tool weighing & |}. 
has a side handle unit with reversi- 
ble auxiliary side handle for right 
hand or left hand use. A spindle 
locking pin provides speedy chang. 
ing of bonnets and pads. The no- 
load speed is 2000 rpm. Housings 
are aluminum castings, gears are 
heat treated, and grease-sealed bal! 
bearings are used throughout. A 
universal motor is provided for op- 
eration on either ac or dc. Van 
Dorn Electric Tool Co. For more 
information, check No. 38 on the 
postcard on p. 35. 


Locating Spotlight 


This spotlight accurately locates 
work on all blind operations, and 
overcomes the difficulty of position- 
ing large assemblies on equipment 
such as resistance welders, automa- 





tic riveters, dimpling and counter- 
sinking machines, punch and drill 
presses. The spotlight is positioned 
on a ball and socket joint and the 
spot of light can be adjusted to as 
small as 1% in. diam. The unit is 
chrome plated, with a special lens 
to permit a sharp definition of the 
spot in a wide range of diameters. 
It can be equipped with a trans- 
former of 110 or 220 v. Sciaky Bros. 
For more information, check No. 39 
on the postcard on p. 35. 
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smoke Density Indicator FATIGUE CRACKS 








5 to An excess smoke indicator gives Continued from Page 20 
ore -ontinuous indication to the boiler tion department might get some 
the room of the condition of the gases ideas for new premiums to use in 
that are passing through the flue, special subscription offers. 
signaling when either smoke or air passier 
are sufficiently excessive to cause ” ; 
va : A free copy of your f.f.j.’s “Di- 
Y Ras inefficient combustion ” create - rectory of 10,000 Trade Names” 
 ser- smoke nuisance. It provides an goes to J. W. Algeo of the Carna- 
light. overall check of combustion effi- tion Co., Oconomowoc, Wis., for 
being the first to forward an un- 
8 Ib, . staae- 4 
condensed explanation of why it P 
— takes 6/11 hr to empty a barrel Give thy 
right with 3 open spigots, one of which 
indle can drain it single handed in 1 hr; your 
lang- Fg MANA one in 2 hr; and one in 3 hr. Close 
. e eee io « eee 2 ra oe of TOUGH 
the Claud S. Gordon Co., eve- a 
—_ Pe eeiwises land; George S. Eton of the Na- Darel aT 
s are aera ee ee tional Tool & Die Manufacturers 
1 ball ee _ Assn., Cleveland; and John A. 
A Davenport of Cincinnati. 
r op- R. F. Meyers of St. Louis trickles 
, in a late entry to the problem of 
Van using the same digit 8 times to 
more equal 1000, commenting in passing 
1 the that the Jan. 5 Metal Industry 
Facts Edition “occupies a promi- 
nent place in the living room along 
with a copy of “The Naked and the 
Dead.” He does not state in which 
cates category he catalogs this Hercu- 
lean effort of your f.f.j.’s. 
and J. H. Schloen, metallurgist, Cana- 
tion- dian Copper Refiners, Ltd., whis- 
ment pers in our ear that with fow 
oma- ciency, introducing impersonal pre- weights weighing 1, 3, 9 and 27 lb, 
cision into power plant operation. respectively, you can weigh from 





1 to 40 Ib, pound by pound, using 
a balance. This clears up last 
week’s question. 


The equipment consists of a photo- 
electric control, light source and 


densometer, and incorporates ad- amieisiian . neaeiil aie 

el, ‘orpol ' ad cot —— the amnomanen — Every plant has at least one 

7 slectr > Ire 22iC teak , : “( : , os ‘ 

ic circuit design. e week end, we offer a ome rom impossible machining job— 

Photoswitch, Inc. For more infor- John M. Bigler, metallurgist, Ham- aaa depen: Mean: in Dele 
ilton Watch Co.: If a rod of steel, P g 


mation, check No. 40 on the post- —production is interrupted 


weighing 60 Jb, be drawn out 3 ft 


card on p. 35. longer, it will weigh 1 Ib less per —costs out of line. That's 
lineal foot. How long is it? Sorry, the job to send us. 

Chipping Hammers no Hamilton watch is offered for Here at Non-Gran you ll 

the correct answer. find a combination of en- 

Exceptional performance range . gineering ingenuity —excel- 

and a selection of 15 power sizes Weleome lent equipment—and long 

are offered in a new line of chip- Latest and laughingest publica- contract manufacturing ex- 

ping hammers, known as the Con- tion to hit the scrap metal field is perience—skillfully coordi- 

trolled Power Chipping Hammers. the American Muddle Market, nated to produce your parts 


which made its debut at the con- 
vention of the Institute of Scrap 





exactly as you want them— 


é ch 9a 1c hammer 31Z is ¢ je i he oom 
Ea | as > Sl re 18 av ri] em and 


able in normal-cut, extra-cut, or su- Iron & Steel. Published by The. pe ; coe 
ater- per-cut type, which is made possi- Luntz Iron & Steel Co., Canton, - Write fo <aliendhs _— 
drill ble by a design variation in one Ohio, the Muddle Market follows “0 eae a gg ae 
a > >» dailv Z sean ur ory in Frictures. 
oned part interchangeable throughout the format of the daily Americar y 


Metal Market, but from there 






| the the w : , alicia 
‘ey the w hole line. Through the new zooms off on a wacky tangent, par- 
0 as hard-surfacing Iramet process, pis- odying every phase of the scrap 
it 18 ton life has been increased 12.3 business. The Taj Mahal wins a 
lens times. Other important parts are grand pms "7 a a aoe 
the re . . scape contest, an 1e industry’s 
the also plated with Iramet to give the P : 
ters heals 7 i most sacred names are bandied with 
. ools extra-long, trouble-free life. supreme irreverence. Some icono- 
ans- Ingersoll Rand Co. For more in- clast, apparently caught napping 
2 > . . : : F r 
37°08. Jormation, check No. 41 on the by your f.f.j., carries a spurious ad eee eee eee 
9¢ o: S > . c 
0. 39 postcard on p. 35. with the simple legend, “IRON AGE | 108 LANCASTER AVE., BERWYN 8, PA. 
R y 3 . prices be damned!” = Metropolitan Philadelphia 
esume Your Reading on Page 39 Resume Your Reading on Page 21 Nh 5s CR Ge e 
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good steel 
»< good treatment 


= satisfaction 

























If you are a design engin- 
eer seeking success with 
steel components, you 
will find help towards 
your goal on every page 
of this 72 page booklet. 
Write now for “3 Keys to 
Satisfaction” —it is valu- 
able and it is free. 


Climax Molybdenum Company 






Please send your & 
FREE BOOKLET & 


THE SUMMARY— Over on page 
15 of this issue you have already 
read what is the very heart of 
metalworking industry this week. 
That one-page discussion is the 
market story. Industrial activity 
in the metals industry revolves 
around steel production as a focal 
point. 

Although THE IRON AGE has 
even more readers in fabricating 
plants than it has in actual steel 
plants, for their news they need 
to know what is going on in the 
steel industry. That is the first 
aim of the Summary. 

It is the most difficult of edi- 
torial jobs. In the truest sense, it 
is a roundup of the reports of all 
of our district editors. Their final 
jobs each week are market report- 
ing jobs. They are gathering news 
for the commercial story on the 
industry. Prices, supply, demand, 
production interruptions, and the 
possibilities for the short term 
future must be adequately cov- 
ered each week. 

All of the district news is tradi- 
tionally gathered on the desk of 
the news-markets editor. He ab- 
sorbs everything that he gets from 
the field, and teletypes for more 
checking sources, or new leads as 


they are required. If there are 
important changing market de- 
velopments at press time—he ma) 
arbitrarily send all of the district 
editors out to cover their markets 
over again, in light of late devel- 
opments. 

In the meantime the district edi- 
tors have been cross-checking by 
teletype to see if they can confirm 
in a Chicago district sales office 
of a steel company a rumor that 
they picked up in the corridor at 
the home office in Pittsburgh. 

The editors in the New York 
office are polled to see if they can 
contribute anything of value to 
the week’s grist. Often the editor 
himself is the best source for ex- 
clusive details en a story so hot 
that it is known only to the few 

When every source has been ex- 
hausted, when the scrap markets 
are completed, and when the price 
changes are in, the news-markets 
editor sits down to put this ¢o- 
hesive story on the state of the 
industry. Just as soon as it has 
been sent off to our printing plant 
in Philadelphia by teletype he 
starts rehandling the same mate- 
rial to give to the daily newspa- 
pers—as they too are hungry for 
this kind of news. 
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Chief Research Engineer Reports 
*) on Valve Trim Materials 


el cons 
t 


i-ga 
of 


These are the words of Albert D. itself than any of the other metals 
Eplett, chief research engineer of we have tested excluding, of 
MANNING, MAXWELL & Moore, course, hard facing alloys, which 
INc., Bridgeport, Conn. are not as economical to use.” 


As a result of controlled laboratory “S” Monel. in addition to its non- 


galling characteristics, has the well- 


known properties and advantages 
standard material for guide sections of all INCO Nickel Alloys. It is 


de- in four types of Consolidated Safety strong ...tough. .. fatigue resistant 
Valves. 


ma .+.€orrosion resistant. It simplifies 
strict Here Mr. Eplett tells you about fabrication and offers economies in 
rkets one of the actual tests: valve trim for high temperature 


tests made under his direction over 
a period of years, ‘’S’’ Monel* is now 


= 
LOUTZZILAL | Lo a 
os i 
3 SS = 


level- We carried out our anti-galling service; it is an outstandingly effi- 
tests,” he says, “by building a small cient material for heat-treated en- 

t edi- valve identical to the larger ones gine castings, hot air scoops, fuel 

ig bi ordinarily used. We devised a cam- line fittings, pump liners, fuel and 

nfirm operated mechanism that would oil tank flanges, wing hooks, etc. 

office give us lifting characteristics sim- 

- that ilar to those that occur with steam. DO THIS —- NOW 


or at Superheated air was carried in 


Get more information about extra- 
h. through the nozzle and up over the hard heat-resistant “S” Monel and 
York disc and guide portions, where we other specialized valve materials. 
y can located thermocouples. When gall- Write to R. F. Johnson, c/o The 
is to ing occurred, a cut-out device shut International Nickel Company, and 
editor off the operating mechanism. ask him to send you INCO’s valuable 
yr ex- “By this method, we have tested booklet, Trimming Valve Costs with 
o hot a great number of valve trim ma- Lasting Trim. It tells you how to 
. few terials, including the so-called super make valves last longer, whether 
— alloys. And we discovered that “’S’’ they handle live steam, hot chemi- 
Monel consistently showed better cals, compressed air or corrosive 


irkets , : a : . 
anti-galling properties in combina- cooling water. Send today for your 


price : s SELECTED because of its 

tions with other metals and against free copy. A post card will do. superior hardness at high 

irkets temperatures and its anti- 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Of galling properties, ‘‘S*’ 

Monel is now standard material for guiding sec- 

f the tions (arrows) in this Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
) 


Consolidated Sofety Valve. Used in the hardened 
t has THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. state, the *‘S'' Monel parts cast at Inco's foundry 


are given a ground finish with on emery cloth 


plant 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. polish prior to assembly. 
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Continued from Pave 28 


outlining policy for the future 
Labor proposes nationalization of 
more industries and of food-pro. 
ducing land not fully in use. The 
Conservative policy is to halt na. 
tionalization. 

The Conservative manifesty 
makes a strong point of the high 
level of taxation and its burden 
on industry and on the individua]. 
It also promises relaxation of the 
controls. It talks of an immediate 
reduction in taxation affecting 
everyone to increase incentives. 
Income tax would be revised go 
that people are less penalized 
when they produce more through 
working on piecework rates or 
putting in overtime. Business 
would be encouraged by tax 
changes aimed at improving effi- 
ciency. 

Industrialists have long insisted 
that liberation from the present 
oppressive tax burdens is a pre- 
requisite to recovery. 





All moving parts are controlled hydraulically 
by T-J Cylinders—on this Malleable Nut 
Production Machine designed and built by 
Roy Hays & Associates, Rockford, IIl., for the 
Wagner Malleable Products Co., Decatur, III. 

It’s fully automatic—the operator only places 
nuts in stations. Nine T-J Cylinders, 40 ton 
to 4% ton, help complete the job of cutting off 
sprue, sizing, boring, facing, cham- 
fering and threading 2,500-% std. 
pipe thread nuts per hour. 

For your tough jobs of power 
movement — pushing, pulling 
or lifting—save labor, speed 
production and cut costs with 
T-J Air and Hydraulic Cyl- 
inders! Many standard sizes 
and styles... both cushioned 
and non-cushioned types... 
100 lb. or 50,000 Ib. Preci- 

: sion-built for long-life de- 
1 pendability. Write for latest 
- catalogs. The Tomkins- 

Johnson Co., Jackson, Mich. 


Will Install German Presses 


New York—Loewy Construction 
Co., Inc., New York, has received 
a contract from the Industrial 
Planning Div. of the Air Materiel 
Command for installation of heavy 
die forging presses. 
















The presses represent equip- 
ment removed from German war 
plants and brought to this coun- 
try as reparations. One of them 
is a 16,500 ton press. The presses 
are to be installed in the Mfg 
Methods Pilot Plant of the Au 
Materiel Command in Adrian 
Mich. 


Greece Calls for Metal Bids 


Washington — The Greek gov- 
ernment is seeking sealed bids 
for numerous metal items for use 
by its transportation and con- 
struction industries. 


FOR POWER MOVEMENT IN ANY DIRECTION 


Sought are steel rails, steel ties, 
fastening materials, aluminum 
sheets and nails, and reinforcing 
TO M 4 i ad S -" , © | a | A © | | steel. Details and specifications 
CLUE TITERS CLINCHORS can be obtained from the Greek 
Consul General in New York City 
Resume Your Reading on Page 29 
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Look What’s Happened to the 
Old-Fashioned Coal Shovel 


This is a battery of coal pulverizers. Each grinds a con- 
tinuous flow of coal to talcum powder fineness. And a blast 
of air whips it into the roaring fires of public utility boilers 
to make electricity for an entire city. 

Coal for uses such as this must possess specific qualities. 
It must deliver a specified heat output. Even its ash content 
must meet pre-determined standards unvaryingly. 

To provide coal with the stable and specialized character- 
istics needed by industry, mine operators have built prepara- 
tion plants, many costing as much as a million dollars each. 
Here coal is washed of loose impurities, graded for size, 
tested for chemical content and then blended or treated to 
each industrial buyer’s specifications. 

Because coal has dependable qualities, it continues to be 
the chief source of the nation’s electricity. By far, most of the 
new electric generating stations across the country are coal- 
burning plants. Coal that is truly “prescription-prepared” pro- 
vides high productive efficiency at economical cost . . . not 
only for public utilities, but for other industrial users. 


Photo of Mitchell Station, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mechanization of America’s bituminous 
coal mines has all but banned the pick and 
shovel. Electric-powered drills, cutting 
machines, loaders and timbering equip- 
ment do most of the “heavy work.” Such 
mechanization, in fact, has made the work 
of the miner that of a highly skilled ma- 
chine operator or specialized workman 
who earns bigger hourly wages than those 
paid in any other major industry. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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A simple method of 
controlling temper- 
atures in: 


© WELDING 

°FLAME-cuTTING = 4/0 
© TEMPERING available 
* FORGING in pellet 
© CASTING and 
¢ MOLDING liquid 
© DRAWING fore 


© STRAIGHTENING 
® HEAT-TREATING 
IN GENERAL 


it's this simple: Select the 
Tempilstik® for the working 
temperature you want. Mark 
your workpiece with it. When 
the Tempilstik® mark melts, 





the specified temperature has gives up 
been reached. to 2000 
readings 


Available in these temperatures ( F) 





FRE & —Tempil® “Basic Guide 


to Ferrous Metallurgy" 
— 16%” by 21” plastic-laminated wall 
chart in color. Send for sample pellets, 
stating temperature of interest to you. 
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CLAUD S. GORDON CO. 


Specialists for 33 Years in the Heal Treating 
ond Temperature Control Field 

Dept. 16 © 3000 South Wallace St., Chicago 16, iil. 

Dept. 16 © 2035 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohic 
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GM Has Paid $5 Million 


For Employee Suggestions 


Detroit—More than $5 million 
in awards have been paid out to 
General Motors employees in the 
United States since the General 
Motors Suggestion Plan was in- 
augurated on a company-wide 
basis in Apr., 1942, Harry B. Coen, 
Vice-President in charge of Em- 
ployee Relations, announced today. 

The awards, in U. S. Savings 
Bonds and cash, were paid out for 
ideas submitted by employees and 
adopted by the company. During 
this period, more than 559,000 
suggestions were turned in, of 
which «approximately 23 pct were 
found to be usable. Maximum 
award under the GM Suggestion 
Plan is a $1000 U. S. Savings Bond. 
Employees have been awarded 
600 maximum awards during the 
nearly eight years of the plan’s 
operation and some employees 
have received as many as three 
maximum awards. The average 
award was $39.23. 

Suggestions submitted by em- 
ployees covered a wide range of 
subjects such as improvement in 
methods or processes, savings in 
material and labor and _ reduc- 
tion of accident, fire and health 
hazards. 


Capacity Operations for Geneva 


Salt Lake City—Geneva Steel 
Co.’s plate mill, which developed 
some operational “bugs” after it 
was expanded for production of 
hot-rolled coils, is now operating 
smoothly and producing plate and 
coils at capacity level. 

The plant is operating at vir- 
tual capacity in ingot production, 
with eight of the nine openhearth 
furnaces in service. The struc- 
tural mill is still on a one turn per 
day basis but the stepped up plate 
production is maintaining a bal- 
ance between ingot output and 
rolling operations. Two of the 
three blast furnaces here and the 
one at Ironton are operating at 
capacity. Coal mines are still pro- 
ducing 3 days a week. 

The company is now obtaining 


some iron ore from its Desert 





Mound properties in lron Cc inty, 
a deposit that is being opened yp 
by stripping off 3 million eu «4d 0; 
waste. The stripping job, ¢op. 
tracted to Utah Construction (Co. 
is about half completed. Ore frop, 
the new workings will permit bet- 
ter blending. 


Home Building Costs Were 
Cut $400 Per Unit During 1949 


Washington — Private builders 
were able to trim about $400 per 
unit from homebuilding costs last 
year, part of which represented 
lower costs and part representing 
the trend toward less expensive 
dwellings, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports in its prelimi- 
nary 1949 summary. 

An all-time housing construc- 
tion record was. established, 
largely because good weather per- 
mitted 95,000 or more units to be 
erected for 6 months of the year 
with the figure hitting the 100,000 
mark in both September and Octo- 
ber. 


Although the dollar volume of 
privately financed housing con- 
struction was down 3 pct from 
1948, the unit volume increased § 
pet to nearly 984,000 total. 


Indonesian Tin Expected 
To Supply Texas City Smelter 


Washington—lIndonesia will re 
gain its position as the world’s 
foremost tin producer some time 
during 1950, the Commerce Dept. 
predicted this week. 


The department, in an optimistic 
report on the recovery of the tin 
industry in Indonesia, said the ex- 
cellent condition of its equipment 
and new acquisitions of modert 
machinery will enable Indonesia to 
regain its place as the world’s lead- 
ing producer. 

The federal government’s til 
smelting plant at Texas City, Tex. 
will be able to operate more eco 
nomically as a result of Indonesia! 
imports, the department said 

Since the war, the Texas plant 
has been processing low-grade con- 
centrates from Bolivia. 
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SAVAGE NIBBLING MACHINE 


FOR TUBE SLOTTING, TUBE SHAP- [mum 

ING AND CUTTING FLAT SHEETS BY 

TEMPLATE OR TO A SCRIBED LINE. 
Sheets 


Flat mild %” 
Tough alloys %” 


ASK FOR FREE BULLETIN "H"' 


Manufactured by 


W. J. SAVAGE COMPANY 


Knoxville Tennessee | eas 


“NIBBLE YOUR COSTS” 


Since 1885 
Ploneer Matrs. of Nibbling Machines 
ilders 
0 per 
8 last 


n you know 


ATT 


*WHO is... 
WM. H. OTTEMILLER et» 


Use this Electric Motor Clam 
Shell for rehandling bulk ma- 
terials in Industrial Plants. 


THE HAYWARS CO., 40-50 Cherch St, WY. —amw— 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


GASOLINE « DIESEL 
ill re- , =< ELECTRIC «+ STEAM 
vorld’s 15 TO 80 TON SSS 
CAPACITY 
time 
Dept. Pm ea eh eee ae 
BUCYRUS, OHIO 


mistic 


HINDLEY MFG.CO. 
VALLEY FALLS, R.I., U.S.A. 


“| SAW IT IN THE IRON AGE," 
is a common phrase in the 
Let the 


plant industry say it about your product. 
e con- 


nesial 


d metalworking industry. 


1950 


February 9, 
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PERFORATED METALS 


The few perforations illustrated are 
indicative of the wide variety of our 
line—we can perforate almost any size 
perforation in any kind of metal or 
material required. Send us your speci- 
fications. 

Sixty-seven years of manufacturing 
perforated metals for every conceivable 
purpose assure satisfaction. 


Write for New Catalog of Patterns 


LS 
TIN, STEEL, COPPER, ALUMINUM. BRONZE, 
BRASS. ZINC, ANY METAL, ANY PURPOSE 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS YY 


5@ FAIRMOUNT AVE. JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 


Ppp eat he 


Rhone 
Dare 
Roe 


Specify WHITEHEAD Stampings 


Suppliers to American industry for 46 years. 
WRITE FOR YOUR CATALOG! 


—. ESE Tal Cea 


1669 W. LAFAYETTE BLVD., DETROIT 16, MICH. 


STEEL FORGINGS “ 
@ 


_EST. - 1903 


UPSET, DROP and COIN PRESSED 
ANY ANALYSIS—ANY QUANTITY 


Send us your blue prints for prices 


ROCKFORD DROP FORGE CO. 
2030 9th St. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 





Upsetting & Forg. Machs., National High Duty, 
guided overarm heading slide, 
slides, 1”, 1%”, 2”, 3”, 4”, 5” 
Ajax & Acme Upsetting & Forg. Machs., not 
suspended slides, 4”, 1", 1%", 2%”, 3” 
W. W. Bulldozers, $22, it4, "$24, #5, £8 
Drop Hammers, 800 to 2500 
Nazel Air Forg. Hammer, #68, cs 7” sq. 
Bradley Hammers, Cushioned Helve, Upright 
& Compact 
Trimming Presses, #591 Toledo, Tie Rod, 
440-tons; other trimmers 55 to 200-ton 
Bar Shears, Open & Guillotine, 4” to 7” Rd. 
Minster 88-fon 0.8.1. Press 
“inster 88-ton S.S. Press, 16” stroke 
, Solid Back Presses, 20 to 100-ton 
#94-A Toledo S.S. Double Crank, Tie Rod 
Press; bolster 40x36” 
Bliss Knuckle Joint Press, 250-ton 
Thomas Beam Punch, Ram 32x38”; table 
27x46”, 300-ton 
Cleveland EF Sgl. End Punch, 48” throat, 
1%” thru 1” 
Single & Double End Punches, various throat 
depths and caps. 
L. & A. Multiple Punch, 8’, 150-ton 
L. & A. Multiple Punch, 10’, 600-ton 
Ryerson Serpentine Throatless Shear, '/2” 
#416-C Niagara Circle & Slitting Shear, 4” 
Bending Rolls, 8’, 4” 
Bertsch Straightening Roll, 1x68” 
Ryerson Friction Saws, #0, #1 & #3 
Landis Threading Machine, 1”, 2-Sp. lead 
screw, Lanco Hds., M.D., single up to 4" 
BOLT, NUT AND RIVET MACHINERY, 
COLD HEADERS, COLD BOLT TRIM- 
MERS, THREAD ROLLERS, SLOTTERS, 
HOT HEADERS AND TRIMMERS, 
COLD AND HOT PUNCH NUT MA. 


CHINES, POINTERS, THREADERS, 
WOOD SCREW EQUIPMENT 


Diamond Face Grinder, Segment Wheel 36”, 
Table 84x24”, Hydraulic operated 

Landis Motor Driven Pipe Threader, 8” 

American Wheelabrator, 36x42 

Southwark 400-ton Wheel Press 


| 1913 W. 74th Street, Chicago 36, Ill. 
BOR. MCH. No. 50 G&L, 5" bar, Table Type 
BORING MILL, Vert. 14 Niles 2 Hds., M.D. 
BRAKE Press 36' x %"', 60" throat, Late 
BULLDOZER, No. 4 Williams & White 
FORGING ROLL, No. 5 Ajax, Air Clutch, M.D. 
GRINDER, Surf. 16" x 120" Mattison Hyd. 
HAMMERS, Pneumatic Nos. 48 & 6B Nazel 
HAMMERS, Steam Drop, 2,0007# Chambersburg 
LATHE, 27"' x 28' Monarch, Grd. Head 
LATHE, 42'' x 32° Bridgeford, Grd. Head 
MILLER, Ingersoll, 36x48x16', 3 Hds., M.D. 
MILLER, Vert. No. 4 Kompernith table 18 "x76" 
PRESS, No. 59 Toledo, Str. 12", Bed 30" x 30' 
PRESS, No. 59% Toledo Str. 14" : 
SHEAR, Plate Type ’'E" L&A, 60" *Y" ‘ 
SHEAR, Plate, 132"' x I'/2" ‘Mor an, 26" Thos? 
STRAIGHTENER, 54" 17-Roll Mc "., Backed Up 
STRAIGHTENER, 17-Roll McKay, 60" x 4/4," 
UPSETTER, 2"° Acme 


LANG MACHINERY COMPANY 


28th St. & A.V.R.R. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


ROLLING MILLS 


and EQUIPMENT 
Ze} 344 aan ie 


FRANK B 
2217 Oliver Bu 


Coble Address FOSTER 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


NEWS OF USED, REBUILT AND SURPLUS MACHINERY 


MDNA convention date set at 
Chieago board of directors meeting 


High rate of inquiries 
reported in Pittsburgh area 


Bridgeport machinery activity 
at level of best months of 1949 


MDNA Directors Meeting Sets 
Convention Date for Early May 


Chicago—J. M. P. Fox, execu- 
tive director of the Machinery 
Dealers National Assn., presided 
at the board of 
directors’ meet- 
ing held at the 
La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, on Fri- 
day; dan. 27. 
Officers of the 
association, 
Frank J. Lun- 
ney, president; 
Joseph T. 
Weiss, vice- 
president; Al- 
fred J. Weissbecker, treasurer, 
and members of the board, Elliot 
Blumberg, Robert Bryce, Charles 
Goldstein, Ralph Hochman, Edwin 
Benjamin Weiss, and 


J. M. P. Fox 


Alex Zeeve, Jr., were present to 
discuss plans for the annual con- 
vention, the yearbook, the code of 
ethics, the machine tool confer- 
ence, and other matters of busi- 
ness. 

It was decided to hold the an- 
nual convention in Detroit, May 
10 to 12. The inclusion of the ma- 
chine tool conference in the con- 
vention schedule; the decision to 
invite all dealers of used and re- 
built machinery in addition to 
MDNA members; the allocation 
of funds for amusement and en- 
tertainment of the ladies while 
members are in session; a golf 
tournament for guests and their 
wives; and the regular business 
meetings, promises to make this 
convention one of the most suc- 
cessful to date. 


Decisions were also made rela- 
tive to two other pertinent mat- 
ters: The scope and contents of 
the annual yearbook, and the code 
of ethics that will be exclusive to 
the membership in MDNA. Mr. 
Fox has been given the authority 
to push these two projects to com- 
pletion. 

Several controversial matters 
between members and non-mem- 
bers were arbitrated and settled 
by the board to the satisfaction of 
all parties concerned. Plans also 
have been made for active partici- 
pation in affairs concerning ECA 
and emergency surplus machine 
tools now under consideration in 
Washington. All in attendance 
were of the opinion that the re- 
sults of this meeting would set a 
pattern for a stronger and more 
vigorous dealers’ association for 
the future. 


Pittsburgh Dealers Report 
High Rate of Tool Inquiries 


Pittsburgh—If only half the 
inquiries received by dealers in 
the Pittsburgh area develop into 
orders, business in the first half 
of this year will show a decided 
improvement over the last six 
months of 1949, when conditions in 
the used machinery field were gen- 
erally slow. 

In the steel mill equipment field, 
which has been holding up well, 
considerable business is pending, 
and chances are that some of this 
will become active in the near 
future. 

While the buyer is still in com- 
mand and insisting upon both price 
and quality, there are occasional 

Turn to Page 152 
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upRiGHT DRILLS 


90” Barnes All Geared, m.d., tapper 
2” Cincinnati-Bickford, m.d., tapper 
a” Cio innati-Bickford, m.d. 

95” Fosdick H.D., 8.p.d. 

95” No, 250 Cleereman, m.d., latest 
30” No. 300 Cleereman, m.d., latest 
99” Rich ELD., m.d. 

D4 Colburn H.D., m.d. 

Dé Colburn H.D., m.d. 

No, 25 Foote-Burt, m.d. 

No. 36HO Baker H.D., m.d. 

No, 210 Barnes All Geared Self-Oiling Drill, m.d. 
No, 217 Baker H.D., 8.p.d. 


GEAR SHAPERS 


No, 6 Fellows, belt drive 

No. 7, 7A Fellows, m.d. 

No. 18 Fellows Gear Finishing Machine, m.d 
No, 61 Fellows, belted m.d 

No. 61A Fellows, m.d., latest type 
No. 648 Fellows, m.d. 

No, 615A Fellows, m.d. 

No, 645 Fellows, m.d., latest 

No, 645 Fellows, belt 

No, 72 Fellows, m.d., latest 

No. 75 Fellows, m.d. 


GEAR GRINDERS 


6x20” Fitchburg Hydraulic Spline & Gear Grinder, m.4 
9” Pratt & Whitney Hydraulic Spur, m.d. 

10” Pratt & Whitney Hydraulic Spur & Helical, m.d 
No. 2HS Lees-Bradner Spur & Helical, m.d. 

No. 13L8 Fellows Gear Lapper, m.d. 


GEAR HOBBING MACHINES 


No. 12 Barber-Colman Single Overarm, m.d 
No, 12 Barber-Colman Double Overarm, m.d 
Type D Barber-Colman, m.d., latest 

No. 12H Gould & Eberhardt Universal, m.d 
No. 34 Brown & Sharpe, m.d 

No. 44 Brown & Sharpe, Spur & Spiral, m.d 
48” Cleveland, m.d. 


GEAR CUTTERS 


Gleason Spiral Bevel Gear Rougher, s.p. 
” Gleason Straight Bevel, m.d 





8” Gleason Straight Bevel, md 

11” Gleason Straight Bevel, m.d. 

12” Gleason Straight Bevel, m.d. 

Cincinnati Gear Burnisher, m.d. 

No. 1 Brown & Sharpe Spur Gear Tester 

Cross Gear Tooth Rounder, m.d., 9” cap. 

— Broach & Machine Co. Red Ring Gear Speeder 
“ cap. 

Gleason Gear Tester for hypold gears 


CENTERLESS GRINDERS 


No, 2 Cincinnati, m.d., Filmatic Spindle, latest 

No. 2 Cincinnati, m.d., older type 

No. 3 Cincinnati, m.d., Filmatic Spindle, latest 

Long bar attachment for No. 3 Centerless 

Cincinnati Valve Seat Grinder, cap. %” valve stems, m.d 


CYLINDER GRINDERS 


No. 50 Heald Hydraulic, m.d., 11-18” spindle 
No. 55 Heald, m.d., 15-24” spindle 
No. 73 Heald, m.d., brand new, latest type 


PLAIN CYLINDRICAL GRINDERS 


No. 5-—3x18” Brown & Sharpe, m.d., latest 
6x18” Cincinnati Hydraulic, m.d. 

6x18” Landis Type C Hydraulic, m.d., late 
6x18” Landis, m.d. 

6x18” Norton Type C Hydraulic, m.d., latest 
6x30” Cincinnati Hydraulic, m.d 

6x32” Fitchburg Type A, m.d., late 

7x11” Leach External Grinder, p.f 

8x18” Cincinnati Saddle Type, m.d 

8x36” Cincinnati Saddle Type, m.d 

No. 10 Brown & Sharpe Self-Contained, m.d 
No. 11 Brown & Sharpe Self-Contained, m.d. 
10x18” Landis Type C, m.d. 

10x24” Landis, m.d. 

10x36” Cincinnati Hydraulic, m.d 

10x48” Brown & Sharpe, belt 

10x72” Brown & Sharpe, belt 

10x72” Landis, m.d 

12x36” Landis, m.d 

12x48” Cincinnati Plain Self-Contained, m.d 
12x48” Cincinnati, with spline grinding attach 
12x48” Modern, belted m.d 

12x96” Landis, m.d. 

14x18” Cincinnati Self-Contained, m.d 
14x18” Cincinnati Plain Self-Contained, m.d. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE—- 
EASTERN REBUILT MACHINE TOOLS 


14x36” Landis Type C. m.d., late type 

14x48” Cincinnati Plain Self-Contained, m.d. 
14x52” Norton, motorized 

16x48” Landis Type D, m.d., latest 

20x120” Landis Self-Contained, m.d. 

26x96” Landis Self-Contained, m.d. 


UNIVERSAL CYLINDRICAL GRINDERS 


6x20” Fitehburg Hydraulic Spline & Gear Grinder, 
m.d., latest 

12x24” Cincinnati Self-Contained, m.d., latest me- 
chanical type 

No, 2--12x30 Brown & Sharpe Self-Contained, m.d. 

No. 2——-12x30” Brown & Sharpe, belt 

12x30” Landis Hydraulic, m.d., late type 

12x36” Cincinnati Self-Contained, m.d. 

12x48” Cincinnati, arranged for spline grinding 

12x48” Cincinnati Hydraulic, m.d., latest type 

12x48” Norton, m.d., latest 

16x24” Cincinnati Self-Contained, m.d. 

16x48” Cincinnati, belted m.d. 

18x48” Cincinnati Hydraulic, m.d., latest 


DISC GRINDERS 


No. 4 Gardner Dise, m.d 

No. 5 Gardner Double End Disc, m.d 

No. 6 Gardner Disc, m.d. 

No. £0 Gardner Comb. Disc Grinder & Roll Sander, m.4. 
7% HLP. Standard, m.d., new 

7% H.P. U. 8. Elec. Tool Co. Dise Grinder, m.d., new 


SURFACE GRINDERS 


No. 2 Brown & Sharpe, belt drive 

No. 120—30”x120” Hanchett Horizontal Spindle Plane 
Type, Model OS, m.d. 

No. 76 Van Norman Automatic Piston Turning & Grind- 
ing Machine, m.d. 

Arter Model A-1-8” Rotary, m.d. 

No. 16 Blanchard, Rotary, m.d., 26” chuck 

No. 22—12” Heald Rotary, m.d 

No. 25A—16” Heald Rotary, m.d., latest 

No. 25A—24” Heald Rotary, m.d., latest 

No, 33 Abrasive Vertical, m.d. 

No. 260—16” Heald Rotary, belt 

10x12x60” Norton Hydraulic Surface, m.d., latest 

14” Pratt & Whitney Vertical, m.d 

22” Pratt & Whitney Vertical, m.d 

54” Bridgeport Knife belt 


We carry an average stock of 2,000 machines in our 11 acre plant at Cincinnati. Visitors welcome at ali times. 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY COMPANY 


1002 Tennessee Avenue, Cincinnati 29, Ohio * 


GUARANTEED 


42” x 24’ c/c N-B-P Lathe, M.D. 

#3 Cincinnati Plain HiSpeed Miller, 1943 
3—225 Kempsmith Universal Millers, 1944 
#4 Cincinnati Plain Hi-Power Miller 

12” Colburn Vert. Bor. Mill, PRT, M.D. 

54” Colburn-Consolidated Vert. Bor. Mill, PRT. 
46” Rogers Vertical Turret Lathe, 1942 

3” Lambert horiz. boring mill, 1942 

#1-18 43-24 Cincinnati Prod. Millers 

#5 Gisholt Turret, bar & chuck, 1943 

14” x 36” Landis Universal Grinder, 1942 
12” x 36” Norton Universal Grinder, 1941 
6" x 30” Norton Plain Grinders 

24”, 12” Dill Trav. Hd. Slotters 

30” x 30” x 8’ N-B-P Plainer, direct M.D. 
24" x24" x 4° Liberty Shaper—Planer, M.D. 
1” Peerless Hydracut Saw, 1942 

$000 “Pneumatic” Air Drop Hammer, 48” x 60” 
+ 2B Nazel Hammer, M.D. 

10° x 10 ga. Chicago power leaf brake 

12” Landmaco dble. head threader, 1944 

4” Oster ““Rapiduction’’ Pipe Threaders 

4", 6” Oster Rapiduction Pipe Threaders 


‘OBSIEN 


MACHINERY CO 


105° N. 3d Eee Cael 


February 9, 1950 


MElrose 1241 


Cable Address EMCO 


AMERICAN TABLAST 
WHEELABRATOR 


12 feet dia. with two (2) 60 inch rotating tables 
and 3 Wheelabrator units 


MUST BE SOLD AT A SACRIFICE! 


ACTUAL PHOTO—DUST COLLECTOR OUTSIDE BLDG. 


This excellent unit was 
new in 1944 and has 
had limited use since 
installation. It may be 
inspected under power 
at original location. 


The unit is complete 
with shot elevator, sep- 
arator, dust collector 
and miscellaneous 


spare parts. 


W rite—W ire—Phone 
for complete details 


Machinery Liquidating Co. 
2308 W. Warren Ave. 
Detroit 8, Mich. 
Phone: Tyler 4-6300 
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—LATEST TYPE—Nearly New 
MACHINE TOOLS 


BORING MILLS—Horizontal 
CINCINNATI GILBERT 3%” bar, floor type, latest 
LUCAS #41, 3” bar, Table Type, “‘Precision’’, Latest 
LUCAS #43, 5” bar, Table Type, ‘‘Precision’’, M.D 
NILES-BEMENT-POND 5”, 8” bar, Floor type, M.D. 
UNIVERSAL 3” bar, high speed, latest type 
BORING MILLS—Vertical 
BULLARD 12” and 16”, 6 spindle Mult-Au-Matic 
Type D, single or double spindle, Latest Type 
BULLARD 24”, 36”, 42” ‘‘Spiral Drive,”’ Latest Type 
COLBURN , 2 swivel heads, Rapid Traverse, M.D 
KING 62”, 2 swivel heads, Rapid Traverse, M.D 
NILES 100”, 2 swivel heads, PRT, D.C., Motor Dr 
DRILLS—Miscellaneous 
AMERICAN 4 arm 11” col., ‘Hole Wizard’, Latest 
LELAND & GIFFORD #2LMS 6 spindle, Latest 
NATCO 4 AL 30 spindle, Multiple, Latest Type 
GEAR CUTTING EQUIPMENT 
FELLOWS 61A, #61, #7, #7A, #72, #725, #77, 
#6Z2, High Speed Gear Shapers, latest type 
GLEASON 3”, 12” straight bevel generator, Latest 
GLEASON 24”, 77”, 96”, Bevel Gear Planer, Motor Dr 
GOULD & EBERHARDT 96H, Hobber, with Differ 
ential, Motor Drive 
GRINDERS—Cyi.—Plain & Univ. 
BROWN & SHARPE #1, 2, 3, 4, Universal, Latest 
BROWN & SHARPE £13 Univ. Cutter & Tool, Latest 
LANDIS 4x12, Type H, Plain Hyd., Latest Type 
NORTON 6”x18”", 6”x30”, 10x36”, 10’x72”, 14°x36", 
Type C Plain, Latest Type 
GRINDERS—Miscellaneous 
BARBER COLMAN #3, 4 hob sharpener, latest type 
CINCINNATI #2, Centerless ‘‘Filmatic,’’ latest type 
HEALD 75A, 72A3, 72A5, 74, Internal, latest type 
LANDIS #12 Centerless, Hydraulic, Latest Type 
GRINDERS—Surface 
BLANCHARD #11, 16” Mag. chuck, Latest Type 
GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON, #45, Hydraulic, latest 
HANCHETT Series 300, 12”x48” Vert. Sp. Hy., latest 
HANCHETT 2 Vert. 36” Mag. Chuck, Latest 
HANCHETT Series 120 Plano Horiz., 30”x120”, latest 
HEALD 25A—Rotary—16” and 30” chuck, hyd., latest 
THOMPSON 12x12x24 Type B Hyd., Latest Type 
LATHES—Engine & Mfg. 
AMERICAN 36”x360” centers, 2 carriages, motor dr 
LODGE & SHIPLEY 14”x30”, 16”x30” Centers, latest 
MONARCH 10”x20” centers, Model EE Timken, latest 
MONARCH 12”x30” Centers, 12x54” Centers, Model 
CK, Timken Bearing, Latest Type 
MONARCH 22”x450” centers, 3 carriages, Timken 
Bearing, Model CM, motor drive 
NILES 30x50” Boring, Timken, Latest Type 
NILES 60”x55’ centers, 2 carr., PRT, Latest Type 
PRATT & WHITNEY 16”x30” Centers, Latest Type 
LATHES—Turret 
BARDONS & OLIVER #5, +7, Timken, Latest Type 
FOSTER #4FU “‘Fastermatic’’, Timken. Latest 
GISHOLT #1L, #2L, #3L, Universal. Timken, Latest 
GISHOLT #3, #4, Univ., TIMKEN, Latest Type 
JONES & LAMSON #3, #5 Univ., Timken, Latest 
MOREY No. 2G. No. 3, No. 4, Timken Rearing, latest 
WARNER & SWASFY #2A. 3A. Univ., Timken, Latest 
MILLING MACHINES—Piain 
BROWN & SHARPE 2B, 3B, Timken, Latest Tyne 
CINCINNATI 4-36. 2-18 Hvydromatic, Simplex, latest 
KEARNEY & TRECKER 1218. 1104, Latest type 
KEARNEY & TRECKER 2H. 3H, 4H, 5H, 4K 
Timken Bearing. Latest Tvpe 
MILLING MACHINES—Thread 
LEES-BRADNER Mod. HT 12”x54”", Mod. LT 6x36" 
Latest ty » 
MOREY 12% ‘x30” and 60” centers, Latest Type 
MILLING MACHINES—Universal 
BROWN .& SHARPE 2A, 3A, Timken, Latest Type 
KEARNEY & TRECKER 2H, Timken, Latest Type 
VAN NORMAN £26. #36, Timken, Latest Type 
MILLING MACHINES—Vertical 
BROWN & SHARPE #2B, Timken, Latest Type 
CINCINNATI #2, #4 Dial Type, Timken, latest type 
GORTON #8D. #8%D. high speed. latest type 
KEARNEY & TRECKER £2H, #2K, #3H, Latest 
PLANERS 
BETTS (CONSOLIDATED) 84"x92"x16’, 4 heads, 
Box Table. Power Rapid Traverse, D.C., M.D 
BETTS (CONSOLIDATED) 108”x84"x50’, 4 heads 
Box Table, Power Rapid Traverse. D.C., M.D 
NILES ‘‘Time Saver,’’ 42”x42”x14’, 3 heads, Rapid 
Traverse. A.C. vari-voltage drive, Latest 
NILES 108”x84"x42’, 4 heads, Power Rapid Traverse 
Box Table, D.C. reversing motor drive 
NILES 96"x96"x24’, 4 heads, P.R.T., Box Table 
D.C. M.D 
SCREW MACHINES—Automatic & Chucking 
GOSS & DeLEEUW 6”x6%” Auto. Chucker, Latest 
GOSS & DeLEEUW 8” Auto. Chucker, 5 spin., Latest 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BARNES #172, 306H, 307, 307B Vertical Hone, 
Hydraulic, Self-Olling, Latest Type 
CINCINNATI 1-30, 3-30, Duplex Vert. Surface 
Broach, Double ram, Model ER Hyd., Latest Type 
HENRY & WRIGHT 50 ton Dieing Press, M.D 
MICHIGAN 1708. 1712 Universal Reliever, Latest 
PRATT & WHITNEY “‘KELLER" Model BL-2416 
3 dimensional, Latest 
SWISS #4 ‘Precision’ Jig Borer, Motor Drive 








Available for Prompt Shipment 
Most Built After 1941 


(Partial List) Over 2,000 Machine Tools in Stock 
Your Inquiries Are Invited . . . Prompt Service Is 
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Continued from Page 148 


pleasant surprises. One of these 
was a recent auction of machine 
shop equipment that brought high 
prices. This was attributed in 
part, at least, to the excellent con- 
dition of the machinery up for 
bidding, including punches, lathes, 
brakes and shears. 

Some dealers are finding it dif- 
ficult to ferret out the type of 
equipment needed by prospective 
customers. This is particularly 
true in overhead cranes. One 
crane dealer reported working out 
a deal with the Government for 
six cranes, and receipt of an in- 
quiry from a steel mill interested 
in buying three or four cranes. 

An increasing number of. in- 
quiries for slitters was noted, 
probably reflecting interest in this 
equipment by steel consumers 
weighing the advantages of buy- 
ing wider widths of sheet and 
strip from the mills and slitting 
in their own shops. 


High Level of Activity 
Reported in Bridgeport Area 


Bridgeport——Inquiries and order 
taking in the used machine tool, 
production machine, and electrical 
equipment fields are said to be at 
a level equal to that of the best 
months of 1949, according to re- 
liable sources in the Bridgeport 
area. Judging from the present 
rate of inquiries, most dealers 
predict a continuation of this 
trend. Milling machines, planers, 
turret lathes, and boring mills are 
said to be getting the most play 
at the present time. 

Dealers in this area still find 
that auction sales are poor sources 
of supply since firms buying di- 
rectly quite often bid higher than 
a dealer could possibly resell for. 
They are also wondering when the 
Government will get in step with 
the times and change the amorti- 
zation plan for production ma- 
chinery from a 20-year to a 10- 
vear plan. This they feel is neces- 
sary in order to permit American 
industry to properly re-equip its 
factories through purchase of 
later type machinery. 


Resume Your Reading on Page 149 





AIR COMPRESSOR 
1000 Cu. Ft. Worthington “Feather V. ve," 
18" x 11" x 14" two stage with 165 HP 
synchronous motor on shaft. 


AUTOMATIC 


44," Conomatic 4 spindle, serial No. 2/9\K 
with, reel, chip conveyor, extra equip. 


ment. 
BORING MILLS 

4'/. bar Lucas No. 33. Table 46" x 64", 
Max. height 36", Max. to outboard sup. 
port II’. 

100" Niles Bement Pond. Extra heavy type. 
2 swivel heads, power rapid traverse, 
35 HP direct current motor. 


BROACH 


15 ton 36" stroke American vertical duplex 
surface with tilting type workholder. 


DRILL 
42 spindle, No. BI6 Natco multiple with 
18" x 48" drilling area and two box 


tables. 
GEAR HOBBER 


Type T Barber Colman. Designed for either 
straight or taper splines, helical or spur 
gears. Also type A and Nos. 3 & 12 
Barber Colmans. 


GRINDERS 

6" x 18", No. 10 Brown & Sharpe “Elec. 
tric Hydraulic” Three with and two with- 
out spindle oscillation. New 1940 and 
1941. 

10" x 36" Norton type C hydraulic with 
hydraulic quick in-feed. Serial No. 
C16458, new in 1942. 

10" x 72" Norton type C hydraulic made 
at factory to swing 14". Serial No. 
21750, new in 1944. 

23" x 36" Norton type C with mechanicol 


table traverse, hydraulic quick in-feed. 
Serial No. C1828!, new 1943. 


LATHE TURRET 


No. 2FU Foster Fastermatic Serial No. 
2FU529, new in 1944. Quite a little 


tooling. 
MILLERS 


Cincinnati Hydromatic Sizes: 3-24, 34-36, 
4-36, 4-48, 5-48, 56-72 and 56-90. 


PRESSES 

1000 ton, No. 666 Toledo knuckle joint 
Coining. 2'/2" stroke, 18" shut height, 
bed 37" Fto Bx 31" R to L. 

350 ton Clearing Crankless, model 
F1350-42, serial No. 45-11155P, new 
1945. 20" stroke, 28" shut height, 36" « 
42" bed. 


600 ton Hamilton No. 2316!/2 eccentric 
shaft forging. Stroke 4"; shut height 6", 
bed 28" F to B x 23%" R to L. 

No. 506 Bliss on inclined legs with double 
roll feed and scrap cutter. About !26 
tons. 3" stroke, I1'/2" shut height. 

1000 ton Baldwin Southwark "Hy-Speed™ 
hydraulic. 20" stroke, 56" daylight, bed 
42" F to B x 54" R to L. 


UPSETTERS 
2" National. Serial No. 13213. Has sus- 
pended slides with long overarm guide. 
Has 15 HP motor. 


4" Ajax. Serial No. 3156. Has twin drive 
gears, suspended slides, self contained 
backshaft, 30 HP motor. 


MILES MACHINERY C°. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
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rtON AGE INTRODUCES 
Continued from Page 132 


Webb Wilson, veteran corporate and investment 
banking executive, received the appointment as vice 
president and treasurer of KAISER-FRAZER CORP., 
Willow Run, Mich. A director of Fairchild Engine 
and Airplane Corp. between 1939 and 1949, Mr. Wil- 
son also served that company as a member of its 
executive committee from 1939 to 1942, and as trea- 
surer from 1942 to July of last year. In his new 
position, he will be a member of the Kaiser-Frazer 
finance committee. 


Phelps Adams, for many years chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the New York Sun, will become a 
special assistant on the public relations staff of J. 
Carlisle MacDonald, assistant to the chairman of 
the board, UNITED STATES STEEL CORP. Mr. 


Adams will assume his new duties effective Feb. 20. 


William C. Howard, formerly field engineer in the 
Hartford area, has been named abrasive engineer 
with headquarters in New Haven, Conn., for the 
NORTON CO., Worcester. He replaces J. Lawrence 
Tobey, who resigned. John W. McCue, F. Donald 
Wing and John W. Wheeler have been appointed field 
engineers. 


OBITUARIES 


Max MeMurray, former vice president, M. A. 
Hanna Co., and chief field engineer for Arthur G. 
McKee & Co., Cleveland, and widely known for his 
work on Magnitogorsk steel works in U.S.S.R., died 
in Cleveland, Jan. 29, at the age of 74. 


Charles E. Colegrove, chief engineer for White 
Sewing Machine Corp., passed away on Jan. 28. 


Major Albert B. Cudebec, vice president of Hydro- 
press Inc., New York, died on Jan. 28 at the age of 


9 


tae, 


Sidney Bruce Cooper, transportation engineer for 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp., died in Pittsburgh 
on Jan. 20. 


Charles H. Thomas, retired president of the Na- 
tional Publishing Co., Philadelphia, died on Jan. 23. 


Phillip G. Buchanan, 64, staff assistant in the 
treasury department of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Birmingham, died on Jan. 22. 


Frederic N. Bushnell, 82, former senior vice chair- 
man of the board and senior vice president of Stone 
& Webster Co., died Jan. 23. 


Clarence B. White, a founder of the Non-Ferrous 
Metal Institute and president of the White Brothers 
Smelting Corp., died in Philadelphia on Jan. 21. 


Robert Chalmers Todd, 68, former vice president 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio, passed 
away Jan. 19. 
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sheet material up to 1” thickness. 


@ Round perforations from .020” to 9” diam- 





Any commercial 


The per- 


forating of stainless steel and chemical re 


sisting alloys a specialty. 


Accurate, uniform 


holes—smooth or special surfaces. Many stock 
patterns, also design and fabricating facilities. 


PERFOR'ATING 


67 Years of Perforating Experience 


Harrington 


ise 





5657 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 





FORGINGS 


Hommered—Upset—Presseo—Extruded—Both Steel and Non-Fer- 
rous Metals. ‘‘Large and Small—We Forge Them Ali’' on Hammers 
from 2000 Ibs. to 35,000 ibs. Upsetters from 4" to 9°’ and Hydraulic 
and Mechanical Forging Presses. Modern Heat Treating Department. 


THE CANTON DROP FORGING & MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 
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SINGTON, CONN 








MODENA, PA. 





ALLOY-Tuf (soft) SHOT 


BES-tuf (standard) SHOT & GRIT 


PHILADELPHIA STEEL ABRASIVE CO. 


Phone COATESVILLE 2534 
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ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 


WYOMING, PA. 
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